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HERE  has  been  much  discussion  within  the  last  year 
on  the  question  of  a  national  art  in  America.  We 
have  grown  to  handle  the  subject  lightly,  as  though  it 
were  a  negotiable  quantity,  something  to  be  noted 
in  the  daily  record  of  marketable  goods.  And  the 
more  serious  have  talked  much  about  "subject"  and 
"technique,"  as  though  if  these  were  acquired,  this 
desired  thing,  a  national  art,  would  flourish  quickly  and  beautifully; 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  national  art  is  not  limited  to  a  question 
of  subject  or  of  technique,  but  is  a  real  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  personal  to  a  country,  and  then  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  these  conditions. 

And  so  what  is  necessary  for  art  in  America,  as  in  any  land,  is 
first  an  appreciation  of  the  great  ideas  native  to  the  country  and  then 
the  achievement  of  a  masterly  freedom  in  expressing  them.  Take 
any  American  and  develop  liis  mind  and  soul  and  heart  to  the  fullest 
by  the  right  work  and  the  right  study,  and  then  let  liim  find  through 
this  training  the  utmost  freedom  of  expression,  a  fluid  technique 
which  will  respond  to  every  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  which  thrills 
him,  and  without  question  his  art  will  be  characteristically  American, 
whatever  the  subject.  For  through  liis  own  temperament,  coupled 
with  the  right  power  of  utterance,  he  will,  all  unconsciously,  express 
his  own  attitude  toward  life  in  whatsoever  he  creates,  and  his  picture 
or  statue  or  sonnet  ^\all  testify  to  his  nationality.  For  a  man  ceases 
to  imitate  when  he  has  achieved  the  power  to  fully  and  freely  express 
his  own  ideas;  and  eveiT  man  with  imajjination  who  has  given  the 
best  of  himself  to  work,  who  has  learned  to  think  honestly  and  see 
clearly,  can  no  more  escape  the  possession  of  ideas  than  of  ideals, 
and  so  the  American  painter,  with  brain  and  brush  liberated  by  the 
greatest  possible  self-development,  is  just  as  certain  to  express  the 
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quality  of  his  country  as  he  is  in  himself  to  present  an  American  type 
or  speak  the  language  of  his  native  land. 

Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  create  an  American  art  from  the  outside 
in.  Art  does  not  respond  to  the  whim  of  the  millionaire  who  would 
create  art  galleries  as  he  does  libraries.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
start  out  with  a  self-conscious  purpose  of  springing  a  ready-made 
national  art  on  the  pubhc  simply  because  we  are  grown  up  enough 
to  reahze  the  value  of  such  an  expression.  Art  is  too  emotional  to 
respond  to  coercion  or  discipline;  and  it  cannot  successfully  be- 
come a  whim  of  the  rich,  even  in  America.  For  successful  flowering 
it  demands  deep  roots,  stretching  far  down  into  the  soil  of  the  nation, 
gathering  sustenance  from  the  conditions  in  the  soil  of  the  nation, 
and  in  its  growth  showing,  with  whatever  variation,  inevitably  the 
result  of  these  conditions.  And  the  most  showy  artificial  achievement, 
the  most  elaborate  imitation  of  art  grown  in  France  or  Germany,  are 
valueless  to  a  nation  compared  with  this  product  that  starts  in  the 
soil  and  blooms  over  it.  But  before  art  is  possible  to  a  land,  the  men 
who  become  the  artists  must  feel  \\ithin  themselves  the  need  of  ex- 
pressing the  virile  ideas  of  their  country;  they  must  demand  of  them- 
selves t'he  most  perfect  means  of  so  doing,  and  then,  what  they  paint 
or  compose  or  write  will  belong  to  their  own  land.  First  of  all  they 
must  possess  that  patriotism  ot  soul  which  causes  the  real  genius  to 
lay  down  his  life,  if  necessary,  to  vindicate  the  beauty  of  his  own 
environment.  And  thus  art  will  grow  as  individual  men  develop, 
and  become  great  as  our  own  men  learn  to  think  fearlessly,  express 
powerfully  and  put  into  their  work  all  the  strength  of  body  and  soul. 

For  long  years  we  as  a  nation  have  felt  that  all  which  was  required 
of  us  in  art  was  novelty  and  skill.  First,  novelty  in  discovering  other 
people's  ideas;  second,  skill  in  presenting  them;  later,  the  novelty 
of  discovering  a  quality  of  picturesqueness  in  our  own  land  with  skill 
in  presenting  that.  And  undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
in  America  that  has  never  been  said  in  any  other  land,  but  does  the 
growth  of  our  art  so  much  depend  upon  skill  in  saying  as  upon  the 
weight  of  the  statement }  ^Vllat  is  truly  necessary  to  our  real  progress 
is  sufficient  skill  to  present  a  statement  simply  and  then  to  use  the 
skill  to  show  forth  the  great  fresh  ideas  with  which  our  nation  is 
teeming. 

A  MAN  once  came  to  me  and  said,  "Wliat  do  you  think 
I  had  better  do  with  my  son  ?"  And  in  telling  him,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  somewhat  embodied  my  feeling  about  the  question 
of  the  art  student.  "Your  son,"  I  said,  "undoubtedly  has  some 
talent  for  art,  start  him  in  art  if  you  like,  but  first  of  all,  I'd  make 
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a  mati  of  him  because  he  will  then  do  well  what  he  pleases."  For 
it  seems  to  me  that  before  a  man  tries  to  express  any  tiling  to  the  world 
he  must  recognize  in  himself  an  individual,  a  new  one,  very  distinct 
from  others.  Walt  ^Miitman  did  this,  and  that  is  why  I  think  his 
name  so  often  comes  to  me.  The  one  great  cry  of  \\Tiitman  was 
for  a  man  to  find  himself,  to  understand  the  fine  thing  he  really  is 
if  liberated.  Most  people,  either  by  training  or  inheritance,  count 
themselves  at  the  start  as  "no  good,"  or  "second  rate"  or  "ordinary," 
whereas  in  everyone  there  is  the  great  mystery;  every  single  person 
in  the  world  has  evidence  to  give  of  his  own  individuality,  pro\'iding 
he  has  acquired  the  full  power  to  make  clear  this  evidence. 

To  what  wonderful  extent  INIillet  did  this ;  yet  to  the  people  of  liis 
time  and  the  art  ideas  of  his  century.  Millet  was  one  of  these  second 
rate  or  ordinary  people.  His  contemporaries  failed  to  recognize  his 
individuahty ;  they  were  looking  for  the  art  they  were  accustomed  to, 
for  the  certain  note  of  the  day,  and  they  failed  to  understand  the 
greatness  of  the  individuality  laefore  them.  For  Millet,  instead  of 
using  his  gracious  medium  in  the  expression  of  such  subjects  as  the 
pubHc  were  accustomed  to,  of  goddesses  and  heroes  of  war,  had  a 
vision  of  the  greatness  in  the  fife  all  about  him,  in  the  groveling 
peasant  of  the  fields;  and  whereas  to  the  public  he  seemed  to  be  de- 
basing his  mode  of  expression  to  low  purposes,  in  reality  he  was 
finding  in  the  muck  and  the  dirt  of  the  miserable  peasant  existence 
the  tremendous  significance  of  all  life;  he  was  portraying  the  great 
ideas  of  liis  country  with  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  expression. 
Millet  had  learned  how  to  tliink  and  had  trained  himself  to  express 
his  thoughts,  and  was  great  enough  to  know  that  the  big  forces  of  the 
world  were  not  solely  among  the  rich  or  on  the  boulevard;  he  found 
them  out  in  the  French  fields,  close  to  the  soil,  down  in  the  humblest 
life  of  the  nation.  In  the  merest  peasant  he  discovered  the  beauty 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  human  soul ;  in  spite  of  the  sordidness  of  toil, 
in  spite  of  the  peasant's  ignorance,  in  spite  of  the  wide  meanness  of 
the  peasant's  existence,  he  still  found  evidences  of  the  vital  elemental 
conditions  and  expressed  them  in  the  most  perfect  colors  and  lines, 
in  the  simplest  way.  And  for  this  reason  we  find  a  love  and  a  won- 
derful caress  in  the  work  of  Millet,  whereas  in  the  equally  or  even  more 
skilled  draughtsman  like  L'Hermitte  we  find  more  the  expression  of 
education  than  of  deeper  individuality,  that  is  all.  He  could 
not  by  himself  see  the  things  that  made  such  lines  and  colors  and 
forms  as  dominated  the  \asion  of  Millet.  That  is  why  art  is  so  in- 
di\idual,  because  there  are  men  who  have  the  vision  and  the  freedom 
to  express  it.     And  a  man  can  only  paint  what  he  sees,  and  he  can 
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only  see  according;  to  the  individual  development  which  liberates 
the  vision  within  him. 

Twachtman  was  one  of  the  men  in  America  who  could  see  the 
greatness  of  life  about  him.  It  chanced  that  he  lived  much  in  Con- 
necticut and  saw  it  there,  but  he  would  have  found  it  in  Spain  or 
France  or  Russia,  and  had  he  gone  to  paint  in  those  countries  his  art 
would  have  still  been  American.  To  me  Twachtman  is  one  of  the 
giants  in  America.  Of  course,  you  could  prove  that  he  had  a  whole 
lot  of  weaknesses,  just  as  you  can  prove  that  Ed^ar  Allan  Poe  was 
incompetent  and  no  good,  but  there  stands  the  evidence  of  their  work 
in  spite  of  all  the  defects,  defects  which  were  surmounted  and  which 
leave  these  men  great  in  the  history  of  America.  They  found  the 
meaning  in  life;  they  got  at  the  essential  beauty  of  their  environment; 
they  developed  for  themselves  a  matchless  technique,  or  a  variety 
of  technique  to  express  these  ideas,  and  being  Americans  their  point 
of  view  was  American.  And  it  is  thus  that  the  art  liistory  of  a  nation 
must  grow.  There  is  no  one  recipe  for  this  making  of  American 
artists,  beyond  affording  to  the  men  who  have  the  gift  the  oppor- 
tunity for  supreme  development  and  the  right  expression  of  it. 

For  instance,  contrast  the  work  of  Twachtman  and  Winslow 
Homer.  The  same  scene  presented  by  these  two  men  would  be  not 
an  identical  geographical  spot  but  an  absolutely  different  expression 
of  personality.  Twachtman  saw  the  seas  bathed  in  mists,  the  rocks 
softened  with  vapor.  Winslow  Homer  looked  straight  through  the 
vapor  at  the  hard  rock;  he  found  in  the  leaden  heaviness  a  most 
tremendously  forceful  idea.  It  was  not  the  sea  or  the  rock  to  either 
of  these  men,  but  their  own  individual  attitude  toward  the  beauty 
or  the  force  of  nature.  Each  man  must  take  the  material  that  he 
finds  at  hand,  see  that  in  it  there  are  the  big  truths  of  hfe,  the  funda- 
mentally big  forces,  and  then  express  whichever  is  the  cause  of 
his  pleasure  in  his  art.  It  is  not  so  much  the  actual  place  or  the 
immediate  environment;  it  is  personal  greatness  and  personal  free- 
dom which  any  nation  demands  for  a  final  right  art  expression.  A 
man  must  be  master  of  himself  and  master  of  his  word  to  achieve  the 
full  realization  of  himself  as  an  artist. 

AS  A  RULE  I  find  artists  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  are 
willing  to  be  caught  making  any  kind  of  technical  error,  pro- 
vided nevertheless  they  say  the  thing  they  have  to  say  as  well 
as  they  can,  willing  that  their  work  should  be  open  to  any  criticism 
so  that  they  can  invent  a  direct  and  able  expression  of  the  thing  they 
wish  to  say.  They  choose  to  use  a  techmque  which  will  show  their 
grasp  of  the  subject,  even  show    the   insufficiency  of  their  grasp,  if 
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that  is  necessary,  only  so  that  it  honestly  tells  the  thought  they  have, 
its  greatness  or  its  inadequacy.  Then  there  is  the  other  class  which 
is  not  willing  to  be  found  making  any  fault  of  deportment,  but  will 
gladly  change  or  tamper  with  an  idea  to  make  it  fit  a  more  glib  and 
secure  technique  already  learned.  Cleverness  and  skill  are  what 
they  seek.  The  significance  of  expressing  the  truth  and  of  develop- 
ing themselves  to  express  it  is  of  no  importance  to  them.  Every- 
where students  are  divided  in  this  way,  and  the  first  class  is  much  the 
smaller  of  the  two.  There  one  finds  the  frank  men  one  has  to  deal 
with,  who  want  their  art  to  express  their  progress  as  far  as  there  is 
progress,  no  farther.  If  there  are  frayed  edges,  the  frayed  edges 
must  be  manifest,  until  mind  and  technique  can  combine  as  one  force 
to  obliterate  them. 

If  this  spirit  could  but  prevail  in  all  our  arts,  in  music,  in  painting, 
in  sculpture,  in  writing,  we  would  have  a  fundamentally  greater  and 
more  interesting  expression,  a  fundamentally  greater  appreciation. 
If  we  could  only  cultivate  in  our  students  the  desire  to  search  and  find 
for  themselves  the  value  of  their  thoughts  and  the  power  to  utter  them, 
we  would  have  courageous  action,  we  would  find  people  rusliing  for- 
ward to  grasp  the  means  of  expression ;  we  would  find  new  means  of 
expression,  we  would  find  men  inventing  new  techniques,  techniques 
that  would  just  suit  them  for  whatever  they  have  to  say.  Wliat  would 
be  perfect  for  one  mode  of  expression  would  be  thrown  aside  for  another 
mode,  and  men  would  grow  as  they  devised  this  infinite  variety  of 
power  of  expression.  As  they  developed  in  creating  technique  for 
their  special  thought  they  would  gain  in  thought,  for  always  they 
could  express  better  and  better  what  they  had  to  say.  Instead  of 
becoming  blabbers  of  pat  phrases,  they  would  have  fresh  phrases  for 
fresh  ideas;  they  would  borrow  from  every  source  possible,  but  they 
would  borrow  only  to  invent. 

^\^ly,  here  in  America  we  have  a  country  filled  with  energetic 
people.  We  are  a  distinct  race;  we  have  tremendous  ideas  to  express, 
and  often  it  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  wait  to  hear  the  voice  of  these 
people.  And  the  voice  must  be  beautiful,  and  the  content  of  the  voice, 
the  thing  that  we  have  to  say  as  a  nation,  that  will  be  a  wonderful  thing 
to  utter!  It  is  a  great  encouragement  that  already  fine  and  strong 
notes  of  this  voice  have  come  to  us.  We  have  had  it,  as  I  have  already 
said,  in  Whitman,  in  Winslow  Homer  and  in  Twachtman,  in  others 
less  well  known.  Sometimes  we  find  partial  evidences  of  it  in  a  man's 
work,  and  the  least  expression  of  it  makes  one  feel  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  wait  for  the  fulness  of  the  voice  and  the  great  things 
that  it  will  utter.  It  is  a  healthy  thing  to  think  as  much  of  this  as 
possible,  to  help  to  prepare  for  it,  to  make  our  schools  a  means  for  such 
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utterance.  It  has  been  said  that  our  art  schools  are  of  no  value;  that 
they  should  be  obliterated  and  recreated  in  craft  schools.  This  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  correspond  with  the  practical  ways  of  the  American 
people.  Why  acknowledge  failure  in  our  art  schools ;  why  not  recon- 
struct better  art  in  schools  which  would  develop  first  the  man  and  then 
the  artist,  first  the  power  to  understand  the  quality  of  the  nation,  and 
then  the  capacity  to  express  that  greatness  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  essential  for  the  development  of  art  in  this  country-.  A  man  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  acliieve  technical  excellence  in  order  to  express 
the  utmost  possibilities  of  his  nation  through  his  own  individuality. 
What  is  essential  to  our  art  students  is  a  more  vital  interest  in  work. 
The  development  of  a  strong  personal  art  in  America  is  possible 
through  stimulating  in  students  a  profound  study  of  life,  of  purpose  of 
art,  a  real  understanding  of  "construction,"  "proportion,"  "drawing," 
stimulating  activity,  mental  and  physical,  moral  courage  and  inven- 
tion in  expression  to  fit  the  idea  to  be  expressed.  I  think  here  is  one 
of  the  essential  points,— the  purpose  of  the  work,  the  presentation  in 
art  of  ideas  of  value.  There  is  religion  to  explain;  there  is  philosophy 
of  life  to  explain;  there  are  great  conditions  in  life  to  be  expressed. 
Men  who  have  achieved  great  art  felt  the  tremendous  need  of  raising 
their  voices  for  or  against  the  condition  of  life  that  existed,  for  out  of  a 
full  heart  comes  this  desire  to  express.  That  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention  is  true  in  art  as  in  science.  There  is  the  invention  of  the 
exact  specific  technique  that  each  idea  requires.  To  express  well 
conditions  there  must  be  the  creation  of  specific  technique — not  the 
use  of  stock  technique — but  a  method  which  belongs  to  the  idea,  and 
the  idea  must  have  weight,  value,  and  be  well  worth  putting  forth  in 
such  permanent  medium.  In  the  development,  therefore,  of  individual- 
ity, search  for  the  just  means  of  expressing  the  same  simply  and  fully. 
This  development  will  mean  artists  of  mind,  philosophy,  sympathy, 
courage,  invention,  taking  their  work  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  world,  considering  their  technique  as  the  medium  of  utterance  of 
their  most  personal  philosophy  of  life,  their  view  of  the  subject  one 
that  must  be  important  and  worthy  of  their  powers  of  seeing  and 
understanding.  That  is  exti'emely  important,  that  the  student  begin- 
ning today  believes  that  the  work  he  is  doing  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  world,  and  his  \-iew  of  the  subject  one  that  must  be  important 
and  worthy  of  his  powers  of  seeing  and  understanding.  Drawing 
that  is  solid,  constructive,  fundamental,  inventive,  specific,  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  such  drawing  as  can 
only  come  from  one  who  has  decided  and  special  purpose,  profound 
understanding,  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  his  word  and  the 
evidence  he  has  to  give.     We  don't  want  drawing  that  v,i\\  come  from 
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the  man  turning  liimself  into  a  machine,  ^ith  sharpened  eye  and 
sharpened  hand,  the  man  who  is  a  technician  because  he  is  told  how 
other  tilings  have  been  made.  We  want  a  man  whose  purpose  is  so 
strong  and  whose  desire  is  so  strong  that  every  nerve  of  his  body, 
physical  and  mental,  is  concentrated  on  the  thing  he  desires  to  express 
in  such  a  way  that  his  wits  are  quicker,  and  then  vdth  what  sort  of 
knowledge  he  has  he  gets  everything;  that  is,  he  achieves  everything 
that  he  is.  Few  people  say  fully  what  they  think;  few  people  are 
bright  enough  to  use  the  thought  of  yesterday.  And  yet  we  must  not 
ma^e  warehouses  of  thoughts  of  yesterday.  We  want  to  have  the 
genius  to  use  these  thoughts  at  the  time  of  necessity. 

We  need  schools  where  individuality  of  thought  and  expression 
is  encouraged,  a  school  and  instruction  which  offer  to  the  student 
the  utmost  help  in  the  building  of  himself  up  into  a  force  that  will 
l^e  of  stimulating  value  to  the  world.  And  in  the  use  of  the  school,  its 
facilities,  its  instruction,  the  worker  should  know  that  the  instructors 
are  back  of  him,  interested,  watching,  encouraging,  as  ready  to  learn 
from  him  as  to  teach;  anxious  for  his  evidence;  recognizing  in  him 
a  man,  another  or  a  new  force;  giving  him  the  use  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  never  dictating  to  him  what  or  how  he  shall  do,  rather 
shoving  him  away  from  too  much  leaning;  only  demanding  of  him 
that  he  work  both  mind  and  body  to  the  limit  of  his  endurance  to 
find  in  himself  whatever  there  is  of  value;  to  find  his  truest  thoughts 
and  find  a  means,  the  simplest,  straightest  and  most  fit  means  to  make 
record  of  them,  to  be  the  deepest  thinker,  the  kindest  appreciator,  the 
clearest  and  simplest,  frankest  expressor  he  can  be  today.  For  by  so 
doing  he  becomes  the  master  of  such  as  he  has  today,  and  that  he  is 
master  today  is  the  only  dependable  evidence  that  he  will  be  master 
tomorrow.  That  he  has  dignity,  worth,  integrity,  courage  in  his 
thought  and  action  today  means  that  he  is  today  a  student  worthy 
of  the  name  in  its  fullest  meaning. 

IT  IS  a  question  of  saying  the  tiling  that  a  person  has  to  say.  A 
man  should  not  care  whether  the  thing  he  wishes  to  express  is  a 
work  of  art  or  not,  whether  it  is  literature  or  not,  he  should  only 
care  that  it  is  a  statement  of  what  is  worthy  to  put  into  permanent 
expression.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  the 
people  who  would  be  brought  strongly  under  the  influence  of  such 
philosophy  as  would  be  manifest  in  a  school  like  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed, would  be  prepared  to  go  into  the  world,  and  a  school  that  does 
not  prepare  the  student  to  face  life  is  a  school  that  does  not  realize 
its  own  purpose.  If  the  student  cannot  go  into  the  world  he  is  not 
going  to  express  the  great  ideas  of  the  world. 
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The  tiling  today  is  to  take  our  art  schools  and  make  thena  useful. 
There  is  no  reason  to  give  up  our  churches ;  make  them  useful.  ^Vhen 
they  are  no  longer  useful,  do  them  over  again.  Let  them  keep  pace 
with  the  necessity.  They  must  always  be  active  or  else  they  are  use- 
less. The  constant  argument  against  such  a  school  as  this  is  that  it  is 
all  very  well  for  the  strong  ones.  But  what  greater  kindness  can  you 
do  to  anybody  than  to  bring  him  right  face  up  against  the  tiling  that 
he  cannot  do;  we  may  see  if  he  has  the  stuff  in  him  or  not,  instead 
of  cheating  him  into  believing  that  he  can  do  something  that  he 
cannot  ?  I  treat  a  man  as  if  he  were  a  man,  and  let  him  think  and 
encourage  liim  to  tliink.  Back  in  Julian's  Academy  there  were  men 
who  received  the  highest  awards  from  Julian's  and  the  Beaux  Arts, 
and  they  beheved  because  they  were  getting  the  highest  awards  that 
they  were  becoming  great  artists,  and  the  one  who  is  getting  the  great- 
est awards  should  feel  that  he  has  accompHshed  the  greatest  things, 
but  these  men  were  generally  helpless.  They  could  not  paint  an 
original  picture.  All  they  had  to  learn  was  to  make  a  life  study  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  Bouguereau  and  others.  Those  who  have  become 
distinguished  have  not  been  the  men  who  were  distinguished  students 
in  the  schools.  That  does  not  mean  that  a  man  should  not  lie  a  good 
student  in  the  schools.  I  propose  that  a  man  shall  be  a  good  student, 
not  a  lump  of  putty.  He  should  use  the  school  for  the  purpose  that  he 
has  in  view;  that  is,  his  personal  development  and  the  finding  of  the 
thing  that  is  necessary  for  his  kind  of  expression.  We  do  not  expect 
a  Corot  to  draw  like  Michael  Angelo.     The  drawing  of  Ingres  was 

gerfect  for  his  type  of  mind,  but  it  would  not  do  for  Rembrandt;  but 
Lembrandt's  did  quite  well  for  liimself,  and  which  do  you  hke  the 
best  ?  Wliich  one  is  the  greater  draughtsman .?  The  one  you  like 
the  best.  Rembrandt  paints  the  miserable,  dirty  beggar,  but  the 
beggar  seen  through  a  \dde  vision  of  hfe  is  present  to  the  thought  of 
Rembrandt;  and  Rembrandt  was  a  man  who  could  think  and  whose 
thoughts  were  valuable,  and  his  painting  is  a  record  of  his  personal 
thought,  the  thought  of  a  man  of  great  strength  of  mind,  great  appre- 
ciation and  great  philosophy.  The  beggar,  like  the  paint  and  the 
canvas,  is  nothing  but  medium  to  him. 

In  my  understanding  of  color,  there  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as 
color  for  its  sake.  All  colors  are  beautiful  and  all  lines  are  beautiful 
and  all  forms  are  beautiful.  Colors  are  beautiful  when  they  are  sig- 
nificant. Lines  are  beautiful  when  they  are  significant.  It  is  what 
they  signify  that  is  beautiful  to  us,  really.  The  color  is  the  means 
of  expi'ession.  The  reason  that  a  certain  color  in  life,  like  the  red  in  a 
young  girl's  cheek,  is  beautiful,  is  that  it  manifests  youth,  health;  in 
another  sense,   that  it  manifests  her  sensibility.     We  have  grown  to 
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look  at  it  as  beautiful  for  that  reasou.  There  are  certain  shades  of 
yellow  that  are  horrible  to  us  because  they  relate  to  sickness,  and  if 
we  search  all  the  way  through,  we  will  find  that  all  of  the  color  that  we 
declare  as  beautiful  is  only  beautiful  because  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  thing  we  most  desire,  the  thing  that  we  hke  most.  Of  course, 
the  thing  we  desire  is  not  always  comfortable.  A  person  takes  pleas- 
ure in  the  color  of  a  destructive  flame.  It  is  one  of  the  mistakes,  one 
of  the  big  mistakes  that  is  made,  this  idea  of  regarding  color  in  itself 
as  beauty.  Color  is  no  more  beautiful  than  a  line  is,  and  the  face^of 
a  woman  is  beautiful  because  of  what  it  expresses.  If  it  does  not 
express  a  thing  that  we  greatly  like,  why  then  it  is  not  beautiful. 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  it  is  a  healthy  tiling  to  think  as  much  as  we 
can  not  only  of  art  but  of  all  great  possibihties  in  our  nation,  of  all 
great  achievement  that  we  have  before  us.  Take,  for  instance, 
just  the  recent  success  of  the  flying  machine.  I  am  sure  that  there 
have  been  people  all  over  the  world  whose  hearts  have  jumped  with 
delight  at  its  first  real  achievement.  Down  in  Spain  I  picked  up  a 
paper  and  read  an  account  of  the  actual  accomplisliing  of  this  thing. 
And  when  I  got  hold  of  a  French  newspaper  and  found  out  that^the 
Wrights  were  Americans,  I  felt  my  national  pride  spring.  The  first 
thought  was  that  it  had  been  done,  and  the  next  thought  was  that  it  had 
been  accomphshed  by  one  of  our  people.  To  create  and  to  express 
this  is  in  its  way  also  a  great  w^ork  of  art. 

And  then,  I  could  not  help  but  look  at  those  poor  bull  fighters 
coming  into  the  ring,  into  terrible  danger.  (I  have  seen  so  many  of 
them  gored  that  all  the  time  I  am  expecting  to  see  a  man  injured.) 
And  yet  I  said  to  myself,  we  can  afford  to  have  Orville  Wright  killed, 
even  so  valuable  a  life  as  his  might  well  be  lost  in  progress  of  our 
development.  I  was  struck  by  my  very  difference  of  feeling  regarding 
the  death  in  the  bull  ring,  the  death  without  value.  I  felt  sorry  for 
the  bull  fighter,  very  sorry;  but  I  would  feel  as  if  a  national  disaster 
had  occurred  if  anything  happened  to  the  Wrights;  yet  if  it  should  it 
would  not  be  pathetic,  for  death  would  come  through  achievement, 
through  invention.  We  want  inventors  all  through  fife;  the  only 
people  that  ever  succeed  in  writing,  painting,  sculpture,  manufactur- 
ing, in  finance  are  inventors.  And  it  is  the  inventor  in  art  who  ex- 
presses the  valuable  idea.  He  creates  his  idea;  he  considers  that  the 
idea  is  important;  he  desires  to  express  it;  now  he  must  invent  the 
expression  of  that  idea  which  is  new  in  itself  from  the  same  old  vocabu- 
lary that  all  other  tilings  have  been  expressed  with.  He  may  use  some 
of  the  phrases  if  they  vn\\  fit  in,  but  no  matter,  he  must  invent,  and 
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even,  at  times,  like  Shakespeare,  rearrange  other  people's  thoughts  to 
his  own  picture  of  life. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  art  schools  in  this  country,  numerous 
art  schools,  numerous  students  in  each  school.  There  were  also  the 
great  schools  of  Paris.  JuHan's  twenty  years  ago  was  at  its  height. 
Every  country  had  its  art  schools.  Every  big  city,  every  httle  city, 
and  all  of  them  studying  under  the  regime  of  Paris.  There  were  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  being  trained  in  these  art  schools. 
Now  where  are  the  artists  ?  We  will  admit  killing  off  through  death 
or  non-continuance,  but  then  what  of  that  great  number  who  must  have 
continued  and  worked  years  and  years  ?  Nine  years  after  I  left 
Julian's  I  went  back  there  and  saw  one  who  was  a  stron^  man  in  the 
school  when  I  was  a  student — and  I  found  him  doing  about  as  good 
work  as  he  had  done  nine  years  before.  What  has  become  of  all  these 
people  that  have  gone  through  that  training  ?  There  must  be  some- 
thing the  matter  wth  the  training.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
three  things  essential  to  art  training,  the  man  must  have  the  idea, 
he  must  have  the  freedom,  he  must  create  to  express  it.  The  need 
of  inventing  the  necessary  technique  of  the  thing  you  have  to  express 
today,  the  technique  that  must  be  beautiful,  that  must  be  perfect  because 
it  is  the  only  thing,  the  fittest,  the  shortest,  plainest,  the  way  of  painting 
the  idea  in  hand,  and  then  the  understanding  that  what  has  been  in- 
vented must  immediately  be  put  aside.  People  say,  what,  throw 
away  this  precious  thing  ?  Use  it  and  use  it  over  again.  But  it  must 
never  be  used  again.  The  next  day,  even  painting  from  the  same 
model,  under  the  same  light,  the  conditions  are  different.  The  thing 
cannot  be  born  over  again.  It  must  be  a  new  thing  that  is  to  be 
expressed.  It  may  be  very  close,  but  new  conditions  demand  a  new 
medium.  You  cannot  just  begin  at  the  same  place  that  you  did 
yesterday.  Conditions  are  always  different,  so  that  a  new  order  of 
things  must  be  invented,  so  that  the  real  art  student,  the  real  writer 
is  one  who  is  so  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  all  the  sources  he  can  get, 
and  with  all  his  experience  inventing  a  new  expression,  specific;  noth- 
ing else  would  do,  and  even  it  will  never  do  again.  Suppose  you  get  a 
school  of  Americans  studying  that  way,  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  means 
that  there  is  a  school  of  people  studying  with  their  minds  instead  of 
simply  sitting  there  and  drawing  lines  of  wliich  they  do  not  understand 
the  meaning. 

I  tliink  that  the  people  should  have  an  opportunity  to  study  art, 
but  in  the  art  school  there  should  be  something  more  profound,  some- 
tliing  that  would  mean  an  encouragement  to  the  student  to  develop 
himself  with  a  respect  for  the  profession  that  he  intends  to  enter,  to 
realize  that  he  has  got  to  be  a  great  man  mentally,  a  philosopher,  be- 
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fore  there  is  any  excuse  for  him  to  practice  art,  and  that  in  order  that 
he  may  develop  both  as  a  pi'actiser  of  art  in  that  means  of  expression 
and  become  a  great  philosopher,  he  must  develop  both  sides  of  him- 
self personally  as  a  man  and  then  see  to  it  that  each  day  his  medium 
as  far  as  possible  expresses  his  manhood,  expresses  his  personality, 
his  ideas,  his  philosophy. 


THE  CHRIST 

ABOVE  the  lonely  washing  of  the  tide, 
Where  sea-^ulls  wing  their  way,  a  pillar  stands. 
Bearing  a  Christ  with  bleeding  feet  and  hands: 
A  pious  artist- fancy  crucified. 

Time  goes;  and  storms  have  burst  and  raged  and  died; 

The  noon  sun  burns;  the  moonlight's  silver  bands 
Draw  coolness;  and  beyond  the  silent  sands 

The  restless  waves  are  never  pacified. 

Against  the  dazzling  sunset's  bloody  gold; 

In  silver  dawns;  for  months  and  years  untold; 
In  happy  springtimes,  summertimes  of  flame. 

In  gentle  autumns,  winter's  rough  alarms. 
With  wasted  feet  that  cold  wave-kisses  maim. 
The  stone  Redeemer  opens  his  black  arms. 

By  Maurice  Donnay.     Tr.^j^s- 

LATED    BY   RoY    TeIMPLE    HoUSE 
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IS  OUR  ART  A  BETRAYAL  RATHER  THAN 
AN  EXPRESSION  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE?  BY 
LOUIS  H.  SULLIVAN 

IT  IS  futile  to  seek  an  understanding  of  architectural 
conditions  in  America  without  a  prior  survey  of  social 
conditions.  For,  little  as  we  Americans  believe  it, 
social  conditions  are  basic — all  else  superficial  thereto. 
If,  therefore,  I  were  asked  to  name  the  one  salient, 
deeply  characteristic  social  condition,  which  with  us 
underlies  everything  else  as  an  active  factor  in  deter- 
mining all  other  manifestations,  I  should  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion say  betrayal.  It  is  so  clear  that  no  one  can  avoid  seeing 
it  who  does  not  take  express  pains  to  shut  his  eyes. 

That  the  first  and  chief  desire,  drift,  fashion,  custom,  willingness, 
or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  of  the  American  people,  lies 
in  this  curiously  passionate  aptitude  for  betrayal  is,  I  am  aware,  a 
startling  statement;  but  it  is  nevertheless  as  startlingly  true. 

This,  therefore,  being  my  thesis,  I  purpose  to  develop  it  briefly 
but  with  care,  with  the  end  clearly  in  view  and  near  at  hand  of  show- 
ing that  a  non-betraying  architecture  can  no  more  be  expected  of  a 
betraying  people  than  figs  can  be  expected  of  the  proverbial  thistle; 
and  that  a  genuine  architecture — that  is,  an  architecture  which  does 
not  betray  but  really  expresses — can  begin  to  appear  only  when  the 
American  people  shall  begin  to  right  themselves  in  their  fundamental 
social  position,  and  seek  not  to  betray  each  other  but  to  express  each 
other.  This  should  seem  an  elementary  and  axiomatic  statement. 
But  it  is  not  accepted  as  such  by  us — for  we  good  and  simple  Ameri- 
cans have  a  horror  of  simplicity  and  efficiency,  just  as  we  practical 
and  sensible  Americans,  as  we  like  to  term  ourselves,  are  the  most 
visionary  and  impractical  of  any  people  on  earth. 

The  proof  that  we  are  impractical  and  super-sentimental  lies  in 
the  fact  which  at  once  confronts  us,  that  we  have  no  social  scheme, 
view,  theory  or  method  that  is  practical,  clear  and  efficient.  We  are, 
in  fact,  mere  grown  children,  and  unruly  children  at  that.  A  really 
practical  and  sensible  people  would  seek  to  understand  itself  and 
the  conditions  essential  to  its  social  health  and  functioning;  we  do  not. 
The  truth  is  we  are  not  American  in  our  thought,  but  Mediaeval 
European.  And  our  civilization  is  not  democratic,  as  we  fondly 
suppose,  but  utterly  feudal  through  and  through.  We  have  not 
glimpsed  the  simple  nature  of  Democracy  and  there  is  no  liint  of  such 
glimpse  even  in  university,  college,  public  school,  church,  text  books 
or  the  public  press.  For  the  fimdamental  of  Democracy  is  that  man 
shall  not  betray.     This  is  a  truth  of  sucli  simplicity  and  force  that  it 
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has  never  occurred  to  us  that  it  could  be  real.  It  is  perhaps,  there- 
fore, asking  too  much  of  us  as  a  people  that  we  develop  a  sensible  and 
beautifully  expressive  architecture,  germane  to  ourselves;  while  we 
have  not  even  as  yet  developed  a  science  and  art  of  living. 

IT  IS  a  remarkable  fact  that  eighty  millions  of  people,  living  to- 
gether as  one  political  aggregation,  are  without  a  philosophy — 
that  is,  without  a  real  reason  for  living.  The  spectacle  is  startling 
enough,  to  be  sure;  and  yet  it  does  not  startle  us,  for  we  do  not  see  it. 
We  are  so  busy,  foolishly  betraying  each  other,  that  we  see  nothing 
real — not  even  the  betrayal  and  the  folly  of  it,  and  our  thoughts  are 
so  saturated  and  deeply  dyed  with  old-world  feudalism  that  we  do 
not  even  see  the  feudalism  and  what  it  means,  what  its  tragedy  is  in 
everyday  fact.  No,  we  do  not  see  and  we  do  not  listen.  Now,  a 
people  which  neither  sees  nor  listens  is  not  practical,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  produce  a  practical  and  fitting  architecture, 
which  architecture  must  of  necessity  be  based  on  seeing  and  listening. 

The  reason  we  do  not  see  is  simple;  ive  do  not  look.  The  whole 
vast  spectacle  of  ourselves  is  right  before  our  eyes;  but  we  do  not 
look  at  it.  Hence,  of  course,  we  do  not  look  at  our  architecture. 
The  absence  of  clear  vision  amongst  us  is  astounding.  It  follows 
thus  that  we  are  the  victims  of  mountebanks  and  demagogues  of 
every  grade,  shade  and  kind,  architectural  and  otherwise,  and  every- 
wise.  Because  we  will  not  be  effectively  simple,  we  pay  the  price 
of  complication  and  inefficiency,  and  we  do  not  perceive  either  the 
real  nature  of  the  complication  or  the  real  nature  of  the  price — 
because  we  do  not  look! 

Were  we  to  look,  we  would  see  how  extraordinary  and  how  tragic 
is  our  betrayal  of  each  other,  and  to  what  friction  and  consequent 
unhappiness  it  leads.  We  would  see  that  the  prime  evil  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  betrayal  itself  as  in  the  basic  fact  that  such  betrayal  prevents  the 
expression  of  a  people  by  and  for  itself;  and  that  social  health  can 
come  only  with  expression;  that  suppression  of  function  always 
means  disease;  and  disease,  in  practice,  is  simply  another  name  for 
inefficiency. 

Now,  social  inefficiency  is  in  itself  a  con\'incing  symptom  of 
betrayal;  and,  per  contra,  efficiency  is  the  requirement  for  health. 
And  if  it  be  asked,  efficiency  in  what.'  the  answer  is  clear;  efficiency 
in  social  expression:  that  is  to  say,  in  the  expression  of  our  real  lives, 
our  real  beliefs,  aspirations  and  hopes  as  a  people;  in  other  words, 
the  real  art  of  living,  the  true  contact  with  nature  and  with  man, 
and  the  true  response  to  such  contact. 

Between  ourselves  and  nature  and  our  fellow  man  we  now  allow 
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curious  logs,  phantasms  and  abstractions  to  intervene.  On  account 
of  these  our  contact  is  not  clear  and  our  responses  are  unkind.  That 
is,  we  are  not  our  real  selves,  because  we  suppress  ourselves  in  favor 
of  fantastic  ti-aditions  which  are  not  ourselves. 

A  really  modern  architecture  can,  of  course,  come  only  from  a 
really  modern  jicople.     And  this  we  are  not. 

A  truly  modern  people  could  not  betray — would  not  think  of  such 
thing  as  entertainable. 

And  this,  therefore,  is  the  indictment:  that  we  betray  our  true 
selves;  that  we  are  not  modern. 

This,  of  course,  will  shock  your  good  American  who  thinks  he  is 
as  modern  as  the  clock,  and  who  will  be  aghast  to  hear  that  he  has  no 
clear  notion  of  things  social. 


THE  TOUCH  OF  BEAUTY 

WHAT  is  that  magical  strange  quahty 
That  gives  to  all  the  words  and  ways^of  you 
Something  supernal  .^     Others  are  as  true 
Expressions  of  the  inner  thought,  maybe. 
But  they  are  prose,  and  you  are  poetry. 

You  merely  look  at  me — and  something  new 
Calls  me  to  give  it  form,  some  faint,  far  clue 
Touches  me  from  a  world  1  cannot  see. 

And  sometimes  when  the  beauty  is  not  so  high 

It  overpowers  me,  I  am  moved  to  sing. 
But,  O  Beloved,  how  mere  words  belie 

The  wonder  of  that  half-embodied  thing! 
It  merely  brushes  me  in  going  by. 

But  leaves  me  all  alive  and  quivering. 

Elsa  Barker. 
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NATIONALISM  IN  OPERA:  CHARACTERISTIC 
RACIAL  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  THREE  OPER- 
ATIC COUNTRIES:  BY  KATHARINE  ROOF 

|PERA — unacknowledged  by  the  austere  devotees  of 
absolute  music — designated  by  them  as  "hybrid" 
and  "entertainment"  rather  than  art — marks  none 
the  less  a  significant  fusion  of  the  arts  of  drama  and 
music.  Wagner  speaks  of  the  drama  as  "  raised  to  the 
ideal  by  the  influence  of  music,"  yet  Wagner's  theories, 
passionately  rejected  at  the  time,  subsequently  ac- 
cepted without  reservation  by  his  followers — have  proved  not  to 
be  entirely  tenable.  That  is  to  say,  the  result  comparatively  seldom 
achieves  that  apotheosis  of  the  arts  that  Wagner  dreamed,  because 
of  the  limitations  imposed  by  its  constituent  elements.  For  as  the 
possessor  of  a  voice  is  infrequently  a  dramatic  actor,  the  assembling 
of  an  entire  company  of  singing  actors — unlike  the  gatheiing  together 
of  a  first-class  orchestra — is  almost  an  impossibility.  Also  Wagner's 
theory  of  the  oneness  of  gesture,  speech  and  musical  measure  practi- 
cally demonstrated  often  fails  to  accomplish  a  spontaneous  effect. 
The  musical  dramatic  sense  that  can  achieve  it,  for  one  thing,  is  in- 
frequently allied  with  the  phenomenal  voice.  It  must  be  a  sjjecial 
sense  and  inborn;  even  then  the  scheme  of  action  may  be  so  pre- 
scribed as  to  be  artistically  hampering. 

"Die  Meistersinger,"  however,  the  opera  in  which  the  action  is 
most  closely  allied  with  the  music,  is  also  the  best  adapted  to  the 
achievement  of  that  effect.  Of  tliis  opera  Wagner  said,  "Every  step, 
every  nod  of  the  head,  every  gesture  of  the  arms,  every  opening  of 
the  door  is  musically  illustrated."  Of  the  singers  of  the  heroic  roles 
familiar  to  this  generation  Ternina  and  Gadski  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  Wagner's  intention  without  too  literal  an  adher- 
ence to  the  letter.  David  Bispham  and  x\lbert  Reiss  both  possess 
the  musically  dramatic  rhythmic  sense  to  a  marked  degree;  also 
Bresslar-Gianoli,  formerly  of  the  ^Manhattan  company,  has  it,  but 
the  production  of  the  effect  is  a  far  simpler  proposition  in  her  roles. 
Mary  Garden  has  it — recall  her  Melisande.  Lina  Abarbanell,  a 
former  member  of  the  Metropolitan  company  now  in  light  opera,  has 
it  in  its  subtlest  development.  Indeed  with  Abarbanell  physical 
expression  seems  an  actual  part  of  the  musical.  But  these  instances 
are  not  in  the  majority,  and  it  is  only  a  few  times  at  most  in  a  season 
that  we  can  expect  the  whole  to  be  perfect.  Therefore  it  must  be 
conceded  to  the  exclusive  adherents  of  absolute  music  that  opera  is 
not  a  perfect  musical  system  as  such.  Yet  with  even  a  proportion  of 
the  principals  satisfactory,  so  rich  an  effect  is  produced,  so  over- 
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whelming  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  ajsthetic  sense,  that 
it  is  safe  to  say  this  hybrid  form  of  entertainment  will  survive  the 
disapproval  of  its  critics. 

THE  three  estabUshed  operatic  nations  are,  of  course,  Germany, 
Italy  and  France — in  order  of  their  importance.  Yet  the 
Russian  composers  have  produced  some  operas, — Glinka, 
Tchaikovsky,  Rubenstein,  Rimsky-Korsakow  and  others.  The  Pol- 
ish Paderewski  has  written  an  opera  with  a  theme  of  gipsy  Hfe. 
The  Bohemian  Dvorak  composed  several  operas,  and  some  American 
and  English  operas  have  been  written.  One,  the  work  of  an  Ameri- 
can composer,  has  been  promised  production  at  the  Metropolitan 
this  winter.  And  no  doubt,  since  the  announcement  of  the  offer  of  a 
prize  and  production  for  the  best  opera  by  a  native-born  American 
composer,  we  may  expect  a  great  increase  in  their  number. 

While  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  character  of  Latin  and 
Teutonic  music,  and  a  very  perceptible  difference  between  the  French 
and  the  Italian,  all  opera  orimnally  started  from  the  same  center 
in  Italy.  The  earliest  operas  by  French  and  Italian  composers  did 
not  differ  in  character — indeed  it  has  been  said  that  French  and 
Itahan  opera  up  to  the  time  of  Meyerbeer's  death  was  composed  by 
Italians  and  Germans.  Certainly  until  Gluck's  time  and  after 
Italian  opera  fashions  dominated  the  world  and  the  style  had  deteri- 
orated more  and  more  into  that  of  purely  vocal  ornamentation. 
Indeed  there  is  still  a  large  demand  for  this  sort  of  entertainment 
(and  this  is  really  entertainment  rather  than  music)  as  is  proved  by 
the  sale  of  seats  when  Melba  and  Tetrazzini  sing.  Gluck,  who 
rescued  opera  art  from  this  flowery  decadence,  stands  in  musical 
history  as  the  first  great  operatic  reformer,  the  progenitor  of  modern 
opera.  Yet  before  the  Titan  Wagner  came  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world's  musical  history  Beethoven  had  written  his  "Fidelio,"  the 
divine  Mozart  had  transfused  the  simple  melodic  spirit  of  Ger- 
many into  his  operatic  scores,  and  poor  unappreciated  von  Weber 
had  'wrought  into  his  operas  his  country's  folk  songs  and  the  fairy- 
land that  dwells  invdsibly  in  the  atmosphere  of  Germany's  poets, 
artists  and  children.  We  do  not  hear  them  in  New  York,  but  in 
Germany,  where  musical  taste  is  more  catholic  and  universal  and 
people  have  more  reverent  memories,  von  Weber's  operas  are  in- 
cluded in  each  year's  repertoire. 

Nationalism  in  music  began  in  the  legitimate  (not  the  hybrid) 
musical  forms,  and  although  it  has  been  a  latter-day  development, 
its  beginnings  were  more  than  a  century  back,  for  themes  from  the 
national  folk  songs  and  dance  rhythms  are  to  be  found  in  Haydn's  pages 
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as  well  as  in  those  of  Beethoven  and  Schumann ;  and  Chopin's  music 
is  full  of  Pohsh  and  Hungarian  color.  Dvorak  has  not  only  infus- 
ed something  of  the  characteristic  quality  of  his  own  country  in  his 
compositions,  but  has  also  written  a  New  World  symphony  utilizing 
the  themes  of  the  negro  melodies.  Tchaikovsky  and  a  number  of 
"young  Russians"  have  developed  the  folk  songs  of  their  country  into 
a  national  music,  and  Grieg  has  immortalized  the  melodies  of  Nor- 
way. The  late  Edward  IVlacDowell,  America's  greatest  composer, 
was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  to  utilize  the  themes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  in  music.  Now  a  number  of  young  composers — among 
whom  Harvey  Loomis  ranks  as  the  most  distinguished— are  making 
use  of  the  themes  of  Indian  music.  In  short  'local  color"  (shop- 
worn banal  phrase !)  if  not  nationalism,  bids  fair  to  run  riot  in  music. 

WHILE  opera  should  in  its  twofold  character  of  drama  and 
music  offer  a  most  effective  opportunity  for  the  character- 
istically national  in  music,  yet  it  has  really  been  expressed  less 
often  in  that  form  than  in  orchestral  composition.  There  is  only  one 
opera  among  the  great  musical  compositions  of  the  world  that  would 
come  in  this  class,  and  it  is  in  a  wide  general  sense,  rather  than  a 
literal  one  that  has  the  national  character — I  refer,  of  course,  to 
"Die  Meistersinger."  There  have  been  operas  written,  however, 
embodying  to  a  considerable  extent  the  atmosphere  of  the  country 
they  deal  with,  although  not  written  by  a  native  composer.  When 
Verdi,  the  great  Italian  master  of  melody,  at  the  turning-point  of  his 
career,  wrote  "Aida,"  he  studied  the  ancient  melodies  of  Egypt  with 
the  result  that,  however  unrealistic  the  book  of  the  opera,  the  music, 
especially  the  Nile  scene,  is  fairly  saturated  with  the  sense  of  Egypt. 
Recall  the  strange  exotic  effect  in  that  act  of  the  combination  of 
strings,  wood  wind  and  voice!  It  brings  images  of  the  desert,  the 
tropical  night  and  all  the  mystery  and  color  of  that  strange  land. 
"Carmen,'  although  fairly  realistic  in  its  Spanish  effect,  does  not 
give  a  very  positively  Spanish  impression  in  its  music.  But  Gior- 
dano's "Siberia,"  intended  as  a  dramatization  of  that  terrible  country, 
does  succeed  in  imparting  the  atmosphere  of  the  subject,  especially 
in  the  second  act.  The  curtain  is  raised  upon  the  unspeakably  deso- 
late snowswept  wastes  of  Siberia,  with  w41d  wailing  sounds  in  the 
orchestra  that  might  be  the  fierce  whirls  of  icy  winds  or  the  despairing 
cries  of  exiles.  The  prelude,  in  itself  atmospheric,  is  played  in  con- 
nection with  this  landscape  devoid  of  figures  and  action,  and  if  it 
falls  short  of  expressing  the  inexpressible  tragedy  of  Siberia,  it  cer- 
tainly creates  as  much  effect  as  the  hearer  desires — for  Siberia  is  in 
the  realm  of  things  that  won't  bear  thinking  about.     The  dominant 
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theme  in  this  prekide  is  a  Russian  national  song.  It  is  by  far  tlie 
most  interesting  opera  of  Giordano's  that  has  been  heard  in  America, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  leading  role  was  sung  by  a  soprano 
with  an  antipathy  to  the  pitch,  a  most  excellent  performance  was 
given  at  the  Manhattan  last  season.  Eugen  d'Albert's  opera  "Tief- 
land,"  recently  produced  at  the  MetropoHtan,  is  a  characteristic 
drama  dealing  with  the  peasants  of  the  Spanish  mountains,  some- 
what similar  to  "Cavalleria  Rusticana."  The  music  is  in  the  modern 
Wagnerian  style  and  dramatically  descriptive  of  the  story. 

While  Verdi's  "Otello"  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
modern  Italian  operas,  Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana"  is  per- 
haps the  most  characteristically  national — most  characteristic,  that 
is,  in  the  combination  of  music  and  story,  for  it  is  of  course  lower  in 
the  artistic  scale  than  the  master  works  of  Verdi  and  the  finished  art 
products  of  Puccini.  The  music  is  typically  Itahan  in  that  it  resem- 
bles the  songs  of  the  people  rather  than  the  exaggerated  coloratura 
effects  of  the  preceding  musical  generation.  Without  employing, 
as  Puccini  does,  the  Wagnerian  leading  motives,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
result  of  the  influence  of  the  Wagnerian  ideal  which  caused  dramatic 
melodic  opera  to  replace  the  vocally  pyrotechnic  in  Italy.  The  story 
is  a  typical,  hot-blooded  Italian  incident, — a  girl  whose  lover  has 
tired  of  her  through  her  jealousy  brings  about  a  duel  in  which  he  is 
killed.  The  action  is  intense,  moving  inevitably  to  its  tragic  climax 
and  furnishes  as  simple  a  dramatic  opportunity  for  the  characters 
as  a  play.  I  suppose  Emma  Calve  more  than  any  other  artist  is 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  American  public  with  the  role  of  San- 
tuzza,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  moving  and  artistic 
interpretations  have  been  given  by  Ternina  and  Gadski.  Emmy 
Destinn,  a  Bohemian  singer  somewhat  of  the  Calve  type,  now  in 
the  Metropolitan  company,  made  her  first  appearance  in  Berlin 
in  this  role,  and  was  engaged  there  upon  the  strength  of  her  success. 

IN  FRANCE  a  characteristically  national  quality  is  discernible  in 
the  composers  of  opera  from  the  time  of  Herold  (eighteenth  to 
nineteenth  century)  to  the  present  period  of  Massenet,  Debussy, 
Charpentier  and  the  French  Wagnerite,  Bruneau,  including  Bizet, 
Gounod,  Delibes,  Thomas  and  the  great  Berlioz — who  did  not  how- 
ever exert  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  history  of  opera.  Among 
them  all,  it  remained  for  Charpentier  in  this  decade  to  produce  in 
"Louise"  the  most  characteristically  national  opera  of  France. 
Bruneau,  it  is  true,  had  put  Zola  to  music, — hollow  Wagnerian 
shapes  of  music  seemingly  with  little  substance  or  invention,  but 
"Louise"  if  not  a  national  expression  of  France  is  a  true  dramatiza- 
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tion  in  story  and  music  of  the  sociology  of  Paris.  It  is  a  little  stronger 
dramatically  than  musically  perhaps.  The  modern  French  tendency 
seems  more  toward  the  theatric  than  the  musical  side  of  opera — but 
it  is  a  vigorous  work.  We  are  told  that  Paris  is  not  France,  yet  it  is 
futile  to  deny  that  Paris  is  a  concentration,  an  epitome,  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  even  if  the  shadows  are  more  strongly  marked 
there  than  in  the  provinces.  "Louise"  is  a  story  of  the  working  girl 
of  Paris — not  an  "exposure"  of  the  evils  of  the  situation,  for  the 
French  artist  does  not  preach,  he  reflects.  The  drama  of  conse- 
quences is,  however,  sufficiently  clear  for  the  spectator  eager  for  the 
moral — the  lamentable  consequences  attendant  upon  the  French 
marriage  laws  and  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  working  classes. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  uninformed  sentimentalist  about 
Paris  passionately  contends  that  Louise  is  not  typical,  the  Paris  work- 
ino-  girl  herself,  far  from  resenting  the  portrait,  has  made  an  idol  of 
Charpentier  and  a  special  performance  is  given  each  season  at  the 
Opera  Comique  for  these  girls. 

Louise  is  a  sewing  girl  whose  lover,  an  artist  and  a  Montmartre 
Bohemian,  is  disapproved  of  by  her  parents.  She  is  in  love  with 
the  artist  and  perhaps  more  in  love  with  the  joy  of  living;  yet  under 
the  French  law  marriage  is  not  possible  without  the  parents'  consent. 
So  finally  yielding  to  her  lover's  entreaties,  she  goes  off  with  him  to 
live  the  gay  Bohemian  life  of  Montmartre.  She  returns  to  her  home 
when  her  mother  brings  news  of  her  father's  illness,  but  in  the  end  is 
goaded  to  revolt  by  her  father's  reproaches  and  her  mother's  taunts. 
"  Ce  qu'il  appelle  V amour  libre,  il  na  qu'un  hut  equiver^  le  mariage," 
the  mother  says.  Louise  raves  of  her  lover  and  of  the  joys  of  Bohe- 
mia, then  in  an  outburst  of  despairing  anger  her  father  drives  her 
from  the  house,  and  she  goes  out  to  the  beckoning  lights  of  Paris. 
He  calls  her  back,  but  it  is  too  late.  A  squalid  tragedy  perhaps, 
but  real, — the  pleasure-loving  girl,  the  termagant  mother  with  her 
ideal  of  respectability,  which  however  is  associated  in  the  girl's 
mind  only  with  ugliness  and  sharp  words;  the  futile  loving  father, 
the  inability  of  both  parents  to  understand  that  the  girl  is  an  individ- 
ual who  must  live  her  own  life,  and  the  inevitable  result, — the  girl, 
refused  legitimate  happiness,  drawn  by  spell  of  hfe  and  love- 
making  away  from  the  dreary  home  of  disputes  and  quarrels.  Louise 
may  not  be  an  elevated  type,  but  she  is  a  true  one,  as  indeed  are  all 
the  characters  in  the  drama,  and  they  all  make  their  appeal  to  the 
sympathy,  for  all  are  only  victims  of  their  social  order,  even  the 
mother  seeking  with  the  ill-advised  weapon  of  a  bitter  tongue  to 
bring  about  the  result  that  seems  best  to  her  mother  heart;  iow we, 
after  all,  only  craving  the  rights  of  her  youth,  however  spiritually 
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unenlightened  she  may  seem  to  the  idealist.  Many  sympathizers 
in  the  American  audience — judging  by  the  comments  one  hears  about 
one — think  of  Louise  at  the  end  as  withheld  from  the  arms  of  a  loving 
husband  by  a  bad-tempered  mother  and  a  selfish  father,  and  sympa- 
thetically rejoice  when  she  escapes,  with  what  they  apparently  con- 
ceive to  be  that  popular  sentiment  of  melodrama — "  My  place  is  by 
my  husband!"  Although  a  beautifully-gowned  woman  behind  me, 
recording  audibly  all  the  doings  on  the  stage,  did  placidly  comment, 
"Drunk  with  sin,"  as  Louise  raved  of  Paris,  life  and  love.  Well- 
after  all,  both  of  these  misapprehensions — each  characteristic  in  its 
way  of  the  naive  majority  in  our  audiences — do  no  harm  and  in  this 
case  at  least  they  go  to  prove  the  cheering  fact  that  the  situation  of 
the  working  girl  in  America  is  happier  than  that  of  her  sisters  in  Paris. 

The  music  of  "Louise,"  while  constructed  according  to  the  Wag- 
nerian scheme  of  orchestration,  does  not  employ  to  any  extent  his 
system  of  leading  motives  but  aims  rather  at  atmospheric  effect. 
The  Paris  street  cries  are  worked  into  the  harmonic  design  in  a  most 
efl:"ective  scene  upon  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  And  while  it  seems 
as  if  something  more  vividly  interesting  might  have  been  done  along 
this  line — for  the  intervals  of  some  of  the  Paris  cries  are  eerie  in  their 
strangeness — it  succeeds  in  being  both  picturesque  and  virile. 

Mary  Garden  has  observed  the  type  of  the  Paris  working  girl 
and  reproduced  it.  Individuals  undiscerning  of  type  and  only  super- 
ficially observant  of  Paris,  may  explain  to  you  that  details  of  her  make- 
up and  impersonation  are  not  realistic,  but  anyone  who  has  happened 
to  observe  the  type  knows  that  it  is  realistic,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  typical  French  girl  is  a  far  less  attractive  person  than  Mary 
Garden's  Louise.  It  is  true  that  the  part  of  Louise,  unlike  Melisande, 
demands  more  voice  than  Mary  Garden  has  to  give,  nevertheless 
her  performance  from  the  dramatic  standpoint  disarms  criticism. 
Gilibert  gave  a  wonderful  portrait  of  the  father, — a  typical  French 
father  of  that  class,  with  something  of  a  woman's  tenderness  for  his 
children,  tyrannized  over  by  the  typical  French  wife  of  that  class, — 
masculine,  abusive,  dominant,  forceful.  Nothing  superior  to  Bress- 
lar-Gianoli's  impersonation  of  this  mother  has  been  given  here  in  the 
operatic  drama.  No  beautiful  young  mother  with  prematurely  sil- 
vered locks  and  a  face  untouched  by  years  such  as  we  are  familiar 
with  in  the  operatic  mothers  of  Gerville-Reache,  but  a  harsh,  unlovely, 
untidy  old  French  ouvriire.  Through  long  periods  of  silence  she 
lives  and  moves  in  the  story,  with  all  the  effectiveness  of  speech. 

Another  French  opera  to  be  given  at  the  Manhattan  this  season, 
"Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  by  Massenet,  while  of  less  musical 
significance  than  "Louise,"  reveals  in  its  touching  story  the  most 
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delicate  and  charming  qualities  of  the  French  mind.  Too  much 
must  not  be  expected  of  the  music,  for  Massenet  at  his  best  achieves 
little  more  than  drawing  room  excellence.  He  is  smooth,  saccharine, 
spirited  sometimes,  sometimes  passionate— as  a  lover  might  whisper 
in  his  lady's  ear  behind  her  lace  fan.  He  never  touches  the  depths. 
The  story  of  this  opera  is  of  a  little  juggler  who  becomes  a  monk,  and 
being  sorrowful  because  he  has  no  gifts  or  talents  like  the  other  monks 
to  offer  to  the  Virgin,  is  found  playing  his  tricks  before  her  shrine  in 
the  cathedral.  An  exquisite  little  fancy  and  very  French  in  the  sense 
that  we  use  the  word  when  we  mean  to  praise.  The  opera  was 
originally  written  without  a  woman  in  the  cast,  but  the  music  of  the 
title  role  has  been  rearranged  for  a  woman's  voice,  so  that  Mary 
Garden  can  play  the  part.  When  a  master  transfuses  into  music 
some  such  theme  as  this  we  will  have  an  example  of  a  more  admirable 
phase  of  French  life  to  stand  beside  "Louise  '  as  a  typically  French 
opera.  Yet  "Louise"  is  the  more,  not  the  less,  interesting  for  its 
realism.  It  is  not  an  idealized  working  girl  (the  ideal  of  the  general 
pubhc  in  America)  that  we  crave,  but  rather  some  more  ideal  expres- 
sion of  the  French  genius.  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  is  as 
ethereal  and  as  poetic  a  thing  as  one  could  imagine — such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of — but  it  could  hardly  be  called  typically  French 
in  either  subject  or  musical  treatment,  in  spite  of  some  characteris- 
tically French  mannerisms  in  the  score. 

IT  IS  not  surprising  that  Germany,  the  country  that  has  given  the 
greatest  musicians  to  the  world,  should  have  produced  the  great- 
est national  opera.  Wagner's  "Die  Meistersinger"  is  not  only 
an  expression  of  the  very  essence  of  Germany  and  of  all  that  is  most 
simple  and  lovable  in  the  German  character,  it  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  musical  compositions,  an  epoch-making  work  of  genius,  of 
which  it  has  been  said  that  the  score  contains  enough  new  things  in 
musical  invention  to  furnish  ideas  for  an  entire  musical  generation. 
A  comic  opera,  Wagner  called  it, — a  lesson,  certainly,  as  to  what 
comic  opera  may  be.  To  be  sure,  the  desire  to  write  a  "Die  Meister- 
singer" is  not  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  but  Wagner 
has  proved  that  comedy  may  inspire  as  true  an  art  in  music  as  tragedy. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  world's  laughter  has  been  the  theme  of  the  com- 

Eosers.  The  great  operas  have  been  concerned  principally  with 
loodshed  and  tears,  or  in  their  more  cheerful  subjects  with  the 
poetic  or  fantastic.  Mozart's  "  Magic  Flute"  and  "  Figaro"  are  excep- 
tions, but  in  both  cases  the  humor  is  confined  to  the  music.  "  Die  Meister- 
singer" has  its  deep  human  truths,  yet  laughter  predominates,  even 
if  sometimes  it  is  on  the  edge  of  tears.     The  dehcious  humor  of 
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music  and  dialogue,  the  irresistible  play  of  beauty,  is  over  the  surface 
of  depths.  For  the  whole  pageant  of  the  life  of  the  people  is  in  this 
opera,  concentratedly  expressed  in  that  tremendous  march  of  the 
guilds  in  the  last  act.  "Die  Meistersinger"  is  concerned  with  that 
picturesque  period  in  Germany  when  the  arts  of  poetry  and  song 
were  taken  up  by  the  artisans, — the  goldsmiths,  the  cobblers,  tailors, 
weavers,  shoemakers.  It  is  rich,  Mediseval,  full  of  the  color  of  the 
life  of  tlie  free  cities  with  their  guilds  and  master  workers;  yet  it  is 
not  only  Medijeval,  it  is  humanity,  the  humanity  of  today.  It  is 
Nurnberg,  but  it  is  also  the  soul  of  Germany;  and  all  that  is  finest 
in  the  national  character  is  embodied  in  the  beautiful  and  touching 
figure  of  one  man.  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  a  simple  man,  yet 
with  the  vision  of  the  poet.  "Thoroughly  German  is  my  Hans 
Sachs,"  said  Wagner  of  his  own  creation — although  a  real  Hans 
Sachs  lived  and  worked  and  wrote  and  was  beloved  and  died  in 
Nurnberg, — indeed  all  the  names  of  the  master  singers  are  those  of 
real  men,  master  workers  of  Nurnberg.  "Die  Meistersinger"  is 
an  allegorical  expression  of  the  necessity  to  break  away  from  arti- 
ficial musical  forms  and  receive  the  lesson  of  nature  in  order  to 
achieve  true  beauty.  It  is  a  fable  for  critics  who  cannot  see  the  jewel 
at  their  feet,  yet  it  parodies  the  world  at  large  as  well  as  Germany 
in  dramatizing  this  tendencv  to  be  ])lind  to  the  revelation  of  genius 
while  genius  lives. 

Beckmesser  is  often  made  up  in  a  caricature  semblance  of  Meyer- 
beer, the  facile  Hebrew  who  wrote  for  his  generation  and  won  his 
tribute  from  it.  Yet  the  character  stands  rather  as  Wagner's  humor- 
ously satirical  perception  of  his  critics  and  of  Meyerbeerism  in  music, 
than  as  a  caricature  of  the  German-Hebrew  composer  of  French 
opera.  "Take  as  your  model  any  captious  critic,"  he  wrote  to  a 
singer  about  to  learn  the  role.  But  when  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  is 
forgotten  his  memory  will  survive  in  Wagner's  immortal  caricature — 
oh,"irony  of  time!  for  was  there  ever  more  irresistible  caricature  written 
in  words  or  music  than  the  parody  of  the  soulless  Italian  trills  and 
roulades  in  Beckmesser  s  song!  Then  on  the  other  side  recall  the 
inevitable  evolution  of  JVaUher's  song,  the  song  of  nature,  that  opened 
the  ears  of  Ham  Sachs  to  the  possibilities  of  music.  "Wlien  the 
fields  were  free  from  the  frost  in  the  woodland  .  .  .  there  I 
learned  my  song,"  TValther  replies  when  questioned  as  to  the  origin 
of  his  music.  And  when  he  is  preparing  for  the  prize  contest  of 
song  in  which  he  hopes  to  win  Eva.  the  goldsmith's  daughter  whom 
he  loves,  und  Beckmesser,  his  rival,  cries  harshly.  '"BegmV  TValther, 
breaking  into  a  flood  of  divine  melody,  repeats  "Begin!  So  cries  the 
spring  in  the  wood "     And  in  Hans  Sachs^  conclusion  when  he 
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recalls  afterward  the  wonderful  music, — "He  sano-  Ijecause  he  must" 
— lies  the  simple  explanation  of  all  genius.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
hyperbole  in  recalhng  the  music  of  "Die  Meistersinger," — the  de- 
licious craiety  of  the  Johannistag  round,  the  beautiful  choral  at  the 
beo'innini'  of  the  opera,  the  music  of  Hans  Sachs'  reminiscence  of 
Walthers  song,  as  he  leans  out  of  his  window  at  the  close  of  his 
day's  work,  into  the  elder-scented  night — and  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  is  in  the  music  ;— then  the  exquisite  love  music  of  Walther  and 
Eva,  the  famous  quintet,  the  greatest  quintet  ever  written;  the 
touchino-  little  legend  that  David  sings,  '"Am  Jordan  Sankt  Johannes 
stand";  then  the  humorous  weaving  in  of  the  cobbler's  tapping  on 
his  shoe  with  Beckmessers  absurd  serenade,  perhaps  the  most  delect- 
able bit  of  comedy  in  the  world  of  music.  Again,  the  tremendous 
polyphonic  marv^ef  of  the  scene  of  the  street  riot,  and  the  picture  of 
it,  all  the  little  apprehensive  curious  candles  appearing  at  the  high 
windows  of  the  narrow  street,  then  when  the  trouble  is  over  the  disap- 
pearing of  the  lights  one  by  one,  and  the  figure  of  the  watchman  com- 
ino-  around  the  dark  corner  from  among  the  shadows  of  the  houses 
with  his  cry,  "Praise  the  Lord  of  Heaven,"  then  the  long  note  of  his 
ox  horn  fading  into  the  distance.  Wagner  insisted  that  it  should  be 
a  real  ox  horn  in  G  flat  for  its  tone  color  is  peculiar  and  blends  in 
indescribable  beauty  with  the  soft  harmonies  of  the  close  when  the 
moonlight  steals  into  the  little  street. 

New  Yorkers  are  fortunate  in  having  beautiful  memories  of 
"Die  Meistersinger"  and  some  that  are  present  privileges  as  well. 
The  Hans  SacJis  of  Emil  Fischer  is  hkely  to  stand  always  as  the  real 
Hans  Sachs  for  those  who  remember  it,  even  if  that  memory  is  an 
immature  one.  Van  Rooy's  Hans  Sachs  has  many  admirers,  but 
it  lacks  the  Teutonic  flavor  and  liis  voice  has  many  disagreeable  tones. 
Also  he  does  not  suggest  the  type  which  is  large,  bemgnant,  poetic, 
tender.  It  is  an  intelligent,  "but  never  an  inspired  performance. 
Fritz  Feinhals  of  Munich,  who  will  sing  the  part  this  year,  has  a  fine 
voice  and  it  seems  safe  to  expect  a  satisfactory  impersonation  of  the 
character  from  liim— after  all  it  should  be  sung  by  a  German.  With 
Gadski  as  Eva,  Schumann-Heink  as  Magdale7ie,— such  a  warm  con- 
centrated humor  as  she  infused  into  that  short  part — Reiss  as  David, 
and  several  excellent  Beckmessers,  we  have  been  exceptionally  for- 
tunate in  the  cast  of  this  opera.  Walther  has  been  a  changing  quantity ; 
the  best  impersonation  vocally,  at  least  of  recent  years,  is  that  of 
Heinrich  Knote.  No  one  ever  can  or  wdll  be  more  essentially  Eva 
in  voice  or  personahty  than  Johanna  Gadski— it  was,  by  the  way,  the 
first  part  she  sang  in  America.  She  has  all  the  sweet  human  spon- 
taneous young  German  quality  of  the  part.     The  David  of  Reiss  is  a 
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work  of  art,  deliciously  funny,  yet  touching,  too,  as  he  stands  before 
liis  beloved  master  to  sing  his  son^,  the  St.  John's  legend  of  Niim- 
berg,  and  receives  his  freedom.  It  is  a  scene  that  can  bring  tears 
to  the  eyes — not  the  tears  of  sentimentality  of  which  we  may  be  some- 
times shamefacedly  guilty  in  the  theater — but  of  a  direct,  simple 
human  appeal  that  goes  to  the  heart.  The  same  appeal  is  in  Gad- 
ski's  voice  as  she  gives  her  cry  of  joy  at  the  sight  ot  IValther.  All 
the  thrill  and  passionate  self-oblivion  of  young  love  is  in  it. 

The  Beckmesser  of  David  Bispham  was  a  study.  He  looked  like  an 
Abbey  picture — for  Mr.  Bispham  is  more  than  one  kind  of  an  artist — 
and  it  was  inimitable  in  the  humor  of  all  the  small  touches.  Goritz 
gives  a  lustier,  perhaps  a  grosser,  interpretation,  but  it  is  amusing 
and  convincing  and  leaves  one  without  the  impulse  to  criticize. 

THERE  is  another  opera  too  essentially  Teutonic  to  be  passed 
over  without  mention, — the  fairy  story  opera  of  Ilumperdinck, 
"Hansel  und  Gretel."  It  is  only  the  old  folk  tale  famihar 
to  every  German,  for  they  have  all  grown  up  with  it  in  the  nursery, 
but  it  is  set  to  the  most  exquisite  descriptive  and  characteristic  music. 
There  is  the  cruel  stepmother,  and  the  wicked  old  witch  who  steals 
children  in  order  to  bake  them  into  cakes,  and  who  is  baked  into  gin- 
gerbread in  her  own  oven  in  the  end— and  we  were  all  so  afraid  we 
would  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  gingerbread  effigy  come 
out  of  the  oven !  And  how  eminently  satisfying  to  the  childish,  not 
to  say  grown  up,  sense  of  justice  is  the  nemesis  of  that  conclusion! 
It  has  the  inevitableness  of  the  Greek  drama!  Louise  Homer,  who 
disguises  her  wholesome  beauty  under  the  guise  of  the  horrid  witch, 
always  refused  to  come  before  the  curtain  after  this  catastrophe. 
But  a  friend  who  was  escorting  the  singer's  small  son  to  a  children's 
matinee  of  the  opera,  feehng  apprehensive  lest  the  child  should  burst 
into  tears  at  the  thought  of  his  beloved  mother  converted  into  ginger- 
bread, persuaded  her  to  come  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera. 
But  instead  of  feeling  reassured  by  the  sight,  he  exclaimed,  "Why 
does  she  come  out  when  she  was  all  burnt  up.^"  "You  see,"  his 
mother  said  afterward,  "he  knew  better  than  we  did,"  and  she  never 
afterward  came  out  at  the  close  of  that  act. 

The  performance  of  "Hansel  und  Gretel,"  given  the  year  of  its 
first  production  at  the  Metropolitan,  was  beyond  criticism.  Goritz 
as  the  father,  and  even  Marion  Weed  as  the  mother,  were  both 
entirely  in  the  picture,  while  Mme.  Homer's  ^dtch  was  the  most 
convincingly  wicked  witch  conceivable.  And  the  Hansel  and  Gretel 
of  Bella  Al'ten  and  Lina  Abarbanell  had  all  the  freshness  and  the 
naivete  of  childhood;  the    result,  no    doubt,  of  the    temperamental 
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child-likeness  and  simplicity  of  the  two  young  artists.  They  were 
real  German  cliildren  wandering  in  a  fairy  wood,  and  presented  such 
an  illusion  of  childhood  as  is  scarcely  ever  achieved  on  the  stage.  Bella 
Alten  as  the  good  little  girl,  Abarbanell  a  real  httle  boy — not  a  girl 
in  masquerade — half  material  little  Bube,  half  fairyland  elf  blowing 
about  the  wood  picking  flowers  and  eating  berries.  The  dehcious 
little  duet  sung  by  the  two  children  as  they  sweep  the  hearth  is  one  of 
the  many  musical  episodes  that  linger  in  the  memory.  And  the 
scene  in  the  wood  when  the  angels  descend  to  guard  the  sleeping 
children  is  one  of  tender  and  appeaUng  beauty.  It  is  more  than  a 
pity  that  neither  Bella  Alten  nor  Lina  Abarbanell  are  in  the  company 
now  to  play  these  parts.  Miss  Matfield,  who  took  Abarbanell's 
place  the  second  year,  was  a  most  colorless  and  inadequate  Hansel, 
neither  childish  nor  boyish. 

A  fairy  story,  a  children's  opera,  one  might  think  perhaps,  not 
having  heard  it.  Yet  it  is  a  musical  work  of  genius,  full  of  the  inde- 
scribable spell  of  childhood  and  fairyland.  Neither  is  it  in  any  sense 
imitative  musically,  although  it  is  built  upon  the  modem  Wagnerian 
plan.  Another  opera  of  the  same  type  by  the  same  composer, — - 
"The  Children  of  the  King,"  is  to  be  given  at  the  Metropolitan  this 
winter. 

To  conclude — the  question  of  nationalism  in  opera  is  the  same 
as  the  question  of  type  in  all  art.  It  becomes  art  when  it  is  first  of 
all  music  and  drama,  and  after  that  national  opera. 
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OOR  is  the  man  that  seeds  his  fallow  soil 
With  heavy  over-yields  of  grain  and  grass, 
And  never  rests  a  moment  in  his  toil 
To  smile  upon  the  abundance  that  he  has. 


But  rich  is  he,  that  having  naught  of  gold. 

Nor  roods  of  tilth,  nor  power  nor  priceless  gem. 

Yet  has  them  all — if  his  the  gift  to  hold 
A  happy  heart  that  never  covets  them! 

Aloysius  Coll. 
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)HE  crape  on  the  bell  reassured  him.  Just  at  the 
moment  his  mother  had  'phoned  he  had  been  so  ven'^ 
much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  that  he  feared 
he  might  have  incorrectly  copied  the  street  number 
on  his  blotting-pad  while  promising  mechanically 
to  go  to  the  funeral.  Only  the  fact  of  his  old  nurse's 
death  and  the  necessity  of  going  within  the  hour  had 
pierced  his  mind,  and  he  had  fortunately  hooked  up  the  receiver 
before  his  sweet-voiced  mother  could  detect  his  anger.  Since  illness 
had  prevented  her  from  going  herself,  he  would  not  for  worlds  have 
hurt  her  by  refusing,  and  then  somebody  simply  had  to  go.  None 
the  less  he  had  been  extremely  vexed. 

It  had  been  the  one  time  when  he  desired  nothing  external  to 
turn  aside,  even  temporarily,  his  determination;  he  had  suspected 
its  strength.  For  nights  he  had  been  struggling  with  himself,  but 
now  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  the  "thing,"  and  had  been 
expecting  "them"  at  any  moment  for  his  final  answer,  he  had  not 
wanted  the  slightest  slanting  incident  to  interfere.  It  was  true  some 
people  might  have  thought  it  a  dishonest  thing,  and  so  had  he  at  first ; 
but  as  he  had  examined  it  more  closely  in  the  hght  of  its  real  advan- 
tages to  him,  he  had  accused  lumself  of  overnice  quibblino^.  Besides, 
it  would  make  certain  his  reelection,  and  once  back  in  Washington, 
he  would  continue  to  do  as  much  good  as  ever  for  his  constituents. 
It  had  not  been  for  himself,  then,  that  he  had  resolved  to  do  the 
wrong — if  that  were  the  word.  But  he  had  not  been  anxious,  either, 
to  linger  with  his  state  of  mind;  it  made  him  strangely  uncomfortable; 
and  though  he  was  positive  it  was  not  his  conscience  which  bothered 
him,  he  had  been  convinced  he  would  be  more  at  ease  once  liis  deter- 
mination had  been  translated  into  the  visible  action.  Then  there 
would  be  no  retreat;  that  would  force  him  to  look  only  ahead.  Still, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  it  was  possible  "they"  might  be  a  trifle  late  in 
arriving,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  be  over  long  either.  So  glancing 
at  his  watch  he  had  left  liis  study  quickly,  seeing  he  had  barely  time 
to  cross  the  Bridge  before  the  service  would  begin. 

As  his  machine  had  begun  to  nose  inquiringly  amid  the  crooked 
streets  the  fear  that  he  might  not  find  the  number  after  all  had  gradu- 
ally distracted  his  mind  from  the  "thing."  Suddenly  remembering 
he  Iiad  brought  no  flowers,  he  stopped  before  a  small  unostenta- 
tious shop  with  wire  molds  and  animated  mottoes  bulging  in  the 
window.  At  his  request  the  old  florist  had  immediately  begun,  with 
twisted  nail-nipped  fingers,  to  sort  the  frail  white  flowers  of  grief. 
He  had  started  to  sound  the  florist  about  the  political  situation  in  that 
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district,  but  was  shocked  at  his  lack  of  interest  in  a  thing  so  vital. 
He  had  been  a  bit  hurt  also  that  the  old  man  had  not  recognized  him. 
Even  though  he  had  thrown  out  pointed  hints  about  the  many  events 
already  in  his  young  career,  and  even  though  he  had  suggested  dis- 
creetly that  he  was  the  coming  man,  still,  unimpressed  and  disinter- 
ested, the  weak-eyed  storekeeper  whose  life  lay  amid  flowers  and  not 
in  the  world  of  big  events,  had  only  mounted  the  dehcate  blossoms 
into  a  long  plaintive  sheath.  He  questioned  whether  the  recent 
hard  timeshad  depressed  the  business  of  flower  selling,  but  the  old 
man  only  answered  that  people  always  bought  flowers;  they  were 
the  language  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  of  greeting  and  of  parting,  of  life 
and  of  death.  He  had  instinctively  been  glad  to  leave  the  shop. 
He  hated  the  sentimentalist, — people  who  maundered  in  emotion 
and  never  did  anything — as  he  did. 

When  he  had  discovered  the  crape  on  the  bell  he  had  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  left  his  machine.  Now  as  he  pressed  through  the 
caHcoed  and  ginghamed  children,  who,  clustered  about  the  door 
which  hid  the  event,  were  staring  at  him  in  open-eyed  interest  and 
thumb-mouthed  wonder,  it  struck  him  how  kind  it  was  of  him  to  go 
to  all  this  bother  over  his  old  nurse.  She  could  never  know  what  he 
was  doing,  but  it  was  a  pretty  bit  of  devotion  to  her  memory,  and 
then  perhaps  some  reporter  might  learn  of  the  episode.  So  as  he 
walked  up  the  red-carpeted  steps,  he  stifled  the  last  bit  of  remaining 
anger  at  its  interruption  in  his  scheme  of  things. 

They  greeted  him  at  the  head  of  the  stairs;  somebody  must  have 
told  the  others  who  he  was,  for  he  immediately  saw  they  were  cor- 
rectly effusive.  They  took  his  hat  and  the  flowers  which  were  such 
damp  and  drippy  things  to  hold.  They  ushered  him  into  the  front 
room.  There  were  no  shutters  on  the  windows;  the  half-lowered 
shades  were  white  and  made  no  attempt  to  keep  out  either  the  light 
or  the  puffy  summer  breeze.  As  he  was  led  ceremoniously  to  the 
place  where  she  lay  so  quietly,  he  wondered  whether  the  children 
in  the  street  were  dancing  now  to  the  organ  which  was  incongruously 
grinding  out  its  jigging  tunes.  Someone  lifted  the  covering  with  a 
touch  of  pride,  he  thought — for  it  was  all  their  own.  He  looked  at 
her  through  the  well-polished  glass.     She  had  changed. 

He  was  glad  when  he  could  sit  in  the  large  imposing  chair  near 
the  corner  to  wait  for  the  service  to  begin.  He  should  like  to  have 
been  left  entirely  alone  with  his  emotions,  for  he  felt  them  adapting 
themselves  nicely  to  the  situation;  but  the  family  would  buzz  about 
him  and  formally  present  their  friends.  They  were  all  in  black  and 
for  the  first  time  he  realized  he  had  not  changed  his  suit,  as  he  should 
have,  of  course.     It  did  seem  a  little  out  of  keeping  that  under  the 
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circumstances  he  should  be  the  obvious  center  of  attraction,  but  he 
had  long  since  learned  to  accept  attention  and  he  supposed  that  would 
always  be  liis  lot.  There  were  only  a  few,  however,  seven  or  eight, 
to  be  precise,  besides  the  family,  and  he  thought  of  the  family.  There 
was  the  daughter,  and  the  son  and  the  daughter's  husband — that  was 
all.     Only  three  who  really  belonged  there. 

The  thin-lipped  daughter  sat  beside  him  at  first  and  told  with 
infinite  detail  of  her  mother's  last  few  days,  of  how  often  she  had 
thought  of  him  and  of  his  mother  and  of  her  long  years  in  his  family. 
He  dimly  began  to  see  he  had  meant  something  to  the  old  nurse — 
and  he  was  glad  he  regretted  for  a  moment  that  he  had  resented 
coming.  Her  son  came  up,  too,  and  greeted  liim  with  a  firm  grip. 
He  liked  the  keen  eager  eyes  and  the  aggressive  point  to  his  chin,  but 
he  was  surprised  to  see  in  neither  one  of  her  children  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  humbleness  of  their  origin.  He  had  remembered  the 
nurse  had  been  common — the  face  of  the  nurse,  he  meant,  as  he  had 
known  it  in  the  past.  She  had  never  used  the  most  correct  grammar, 
and  she  had  never  actually  learned  to  read  or  write.  But  her  chil- 
dren had.  He  recalled  from  the  scraps  his  mother  had  told  him  at 
odd  times  in  his  relaxed  tolerating  moments,  of  their  progress  and 
their  success  in  the  world.  He  could  see,  too,  very  clearly,  from  their 
speech  and  manner,  they  were  quite  different  from  the  mother.  He 
could  not  help  recording  these  things,  as  he  was  saying  appropriate 
words  of  sympathy  and  impatiently  awaiting  the  minister. 

The  minister  came  after  a  time  and  as  he  saw  the  white-sur- 
pliced  man  standing  in  the  doorway  hesitating,  he  vaguely  felt  the 
rivalship  in  the  attention  the  others  would  give.  A  frail  sallow- 
faced  woman  with  deep-set  nervous  eyes  passed  about  some  prayer 
books,  and  he  took  one,  which  opened  ironically  enough  at  the  bap- 
tismal service.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  moralized  over  this, 
but  the  minister  had  entered  the  room,  and  had  begun  to  read  in  a 
sing-song  voice.  Somehow  the  voice  was  different  from  what  he  had 
expected;  it  did  not  seem  to  fit  the  much-lined  bad-toothed  counte- 
nance. It  was  also  without  spontaneity — its  quaverings  were  so 
automatic.  It  jerked  along  like  the  phonographic  needle  rising  and 
falling  on  the  wax  record.  He  tried  to  pay  attention,  but  his  mind 
would  wander;  besides,  he  never  liked  to  hear  other  people  talk. 

He  began  to  take  in  the  room.  It  did  not  fit  in  mth  his  precon- 
ceived idea,  either.  It  was  so  clean  and  measured.  Save  for  the 
slight  rumple  on  the  rug  where  the  minister  was  standing  and  a  gaping 
tear  in  the  orange  wall-paper  above  the  mantel  everything  was  in 
order.  The  pictures  on  the  wall  lacked  some  uniformity,  but  one  of 
them  at  least,  an  engraving,  showed  taste;  it  was  a  Venus  de  Milo. 
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He  smiled  to  himself  that  they  should  own  that  common  picture. 
But  then,  as  his  mind  sHpped  on,  he  remembered  he  himself  had  sent 
it  as  a  wedding  present  to  the  daughter.  There  was  a  silent  haunched 
piano  in  the  corner,  too,  near  some  camp-chairs  which  yawned  emptily, 
and  he  asked  himself  who  it  was  that  played. 

And  then  his  mind  was  startled,  l^ar  in  the  alcove  he  saw  a  fold- 
ing bed — a  nice,  open  bed  with  brass  designs  and  an  inviting  top. 
tSc  past  swooped  down  on  him,  for  it  was  the  bed  he  had  tossed  in  as 
a  young  man.  His  mother  must  have  given  it  to  the  old  nurse  when 
the  home  had  been  broken  up  after  his  marriage.  Yes,  it  was  the 
same  faithful  bed— perhaps  it  was  the  one  in  which  the  sick  woman 
herself  had  lain.  He  did  not  like  to  think  that;  it  grated  his  social 
sense.  Yet  near  it,  too,  he  recognized  the  odd  low  caned-back  chair 
in  which  he  had  so  often  lolled  and  dreamed  of  his  future  greatness. 
It  seemed  a  trifle  different;  it  had  been  recolored,  and  the  cushions 
were  of  cheaper  grade,  but  he  could  not  mistake  its  peculiar  attitude. 
It  brought  things  back,  and  as  he  slowly  removed  the  veils  of  his 
past  few  tumultuous  years,  the  sharp  outline  of  that  younger  man 
strode  forth.  He  had  affectionate  regard  for  that  younger  man, 
almost  as  he  would  have  for  a  younger  brother.  For  he  was  so 
honest  and  upright.  Not  that  he  had  ever  changed,  oh,  no, — only 
life  had  brought  so  many  problems— the  soft  fuzz  had  had  to  go  and 
knowledge  itself  had  dulled  the  thin  edges. 

Gradually,  as  he  also  allowed  a  warmth  of  pathos  to  creep  into 
his  soul  and  he  let  the  reserves  and  defences,  the  strains  and  tensions 
of  the  older  man  melt  away,  his  little  hand  once  again  trustingly 
sought  the  old  nurse,  and  he  walked  with  her  gently  through  the 
sunny  days  of  the  long  ago.  How  good  she  had  always  been  to 
him!  How  she  must  have  loved  him!  He  reahzed  that  now,  and  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it  gladly  to  himself.  When  his 
parents  had  gone  away  she  had  tended  him  herself  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  guiding^  his  scattered  impulses,  admonishing  his  inquiring 
tendencies.  Small  fragments  of  the  forgotten  danced  before  him; 
the  holes  in  his  long  stockings  which  she  would  always  mend,  the 
secret  slices  of  sugared  bread  she  would  give  him  after  school,  the 
cup  of  cold  water  his  hot  lips  would  cry  for  in  the  night.  As  he 
looked  back  he  saw  there  had  been  a  note  of  love,  not  the  metallic 
return  of  bought  service. 

And  later  when  he  had  grown  beyond  her  need  and  she  had  still 
lingered  in  the  old  home  in  one  capacity  or  another,  because  there 
was  always  something  she  alone  could  do,  even  then  he  would  talk 
with  her  and  confide  his  little  secrets  of  battle  or  sentiment.  In  all 
the  years  he  had  never  heard  her  complain,  never  consciously  rebel 
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against  the  many  bleeding  things  life  had  brought  her — the  drunken 
husband,  or  the  two  fatherless  children  and  the  old  crippled  mother 
she  had  cared  for.  She  had  managed  to  do  it  somehow,  as  she  had 
managed  to  do  everything. 

Once  after  her  mother  had  mercifully  died,  he  remembered  seeing 
her  smiling  wth  satisfaction  before  a  pile  of  bank-notes  which  her  fore- 
sight had  gained  from  the  insurance  she  had  held  on  her  mother's 
life.  Now  as  he  minutely  recalled,  he  had  detected,  too,  the  uncon- 
scious, unknowing  sadness  back  of  the  smile,  the  tired  hnes  that  were 
drooping  her  forehead  and  the  growing  stoop  to  her  shoulders.  It 
was  strange  that  he  should  be  thinking  of  that.  Then  illness  had 
come — incessant  operations,  and  completely  useless,  she  had  had  to 
leave  after  so  many  years.  She  had  evidently  gone  to  her  daughter. 
Quite  often,  however,  she  would  come  over  to  see  his  mother.  She 
had  been  lonely  apparently,  and  he  wondered  for  a  second  whether  his 
mother  had  been  lonely,  too,  since  he  had  left  her. 

A  sniflfling  sob  repointed  his  attention.  They  were  making  re- 
sponses from  the  black  books.  He  searched  out  one  woman  who 
seemed  to  lead  the  rest.  Her  answers  were  quick  and  ready,  almost 
chopping  the  minister's  questions.  It  was  her  trifle  perfunctory 
manner  which  suggested  that  she  must  be  the  minister's  wife.  She 
was  helping  things  along  amid  the  diffidence  of  those  to  whom  grief 
of  this  sort  was  an  occasion  and  not  a  habit. 

He  found  himself  singularly  acute  to  all  impressions.  He 
objected  to  movement  of  any  sort;  the  flapping  of  a  window  shade 
bothered  liim,  and  the  regular  beat  of  the  wife's  fan.  The  entrance 
of  the  frock-coated  assistant  with  a  thin  glass  tube  disturbed  his 
mood  frightfully.  There  was  apparently  to  be  no  service  at  the  grave, 
for  he  noticed  the  minister  sprinkling  earth  over  the  casket — he  won- 
dered where  they  got  that  earth.  It  floated  in  an  irregular  pool  on 
the  blackness  and  some  irreverent  flies  settled  to  investigate.  Then 
he  observed  for  the  first  time  that  the  casket  did  not  have  silver 
handles.  He  had  always  thought  they  all  had  silver  handles,  but 
these  were  dull,  resentful,  leaden  strips,  narrow,  though  strong. 

Near  it  were  four  pathetic  masses  of  flowers.  He  counted  them; 
his  was  the  freshest.  The  others  had  visiting  cai-ds  savagely  cling- 
ing and  proclaiming  their  sympathy.  He  tried  to  read  what  was 
written  on  them.  Four  friends  who  remembered  and  eight  or  nine 
more  who  were  sitting  listening  to  the  service  ti'ailing  oft".  He  could 
not  grasp  the  pathos  of  it.  He  suspected  it  was  supreme  pathos. 
This  woman  had  touched  so  few  in  her  life.  And  now  at  the  end, 
in  the  little  clean  flat  on  the  fifth  floor  she  was  lying  amid  the  fragrance 
of  four  bunches  of  flowers.     Vaguely  he  felt  the  existence  of  some- 
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thing  unvoiced,  something  bigger  than  even  his  fine  mind  had  grasped. 
But  lie  knew  his  emotions  were  moved  as  they  never  had  been  before. 

He  had  sat  there  for  some  time  before  he  saw  the  service  was  over. 
The  others  were  waiting  for  him  to  leave  first.  He  rose  and  went 
out  into  the  hall.  They  gave  him  his  hat.  He  missed  the  flowers 
he  had  brought  with  him.  They  thanked  him  for  coming.  It  was 
a  great  compliment.  It  was  then  the  daughter  proudly  brought  up 
her  husband  in  whose  flat  he  had  been.  He  felt  the  fineness  of  the 
man ;  he  started  to  feel  he  must  do  sometliing  for  him,  yet  he  resented 
just  a  trifle  the  equality  with  which  he  was  greeted.  Her  husband 
did  not  seem  to  feel  the  difference  in  their  stations. 

As  he  started  down  the  stairs  he  saw  this  last  incident  had  sug- 
gested the  answer  to  the  old  nurse's  life.  This  was  the  thing  for 
which  he  had  been  groping.  He  did  not  try  to  descend  quickly. 
He  was  alone,  too,  with  his  thoughts.  They  were  very  sacred  to 
him  at  that  moment.  He  understood  now  a  great  many  things.  He 
saw  the  simple  eloquence  of  her  life.  This  simple  woman,  following 
no  impulse  but  the  unquestioning  one  of  her  womanhood,  with  every- 
thing against  her,  had  done  her  part  grandly  in  the  world.  She  had 
faced  all  the  jagged  facts  of  life  with  dignity,  with  sweetness  and  with 
beauty.  She  had  brought  up  a  son  to  stand  alone,  clear-eyed  a.nd 
unafraid.  She  had  raised  a  daughter  to  goodness  and  virtue.  She 
had  married  her  daughter  to  a  man  with  a  firm  grip,  a  man  who 
acknowledged  no  superior,  who  felt  himself  the  equal  of  the  best. 
There  was  the  proof  of  greatness  before  him,  the  son  and  the  daughter. 
They  were  the  reason  of  her  life, — the  answer  to  it  all.  She  had 
reached  greatness  higher  than  most  men  who  mold  events  and  move 
nations.  Clearly  he  recalled  all  the  silent  signs  of  her  honesty,  the 
unconsciously  spoken  words  of  uprightness  she  had  brought  to  him 
as  he  had  sat  in  the  little  odd  low  caned  chair.  Yes,  she  had  touched 
his  life,  too,  she  had  helped  in  the  making  of  a  great  man,  she  had  been 
an  influence.  He  would  never  forget  her,  never!  He  was  glad  he 
had  come.     And  she  lay  upstairs  with  only  four  bunches  of  flowers. 

He  found  himself  seated  in  the  machine.  He  saw  the  cliildren 
scrambling  to  close  the  door.  Then  its  slam  aroused  him.  The 
chaufteur  was  awaiting  the  word.  He  told  liim  to  drive  home.  The 
machine  jerked  him  away  from  the  door,  and  as  it  passed  the  old 
florist  shop  with  its  animated  mottoes  and  wire  molds  he  smiled 
at  the  old  sentimentalist  wdthin  who  maundered  in  emotion.  The 
machine  seemed  to  be  going  veiy  slowly;  he  leaned  forward  and 
ordered  the  chauffeur  to  hurry.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  late.  Be- 
sides since  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  the  "thing,"  he  wanted  to 
get  it  off  his  mind. 
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MURAL  DECORATIONS  IN  THE  BALTIMORE 
CUSTOM  HOUSE:  BY  LEILA  MECHLIN 

r^R.  F.  D.  MILLET,  in  his  recent  decorations  in  the 
Baltimore  Custom  House,  has  avoided  the  conven- 
tional allegorical  themes  and  employed  instead  a  com- 
plete representation  of  the  ships  of  the  world  from 
about  one  thousand  B.  C.  up  to  the  present  time  ;  these 
he  has  set  forth  with  artistic  feeling  and  historical 
accuracy.  A  record  has  been  made  in  the  sim- 
plest language  and  the  most  straightforward  manner,  which,  pre- 
supposing the  permanency  of  the  medium,  must  prove  of  value  to 
succeeding  generations,  but  it  has  been  made  primarily  to  serve  a 
subordinate  object  by  lending  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  room  in  which 
it  has  been  placed.  Furthermore,  these  decorations  manifest  in- 
herently that  they  were  designed  for  a  particular  purpose  and  not 
merely  fitted  to  a  chance  need.  They  oDviously  belong  where  they 
are,  and  could  no  more  be  removed  and  replaced  without  loss  of  effect 
than,  let  us  say,  the  walls  and  ceiling  whereon  they  are  set  forth. 
And  of  how  few  mural  paintings  can  this  truly  be  said !  Of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes'  beautiful  paintings  in  the  Pantheon,  in  Paris,  to  be  sure; 
but,  as  we  all  know,  they  are  brilliant  exceptions.  The  great  trouble 
has  been  that  the  majority  of  modern  mural  paintings  have  been 
merely  pictorial  canvases  fastened  to  a  wall,  and  that  painters  and 
architects  generally  have  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  interde- 
pendence of  their  arts.  This  may  explain  a  good  many  things, — 
why,  for  instance,  we  have  today,  comparatively,  so  little  good  archi- 
tectural sculpture,  as  well  as  so  few  really  noteworthy  mural  paintings; 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  why  the  decorations  in  the  Custom  House  at 
Baltimore  are  so  eminently  successful. 

It  was  the  architects  of  the  Custom  House — Messrs.  Hornblower 
and  Marshall — who  gave  Mr.  Millet  the  commission  for  tliis  work, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  suggestion  that  he  took 
a  studio  in  Washington  and  executed  the  paintings  there.  In  other 
words,  in  this  case,  the  architects  and  the  painter  worked  together, 
respecting  each  others'  prerogatives,  but  striving  for  the  same  end. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Millet  was  able  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  build- 
ing which  he  was  asked  to  adorn,  and  found  it  possible  to  take  up 
and  carry  on  the  work  from  the  point  where  the  architects  had  left 
it  to  completion.  This  was,  of  course,  a  tremendous  factor  in  his 
favor,  but  that  he  recognized  its  importance,  and  made  excellent  use 
of  it,  is,  at  the  same  time,  worth  noting.  And  what  is  still  more,  it 
should  be  known,  that  Mr.  Millet  was  not  simply  asked  to  design  and 
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A   LIVERPOOL   PACKET. 


THE  RELIANCE. 


PANELS  IN  THE  COVE  FRIEZE  OF  THE  BAL- 
TIMORE CU.STOM  house:  DESIGNED  AND 
E.XECUTED    BY.  F.    D.     MILLET. 
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ENGLISH     WAR    VESSELS    OF    SIXTEENTH    AND    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURIES. 

THREE    PANELS   FROM   THE   COVE,    THE   LARGEST 
AND     MOST    IMPORTANT    DECORATION. 
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MODERN    UNITED    STATES    WAR    SHIPS. 
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THE    SPANISH    FELUCCA. 


A    VENETIAN    FISHING    BOAT 
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A   CHINESE   RICE    BOAT. 


A    NORWEGIAN    FISHING   BOAT. 


DECORATIONS    IN    THE    SPANDRILS    OF 
THE    BALTIMORE    CUSTOM    HOUSE, 


MILLET'S  MARINE   DECORATIONS 

execute  a  certain  number  of  paintings  to  occupy  certain  spaces,  but 
to  completely  decorate  one  great  room  and  evolve  a  color  scheme  for 
an  entire  building — to  make,  as  it  were,  a  finished  composition,  and 
provide  for  it  suitable  setting. 

THE  "Call  Room"  in  which  Mr.  Millet  has  set  forth  the  history 
of  the  ship  is  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Custom  House  in 
the  center  of  the  building,  its  doorway  facing  the  principal 
entrance.  In  form  it  is  rectangular,  and  in  appearance  it  does  not 
differ  materially  from  a  banking  establishment,  its  floor  space  being 
divided  off  by  screens,  and  the  center  occupied  by  writing  tables  sim- 
ilar to  check  desks.  It  is  to  this  room  that  all  must  come  who  have 
custom-duties  to  pay,  claims  to  be  adjusted,  bonds  to  sign — all,  in 
fact,  whose  business  is  primarily  with  ships  and  shipping.  It  seems, 
therefore,  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  history  and  evolution  of  sea- 
craft  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  theme  for  its  decoration.  The 
character  of  this  room,  architecturally,  was  determined  by  a  series 
of  laro-e  windows,  extending  around  its  three  sides  and  recalled  on 
the  fourth  by  inset  panels,  which  form  a  regular  wall  arcade,  against 
the  piers  of' which  are  coupled  Ionic  pilasters  supporting  a  paneled 
and  bracketed  frieze  surmounted  by  a  dentil  and  medallion  cornice. 
Above  this  cornice  is  a  depressed  cove  of  considerable  width  which 
gently  merges  the  wall  into  the  ceiling— a  single  panel  strongly  en- 
framed. There  are  no  great  wall  spaces,  no  broad  subdivisions — 
all  the  opportunity  for  decoration  is  afforded  by  the  cove,  the  frieze, 
and  the  ceiUng — or  so  it  would  seem.  In  fact,  however,  the  entire 
space  not  occupied  by  the  windows,  the  pilasters,  and  the  moldings, 
has  been  utilized,  and  each  inch  cleverly.  There  are  ships  in  the 
lunettes  which  form  the  arch  of  the  inset  panels;  ships  in  the  tiny 
little  spandrils  that  peep  not  only  over  their  shoulders  but  over  those 
of  the  windows  similarly  shaped;  ships  in  the  frieze,  in  the  cove,  in 
the  border  panels,  and  "finally  on  the  ceiling — dozens  of  them  in  all 
and  yet  none  too  many.  The  eye  is  not  confused  nor  the  senses  be- 
wildered, for  the  composition  as  a  whole  has  orderliness  and  unity. 
And  the  way  all  these  many  motives  have  been  tied  together  and 
properly  related  is  this  -they  have  been  treated  not  realistically  but 
semi-conventionally,  decoratively.  Because  the  moldings  and  orna- 
ments which  serve' as  frames  for  these  paintings  were  frankly  plaster, 
Mr.  Millet  made  his  decorations  manifest  the  inherent  quality  of  this 
medium.  For  the  cove,  the  frieze,  the  spandrils  and  the  border- 
paneling,  he  selected  flat  tints  of  blue  and  green  and  on  these  as  back- 
grounds wrought  his  designs  in  white  like  cameos  cut  in  chalk  or 
alabaster.     This  gave  latitude  for  historical  accuracy  and  yet  insured 
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decorative  eii'ect.  The  combination  of  the  bkie  and  green  in  juxta- 
position lent  variety,  and  the  uniformity  of  treatment  prevented  con- 
tusion of  interests.  Mr.  Millet  went  to  no  end  of  pains  to  get  correct 
data,  searching  records  at  the  Navy  Department,  looking  up  old 
illustrations,  examining  coins,  in  fact,  making  as  careful  research  as 
for  a  written  history;  and  when  it  came  to  execution  no  detail  was 
slighted,  no  spar  or  rope  forgotten  or  misplaced.  But  not  once  does 
it  seem  that  the  decorator  has  yielded  to  the  chronicler,  or  the  histo- 
rian got  the  upper  hand  of  the  artist. 

A  SHIP  is  always  fascinating  to  the  beholder,  and  in  this  room,  as 
the  eye  passes  from  the  transcription  of  one  to  another,  and 
another,  on  and  on,  there  is  a  pervasive  consciousness  of  keen 
delight.  In  each  set  of  illustrations  the  scale  is  so  well  adjusted,  the 
color  so  nicely  placed,  the  effect  so  gently  merry.  And  each  ship 
shows  such  clear  cut,  graceful  lines,  such  fine  construction,  such  sen- 
sitive modeling!  One  need  not  study  them  out  singly,  and  yet  if 
the  temptation  to  scrutinize  proves  strong,  how  interesting  they 
are!  In  the  tiny  spandrils  are  all  manner  of  small  craft,  from  a 
Chinese  "sampan"  to  a  Chesapeake  Bay  "skipjack;"  in  the  narrow 
panels  over  the  arches  are  little  boats  of  various  periods,  among  which 
will  be  discovered  a  Dutch  scallop,  East  India  barge.  Western  river 
flatboat  and  Alaskan  canoe;  in  the  cove,  on  alternate  large  and  small 
panels,  the  largest  and  most  important  series  of  all  is  found,  an  histor- 
ical sequence,  beginning  with  an  Egyptian  galley  and  ending  with  the 
transatlantic  steamship  St.  Paul;  while  in  the  border  around  the 
ceiling  is  illustrated  the  origin  and  development  of  the  steamer  up  to 
the  year  1845,  and  in  the  five  lunettes  are  set  forth  special  types 
influencing  the  evolution  of  shipping. 

The  ceiling,  however,  is  the  consimimation  of  the  whole — that  to 
which  the  eye  is  purposely  led  and  upon  which  it  willingly  lingers. 
Here,  covering  the  entire  area,  is  a  great  picture  showing  a  fleet  of  ten 
sailing  vessels — ships,  barks,  a  barkentine,  a  brig  and  a  schooner — 
entering  a  harbor  on  a  hazy  summer  morning.  Like  huge  birds  with 
their  wings  outspread  they  seem  to  be  drifting  in  through  a  curtain 
of  mist  scarcely  troubling  the  glassy  surface  of  the  silent  har])or. 
Soft,  cumulous  clouds  cross  the  sky  diagonally,  lazy  gulls  hang  in  the 
air,  and  long,  tranquil  reflections  rest  upon  the  water.  Here  are 
suggested  all  the  poetry  and  mystery  of  the  sea,  all  its  witchery  and 
none  of  its  awe,  and  one  gazes  upward  and  onward  as  though  looking 
afar,  realizing  a  fair  dream.  To  produce  this  effect  the  work  has  been 
done  broadly  and  simply.  The  treatment  is  naturalistic,  but  by  no 
means  usual.     The  drawing  has  been  done  with  accuracy  but  color 
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has  been  sparingly  used.  Soft  browns  with  ivory  tints  prevail,  and 
through  them  all  a  violet  note,  more  rose  colored  than  blue,  asserts 
itself.  The  illusions  of  atmosphere  and  distance  are  admirably 
given;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  paintiness,  no  tightness  of  technique, 
no  evident  limitation  of  medium.  Perfectly  does  the  color  scheme 
accord  with  the  cornice  decoration;  excellently  does  its  spirit  accord 
with  its  style.  It  was  a  daring  experiment,  putting  ships  oi  this  size  on 
a  ceiling,  and,  if  truth  must  be  told,  the  painter  and  his  assistants 
were  probably  the  only  ones  who  were  sure  of  its  success,  but  if  any 
still  have  doubts  let  them  see  for  themselves — one  visit  to  the  Custom 
House  at  Baltimore  will  assuredly  be  suflRcient. 

AN  EMINENT  pedagogist  has  said,  "a  child  can  be  taught 
anything  if  it  is  taught  in  the  right  way,"  and,  after  all,  is  not 
this  equally  applicaole  to  paintmg  }  Cannot,  most  truly,  any- 
thing be  painted  if  it  is  painted  in  the  right  way?  Too  much  the 
painters  of  our  day  have  feared  a  fact;  too  often  do  they  get  lost  in  a 
maze  of  uncertainty  and  symbolism.  Mural  paintings  that  signify 
without  being  inherently  literary  are  far  to  seek,  and  until  the  end  of 
time,  no  doubt,  the  majority  will  go  on  retelling  the  same  old,  stupid 
story.  To  be  sure  the  day  when  a  pictorial  language  was  necessary 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  is  long  past,  but  still  it  has  its  uses, 
and  as  there  are  always  new  truths  to  be  told,  why  not  tell  them .?  If 
the  art  of  this  age  is  to  survive  it  must  reflect,  if  unconsciously,  the 
spirit  of  our  time  though  built  on  tradition.  This,  it  appears,  Mr. 
Millet  has  realized,  ite  has  ventured  a  new  thought  and  happily; 
he  has  recorded  history  decor atively;  he  has  artistically  combined 
fact  with  fancy.  Indeed,  even  the  smallest  detail  in  his  Call  Room 
decoration  will  be  found  to  have  some  special  significance.  The  plant 
forms  in  the  border  paneling  on  the  ceiling  are  those  native  to  Mary- 
land— the  Indian  corn,  the  magnolia,  dogwood,  pine  and  oak.  Sea- 
horses and  scallop  shells  are  used  as  motives  in  the  little  frames  in- 
closing the  pictures  of  early  steamboats,  and  the  borders  of  the  panels 
in  the  frieze,  if  examined  closely,  will  be  found  to  simulate  ropes. 
And  yet  all  this,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  less  skilful  painter  might 
have  been  insuft'erable  nonsense,  is  here  made  subservient  to  effect, 
dignified  and  pleasing.  One  has  to  seek  it  out,  and  so,  upon  dis- 
covery, shares,  as  it  were,  the  laugh  with  the  painter.  To  be  sure 
it  might  be  considered  trivial,  but  again,  it  is  all  in  the  way  it  is  done. 
Passing  out  of  the  Call  Room  and  before  leaving  the  Custom 
House  it  will  reward  the  visitor  to  take  note  of  the  general  color 
scheme  employed  for  the  office  rooms  and  corridors — of  the  environ- 
ment created  through  the  medium   of  journeyman-painting.     The 
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walls  of  the  stair  hall,  from  the  main  floor  to  the  roof,  have  been 
tinted  a  gray-green,  and  given,  above  the  marble  dado,  in  darker 
color,  a  stenciled  border  of  little  conventionalized  dolphins.  The 
walls  of  the  corridors,  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  have  been  painted 
a  vibrant  vermilion,  on  the  third  a  burnt  orange,  and  on  the  fifth, 
gray;  the  borders  on  each  being  varied  but  deriving  their  motives  from 
sea  forms.  The  walls  of  the  office  rooms  have  been  finished  in  gray- 
green  above  the  chair  rail,  with  green  dados,  the  one  used  by  the 
Collector  of  Customs,  which  is  decorated  in  rich  shades  of  metallic  blue 
and  green,  being  the  only  exception.  No  gold  has  been  used  save 
in  the  Sub-treasury  where  the  light  was  inadequate  and  the  walls  and 
woodwork  were  painted  white.  The  effect  throughout  is  delight- 
fully harmonious — the  decoration  simple,  unpretentious,  and  appro- 
priate. Indeed,  some  persons  aver  that  the  paintings  in  the  Call 
Room  demonstrate  no  more  patently  the  genius  of  the  designer  than 
do  these  flatly  tinted  walls  for  which  the  color  has  been  so  wisely 
chosen  and  so  skilfully  combined. 

BUT  there  was  still  another  factor  which  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  work.  Mr.  Millet  was  given  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  do  it.  Whereas  Mr.  LaFarge  was  allowed  just  four 
months  to  design  and  execute  the  decorations  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Boston  (the  only  other  important  building  I  can  recall  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  a  single  mural  painter),  Mr.  Millet  was  able  to  take  two 
years  for  his  work  for  the  Baltimore  Custom  House.  This  meant  time 
for  study  and  experiment,  for  historical  research,  for  painting  in  and 
painting  out,  and  it  is  not.  I  am  sure,  a  betrayal  of  confidence,  to 
say  there  were  plenty  of  both.  No  work,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  is 
accomplished,  as  the  world  commonly  thinks,  oft'hand,  but  is  wrought 
with  patient  labor  in  addition  to  inspired  zeal,  art  merely  erasing 
the  traces  of  struggle.  The  modus  operandi  of  mural  painting  is 
much  the  same  in  all  studios,  and  not  very  dift'erent  today  from  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  of  Paul  Veronese.  Small 
sketches  are  made  first  as  experiments,  and  from  these,  when  satisfac- 
tory, full-sized  drawings  are  executed  on  huge  sheets  of  manila  paper, 
from  which,  in  turn,  the  outlines  of  the  composition  are  finally  trans- 
ferred to  the  canvas,  or  wall.  There  is  no  hit  or  miss  system,  every- 
thing is  accurate  and  definite,  and  only  when  these  steps  have  been 
taken  does  the  actual  painting  begin.  Often  great  surfaces  have  to 
be  covered  mechanically,  and  this  commonly  is  done  not  by  the  painter 
but  his  assistants,  he  superintending  the  work  and  putting  on  the 
touches  that  tell.  The  small  panels  for  the  Baltimore  Custom  House 
were  painted  with  little  technical  difficulty,  but  the  great  ceiling  panel 
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was  a  big  proposition.  After  careful  consideration  it  was  deter- 
mined to  do  it  in  three  sections  which,  when  completed,  could  be 
perfectly  joined,  and  thus  it  was  accomplished.  Each  of  these  sec- 
tions was  in  reality  a  huge  piece  of  canvas  and  all  three  received  their 
first  painting  stretched  on  the  floor,  the  artist  and  his  assistants  work- 
ing upon  them  on  their  hands  and  knees.  This  has  to  do  more  with 
craftsmanship  than  with  art,  I  am  aware,  but  after  all  are  not  the 
two  necessary  one  to  the  other .?  Is  not  much  of  the  trouble  with 
modern  art  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  "gifted  few"  to  labor — 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship — to  master  their  "trade.''"  Because  I 
believe  this,  I  have  been  tempted  to  tell  not  only  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, which  in  itself  seems  more  than  commonly  notable,  but  of  the 
several  factors  contributing  to  that  end;  namely,  the  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  the  architects,  the  privilege  of  designing  the  decora- 
tions not  for  one  room  alone  but  for  the  whole  building,  the  generous 
allowance  of  time,  and  the  unstinting  gift  of  toil,  not  forgetting,  of 
course,  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  painter.  Truly,  indeed,  may 
Baltimore  be  proud  of  these  decorations,  and  well  may  they  serve  as  a 
mile  post  in  this  particular  field. 
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I  AM  glad  of  the  straight,  downward  lines  of  the  rain; 
Of  the  free,  blowing  curves  of  the  grain; 
Of  the  perilous  swirling  and  curling  of  fire; 
The  sharp  upthrust  of  a  spire; 
Of  the  ripples  on  the  river 
Where  the  little  wave  marks  quiver 
And  sun  thrills; 

Of  the  innumerable  undulations  of  the  hills. 
But  the  true  line  is  drawn  from  my  spirit  to  some 

infinite  outward  place     .... 
That  fine  I  cannot  trace. 

Zona  Gale. 
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REFORM  FOR  THE  TRUANT  BOY  IN  INDUS- 
TRIAL TRAINING  AND  FARMING:  AN  EFFORT 
TO  IMPROVE  EXISTING  LAWS  AND  LESSEN 
THE  EVIL:  BY  CHARLES  HARCOURT 

jHERE  is  something  very  human  about  the  derelict, 
and  while,  of  course,  we  admire  the  man  who  is  faith- 
ful to  duty,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  rather  Hke  to 
catch  him  napping  now  and  then.  Most  of  us  would 
own  to  a  certain  sympathy  with  Antony  in  his  fatal 
dallying  at  the  Egyptian  Court,  nor  are  we  precisely 
displeased  to  find  Drake  playing  bowls  when  he  should 
have  been  aboard  the  Revenge,  or  Wellington  waltzing  while  Napoleon 
approaches  within  cannon  shot.  The  picture  of  Hamilton  romping 
with  his  children  while  his  colleagues  patiently  await  his  attendance 
at  a  critical  Cabinet  meeting  is  of  tar  more  interest  to  us  than  the  pos- 
sible eflFect  of  that  Cabinet  meeting  upon  the  political  history  of  the 
day.  In  fact,  all  the  world  has  a  soft  spot  in  its  heart  for  truants, 
great  or  small,  because  the  world  is  full  of  them.  Truancy  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  red-headed,  snub-nosed,  bare-footed,  freckle- 
faced  boy  who  steals  an  afternoon's  fishing  or  follows  the  circus 
parade  when  he  should  be  at  school;  the  genus  truant  includes  equally 
the  statesman  or  soldier  who  helps  himself  to  a  play  time  once  in  a 
while,  the  business  man  who  sends  himself  a  telegram  as  a  subterfuge 
for  securing  a  surreptitious  holiday  at  the  race-course  and  the  sales- 
man whose  grandmother's  funeral  always  happens  on  the  day  of  the 
big  ball  game. 

Because  of  this  touch  of  human  irregularity,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
contemplate  truancy  from  the  coldly  impersonal  standpoint  of  the 
law.  Naturally,  if  one  is  a  tax-payer  and  possibly  the  parent  of  one 
or  more  of  the  half-million  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  one  has  a  theoretical  disapproval  of  truancy.  But  in 
the  main  we  are  fairly  indifferent  about  the  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Act.  It  is  only  when  we  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  extensive  organization  maintained  to  enforce  this  law  and 
realize  the  serious  difficulties  and  complications  involved  in  the  work 
and  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  its  neglect,  that  we  begin  really 
to  comprehend  its  importance,  and  also  to  understand  that  the  tend- 
ency to  play  truant,  while  natural  to  all  humanity,  does  not  originate 
so  much  in  the  child  as  in  his  environment. 

In  the  forty-six  school  board  districts  of  New  York,  the  Compul- 
sory Education  Law  is  enforced  by  twenty-three  district  superintend- 
ent's, under  whose  direction  work  eighty-three  attendance  officers, — 
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a  number  fai*  too  small  for  the  purpose.  An  increase  of  this  force 
would  be  justified  on  the  mere  score  of  economy,  for  it  would  facihtate 
the  checking  in  its  incipiency  of  the  career  of  many  truants  who  de- 
velop into  'incorrigibles,"  and  whose  reformation  after  this  point 
has  been  passed  necessitates  extraordinary  expense  and  trouble.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  in- 
vestigated about  two  hundred  thousand  cases  of  children  illegally  absent 
from  school  and  caused  the  arrest  of  nearly  five  hundred  persons  for 
violation  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  Thousands  of  these 
cases  were  turned  over  to  the  school  authorities  by  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Labor  department,  when  they  found  children  of  school 
age, — that  is,  under  sixteen  years — employed  in  factories. 

THE  Compulsory  Education  Law  is  in  many  respects  a  defective 
piece  of  legislation.  It  was  framed  and  enacted,  in  the  main, 
by  rural  representatives  who  had  little  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  less  regard  for  them.  The  verbal 
construction  of  the  Act  is  so  faulty  as  to  operate  against  its  enforce- 
ment. A  Philadelphia  lawyer  would  hesitate  to  interpret  the  fifth 
section,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  magistrates  frequently  fail 
to  find  a  definition  of  their  duty  in  it.  As  a  result,  only  one-fourth 
of  the  delinquent  parents  or  guardians  brought  before  the  courts 
receive  the  punishment  which  they  deserve.  To  attempt  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  this  Act  would  be  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  but  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention 
to  two  of  its  most  patent  defects.  One  section  is  entitled  "Persons 
Emplo}ang  Children  Unlawfully  to  be  Fined,"  and  after  much  tor- 
tuous verbiage  and  tedious  recital  of  conditions  and  circumstances 
the  section  ends  by  providing  a  "penalty"  for  its  violation.  Now  a 
penalty  is  recoverable  only  by  civil  action,  usually  involving  uncer- 
tainty, vexation  and  delay.  Consequently,  in  many  cases,  the  Board 
of  Education  is  compelled  to  forego  further  action  in  the  matter 
after  a  conviction  has  been  secured. 

This  law  proliibits  the  engagement  of  a  child  in  any  form  of  labor, 
— other  than  domestic,  of  course, — during  the  period  of  enforced 
instruction,  and  includes  in  this  prohibition  the  long  months  of  vaca- 
tion. The  restriction  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  a  laudable  motive, 
but  it  works  unnecessary  hardsliip  on  a  number  of  needy  parents  and 
is  often  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  boy  for  whose  protection  it  is 
designed.  In  the  country,  where  a  youngster  is  apt  to  spend  his 
holidays  in  a  helpful  environment  and  under  moral  influences,  the 
measure  may  have  a  salutary  eft'ect,  but  its  operation  in  New  York 
tends  to  force  many  thousands  of  children  to  pass  the  greater  part 
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of  their  time  upon  the  streets  during  the  vacation  months, — with  the 
most  undesirable  consequences.  It  would  be  better  in  every  way 
for  the  child  of  poor  parents  in  the  city  that  he  should  be  usefully 
employed  out  of  school  hours  and  during  vacation, — always,  of 
course,  under  special  conditions  as  to  the  hours  and  character  of  his 
labor. 

On  account  of  these  and  other  defects,  much  thought  and  study 
have  been  given  by  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  New  York 
schools  to  the  revision  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law,  with  the 
result  that  an  admirable  amended  form  has  been  presented  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  These  amendments  should  be  passed  by 
the  legislature  with  as  little  delay  as  need  be,  for  in  no  city  of  the 
United  States  is  it  so  difficult  as  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  compel 
attendance  at  school,  and  the  task  should  not  be  rendered  harder  by  a 
defective  law. 

OF  THE  various  causes  of  truancy  none  is  so  troublesome  or  dif- 
ficult to  counteract  as  that  which  lies  in  the  indifference  or 
opposition  of  illiterate  parents  to  the  education  of  their  offspring. 
We  have  in  the  city  of  New  York  something  like  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  foreign  born  children  of  school  age,  representing 
about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  public  school  enrolment.  In 
addition  to  these  are  many  more  who,  although  born  in  this  country, 
are  the  children  of  parents  only  in  slight  degree  Americanized  and 
who  have  not  as  yet  assimilated  either  in  physical  characteristics, 
sentiments  or  habits,  the  standards  of  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
Such  parents  have  little  idea  of  the  worth  of  education,  while  they 
have  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  child  as  a  money- 
getting  agency,  and  would  much  rather  see  him  selling  newspapers  or 
polishmg  shoes  than  attending  school.  Therefore,  they  resort  to 
every  kind  of  subterfuge  to  avoid  the  required  attendance  and  seek 
by  every  means  to  instil  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  dishke  for  study. 
Antagonism  to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  foreigners,  but  is  found  in  many  Americans  who,  while  not 
indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  education,  are  driven  by  stress  of 
poverty  to  attempt  to  evade  the  requirement  of  the  law.  In  one  year, 
almost  one  thousand  children  were  found  who  were  unable  to  attend 
school  because  their  parents  were  too  poor  to  afford  them  sufficient 
clothing  to  permit  of  their  going  out  upon  the  street. 

In  numerous  cases  the  operation  of  the  law  entails  unquestionable 
hardship.  Here  are  two  typical  illustrations.  A  widower  has  five 
children  of  whom  the  eldest  is  a  girl  of  thirteen  years.  The  man  is 
industrious  and  thrifty,  but  his  wages  are  barely  sufficient  to  support 
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SOME  OF  THE  COTTAGES  OF  THE  PARENTAL  SCHOOL 
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the  family  and  will  not  allow  of  his  hiring  a  caretaker  to  look  after 
his  little  ones  during  his  absence.  He  wishes  to  maintain  his  home, 
such  as  it  is,  and  loathes  the  thought  of  placing  his  motherless  infants 
in  a  charitable  institution.  Three  of  the  children  attend  school,  but 
the  youngest  is  only  four  years  of  age.  The  eldest  girl  is  quite  capable 
of  playing  the  part  of  "little  mother,"  caring  for  the  home  and  look- 
ing after  the  baby  in  the  absence  of  the  others;  but  the  law  forbids 
such  an  arrangement.  There  is  no  compromise  possible,  even  though 
the  girl  may  be  unusually  advanced  in  her  studies. 

A^ain,  we  have  a  widow  with  a  family  of  small  children,  the  eldest 
being  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  is  exceptionally  bright  and  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  earning  five  or  six  dollars  a  week.  In  his  case,  too, 
the  same  prohibition  operates.  The  mother  makes  a  pitifully  scanty 
livelihood  by  washing  or  such  other  work  as  she  may  be  able  to  do 
at  home ;  her  boy  is  not  permitted  to  add  to  the  income,  although  the 
family  may  be,  much  against  their  wU,  the  recipients  of  charitable 
aid.  These  illustrations  are  not  advanced  as  an  argument  against 
compulsory  education,  but  as  a  suggestion  that  the  law  in  its  present 
form  may  be  too  rigid  and  that  some  degree  of  elasticity  might  be 
imparted  with  advantage  to  its  operation.  Our  present-day  tendency 
toward  paternalism  is  often  attended  by  a  great  deal  of  hardship  with 
regard  to  individuals. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  proportion  of  the  truancy  is  attributable 
to  the  part-time  classes,  which  have  a  distinct  tendency  to 
increase  this  evil.  A  child  who  is  not  permitted  to  commence 
his  school  day  until  afternoon  has  many  temptations  to  play  truant 
in  a  city  like  New  York  and  many  opportunities  to  fall  into  bad  com- 
pany. The  "penny  theater"  is  another  agency  for  causing  absence 
from  school.  The  attendance  officers  have  found  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren in  such  places  during  school  hours.  The  proprietors  profess  to 
exclude  them,  but  they  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admittance  to  these  places  which  are  as  much  a  menace  to  the 
morals  as  they  are  an  obstruction  to  the  education  of  our  cliildren. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  truancy  it  is  not  found  necessary 
to  resort  to  extreme  measures.  A  system  of  probation  wliich  seems 
to  have  produced  excellent  results  was  adopted  several  years  ago. 
Of  a  total  number  of  nearly  thirty-five  hundred  truants  subjected 
to  this  system  last  year,  two-thirds  improved  steadily.  Wlien  truants, 
as  first  offenders,  are  brought  before  district  superintendents,  they 
are  usually  placed  on  probation,  transferred  to  another  school  and 
required  to  report  weekly,  or  more  often,  to  the  district  superintend- 
ent.     When  these  mild  remedies  fail,  resort  is  had  to  the  courts. 
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Parents  are  suimuoned  and  when  found  guilty  of  negligence  or  more 
deliberate  violation  of  the  law  they  are  subjected  to  a  sentence  which 
sometimes  entails  imprisonment.  The  child  who  fails  to  mend  his 
ways  under  probation  is  finally  committed  as  an  "incorrigible"  to  one 
of  the  truant  schools. 

The  casual  truant  is  of  little  account,  except  that  his  sporadic 
lapses  from  grace  must  be  prevented  from  developing  into  habit; 
the  chronic  truant  demands  the  greater  attention  and  also  presents  the 
greater  possibilities  of  reformation.  It  takes  a  good  boy  to  make  a 
bad  boy.  Only  your  positive  character  is  pronouncedly  bad  and  he 
might  iiave  been  as  pronouncedly  good  under  different  conditions. 
You  never  find  a  neutral  character  amon^  the  "incorrigibles," — the 
thing  would  be  a  paradox.  The  bad  boy  always  possesses  some  fund- 
amentally good  traits  wliich  afford  workable  material  to  the  reformer. 
These  may  be  wholly  uncultivated  and  difficult  to  discover,  but  they 
are  invariably  there  and  often  in  a  surprisingly  plastic  state.  This 
fact  is  the  keynote  and  foundation  of  the  work  of  the  truant  school. 

THERE  is  a  truant  school  in  Manhattan  and  another  in  Brooklyn. 
The  former,  by  excessive  crowding,  will  accommodate  seventy- 
five  boys.  It  is,  of  course,  very  inadequate  to  the  needs,  and 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  committed  to  it  have  to  be  transferred, 
for" lack  of  room,  to  private  institutions,  where  their  board  and  tuition 
are  paid  for  by  the  city.  The  Manhattan  Truant  School  is  managed 
by  Miss  Mary  Leonard,  whose  official  title  is  Matron-Superintendent. 
Miss  Leonard  is  a  motherly  lady  with  the  necessary  degree  of  firm- 
ness. She  has  surprisingly  little  difficulty  in  controlling  her  charges. 
It  seems  that  these  "incorrigibles,"  when  subjected  to  discipline  and 
the  influences  of  a  good  environment  quickly  become  rather  exception- 
ally good  boys.  They  apply  themselves  diligently  to  their  studies  and 
many  of  them  not  only  overtake,  but  pass  the  grades  appropriate  to 
their  ages.  The  school  day  includes  an  hour  in  the  workshop,  which 
is  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  all  the  boys.  Also,  they  are  required 
to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  in  the  yard,  engaged  in 
play,  gymnastics  or  miUtary  drill,  but  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
establishment  except  on  Sunday,  when  they  are  taken  to  church 
under  charge.  They  are  required  to  clean  their  rooms  and  per- 
form other  work  of  a  domestic  nature,  the  matron's  object  being  to 
keep  them  busily  employed  from  the  time  they  rise  at  six  o'clock 
until  they  go  to  bed,  healthfully  weary,  at  eight.  They  are  well  fed 
and  sleep  in  airy  dormitories.  Some  difficulty  is  found  at  first  in 
inducing  these  youngsters  to  bathe  and  to  wear  a  nightgown  next  to 
the  skin,  but  not  the  slightest  compromise  is  permitted  in  either  mat- 
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ter,  and  it  is  never  long  before  an  inmate  shows  the  good  eflFect  of  the 
unaccustomed  cleanHncss  and  regularity  in  his  living. 

The  parents  of  the  inmates  of  the  truant  schools  are  permitted 
to  visit  them  on  one  Sunday  of  each  month.  Strange  to  say,  very  few 
of  these  fathers  and  mothers  find  any  disgrace  in  the  situation  of  their 
sons.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
boy  is  in  "boarding  school"  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  institu- 
tion is  commonly  styled  "The  College"  by  them,  and  relatives  abroad 
are  informed  that  Ludovic  or  Yakob  is  "going  to  college,"— but  the 
writers  carefully  refrain  from  any  mention  of  commitment  by  a  mag- 
istrate. There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  most  parental  guard- 
ians of  inmates  of  the  truant  schools  to  shift  the  burden  of  their  sup- 
port to  the  city,  and  there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  magistrates 
as  to  their  authority  in  these  cases  to  compel  those  who  are  able  to  do 
so  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Aside  from  the  question 
of  relieving  the  tax-payers  of  an  unjust  charge,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  convey  specific  authority  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  undoubtedly,  under  present  conditions,  many  parents  de- 
liberately aim  to  have  their  children  sent  to  the  truant  school. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  lack  of  proper  accommodation  necessi- 
tates the  premature  discharge  of  many  boys  in  order  to  make 
room  for  newcomers.  This  difiiculty  will,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  be  overcome  by  the  new  Parental  School  which  is  nearing 
completion  and  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  present 
year.  It  is  situated  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  on  the  road  leading 
from  Flushing  to  Jamaica,  and  will  consist  of  a  farm,  upward  of  one 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  fifteen  buildings  in  the  modified  Mission 
style  of  architecture.  Eleven  of  these  are  cottages  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  boys  and  arranged  around  a  spacious  campus. 
Each  cottage  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  fireproof  wall,  either  half 
providing  apartments  for  a  group  of  thirty  boys.  Each  group  will 
be  in  charge  of  its  own  master  and  matron  and  will  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct unit  for  administrative  purposes.  In  the  basement  of  each  half 
cottage  there  will  be  a  playroom,  a  lavatory  and  store  room  for  cloth- 
ing. On  the  first  floor  ^-ill  be  a  living  room,  a  dining  room,  a  pantry, 
reception  room  and  matron's  room.  On  the  second  floor  is  provided 
a  dormitory  with  tliirty  beds  and  individual  lockers.  In  the  power 
house,  which  is  located  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the  nearest 
cottage,  there  will  be  steam  and  electric  generators,  a  bakery,  a 
laundry  and  a  kitchen,  from  which  food  will  be  conveyed  to  the  cot- 
tages through  a  subway.  The  farm  buildings  will  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  power  house. 
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When  all  the  cottages  are  built  and  etiuipped,  they  will  afford  ac- 
commodation for  six  hundred  and  sixty  boys.  These  boys  will  have 
facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York,  and  the  teachers  employed  will  be  the  best 
available.  A  special  feature  will,  of  course,  be  made  of  industrial 
education.  Shops  will  be  equipped  and  run  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing, in  a  practical  manner,  tailoring,  carpentering,  printing,  plumbing, 
tinsmithing  and  gasfitting.  Agriculture  and  horticulture,  as  well  as 
manual  training,  will  be  included  in  the  course  of  instruction.  Book 
study  will  occupy  the  time  from  half-past  eight  until  noon,  and  the 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  work  in  the  shops  or  on  the  farm. 

The  most  pronounced  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  new 
Parental  School.  It  will  not  only  have  faciUties  for  accommodating  a 
much  greater  number  of  truants  than  can  at  present  be  taken  carei  of, 
but  it  will  also  possess  extraordinary  agencies  for  their  improvement. 
The  quarters  in  the  city  schools  are  cramped  and  open  air  exercise 
is  restricted  to  a  small  shut-in  yard.  At  Jamaica  the  boys  will  find 
themselves  in  an  entirely  new  and  healthy  environment.  Their  play 
and  much  of  their  work  will  take  place  under  the  wholesome  and 
inspiring  conditions  of  the  countryside.  Instead  of  one  hour  daily 
of  manual  training  in  a  little  shop  with  exceedingly  limited  facilities, 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  for  learning  a  useful  trade  under 
practical  conditions  and  with  the  fullest  equipment. 

If  the  ordinary  city  truant  school  is  attractive  to  parents,  the  new 
Parental  School  is  calculated  to  be  doubly  so,  but  the  boy  who  may 
go  there  with  the  idea  of  having  an  easy  time  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Edward  B.  Shallow.  Associate  City  Superintendent, 
who  has  spent  many  years  working  for  the  enforcement  of  school 
attendance,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Parental  School,  and  it  is  not  in  his 
mind  to  coddle  his  future  charges.  He  purposes  keeping  the  boys 
constantly  active  in  mind  and  body.  There  will  be  plenty  of  diversity 
in  their  work  and  a  fair  admixture  of  play,  but  no  room  will  be  left 
during  the  day  for  an  idle  minute.  Wherever  it  seems  to  be  desirable, 
an  inmate  will  be  retained  at  the  Parental  School  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  During  that  time  he  will  be  taught,  if  possible,  to  love  work, 
but  in  any  case  he  will  be  forced  to  do  a  proper  share  of  it.  The  boy 
who,from  habits  of  truancy, is  tending  toward  criminality  and  indolence 
will  be  shown  the  path  of  upright  citizenship  and  honest  industry. 
He  will  be  given  the  fullest  chance  possible  and  one  who  fails  to 
reform  under  such  conditions  must  be  hopeless  indeed. 
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|T  HAD  been  a  long  and  dreary  winter  in  Mitigwaki — 
the  village  in  the  forest — and  spring,  with  the  sap 
running  in  the  maples  and  the  hibernating  animals 
coming  forth  to  offer  the  hunter  a  lean  chance  for  food, 
was  yet  a  long  way  off.  A  brief  thaw  in  mid-January 
had  done  no  more  than  crust  the  heavy  white  blanket 
that  covered  Ojibway  land  from  Manitoulin  to  far 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  all  the  world  besides  so  far  as  the  Indians 
had  knowledge  of  it. 

Lucky  were  they  who  had  hunted  early  in  the  season,  before  the 
snow  lay  in  a  dead  level  as  high  as  a  tall  man's  waist,  for  after  the  cold 
set  in  no  sign  of  deer,  or  moose,  or  caribou  had  been  reported,  and 
sorry  work  the  hunter  would  have  had  even  if  game  had  been  abun- 
dant; for  the  wind  blew  incessantly,  weeks  at  a  time,  filling  the  air  with 
the  dust  of  ice  whipped  off  the  drifts,  heaping  great  mounds  to  the  very 
vent  holes  of  the  wigwams,  obliterating  landmarks,  and  so  light  withal 
that  not  the  broadest  snowshoe  availed  to  hold  the  wearer  above  the 
surface. 

The  Indians  suffered  little  from  the  cold  itself.  Within  the  wig- 
wams, banked  high  with  protecting  snow,  fires  blazed  continuously, 
and  the  conical  rooms  were  like  so  many  ovens.  When  men  or 
women  ventured  forth  it  was  merely  to  face  the  elements  to  which 
all  the  people  were  inured.  There  was  no  hardship  in  that,  and 
nobody  complained  of  the  weather  severity,  save  as  it  threatened 
to  bring  gaunt  famine  upon  the  land. 

There  was  the  peril  and  there  the  distress.  Already  had 
the  more  provident  families  dipped  into  their  stores  to  help  the  luck- 
less and  improvident,  and  the  wise  old  men  were  beginning  to  fret 
for  the  running  of  the  sap.  Let  but  the  sugaring  season  come,  no 
matter  how  deep  the  lingering  snow,  or  how  depleted  the  supply  of 
pemmican,  all  would  be  well.  The  old  men  reminded  one  another 
of  that  winter  a  long  age  back  when  the  whole  village  and  all  the  people 
they  could  hear  of  in  many  days'  journey  lived  for  more  than  two 
moons  on  maple  sugar,  and  lived  well.  But  the  trees  were  yet  stiff 
with  cold,  and  the  sap  lay  asleep  in  the  ground. 

Ibenese,  one  of  the  sons  of  Megissun,  laid  aside  his  pipe  and 
set  himself  to  mending  a  pair  of  snowshoes.  For  a  time  his  father 
and  Sibequay,  his  mother,  watched  him  in  silence.  The  children 
plied  him  with  questions,  but  to  them  he  gave  no  heed.  When  he 
reached  again  for  his  pipe  to  solace  the  monotony  of  the  task,  and 
caught  Sibequay's  inquiring  glance,  he  said  sulkily,  "Tomorrow  I 
go  out  for  deer." 
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"We  have  no  lack  of  food,"  said  Megissun. 

"There  are  those  in  the  village  who  need  it,"  Ibenese  muttered, 
half  defiantly. 

"I  know,"  said  the  mother. 

Iler  thoughts  turned  instinctively  to  the  wigwam  where  dwelt 
Wabigon,  the  widow,  and  her  half-paralytic  brother,  Agasons,  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  point,  her  comely  daughter,  Segwunequay— 
Girl  of  Springtime— named  from  the  season  of  her  birth,  now  almost 
seventeen  springtimes  gone. 

Sibequay  knew  in  a  general  way  of  her  son's  unsuccessful  wooing 
there,  and,  with  maternal  loyalty,  she  had  been  resentful  toward 
Wabigen  and  somewhat  impatient  with  Ibenese  for  not  loftily  scorn- 
ing the  widow's  daughter  and  making  a  better  match  in  the  family 
of  Kabeyun.  For  it  was  Wabigon,  the  widow,  and  not  Segwun- 
equay who  had  rejected  Ibenese.  The  young  man  had  paid  his 
court  in  the  customary  way  before  the  first  snows  fell,  and  the  maiden 
had  given  him  a  sign  of  her  favor;  but  when  it  came  to  negotiating 
with  her  mother,  he  was  taken  wholly  aback  by  her  opposition  and 
the  mortifying  grounds  for  it. 

"Where  are  your  gifts?"  the  widow  demanded,  sharply,  after  he 
had  made  known  his  wishes. 

Ibenese  pointed  to  a  chain  of  beads  that  he  had  put  over  Segwun- 
equay's  head ;  it  circled  her  neck  three  times  and  fell  in  a  long,  grace- 
ful fold  upon  her  bosom. 

Wabigon  laughed  contemptuously.  "How  long  will  they  keep 
her.^"  she  asked.  "She  cannot  eat  them.  Little  ^ood  they  will  do 
her  when  the  north  wind  blows  and  the  lake  freezes.  ' 

"My  wife  will  have  food  and  clothing  enough,"  Ibenese  began, 
but  the  widow  interrupted: 

"Where  will  she  get  them  ?     Who  will  give  them  to  her.'" 

"I  will,"  replied  the  suitor.     "I  shall  take  her  to  my  father's 

wigwam " 

"You  will  leave  her  here!"  the  widow  broke  in  again.  "Segwun- 
equay shall  not  marry  a  man  who  cannot  hunt  for  himself.  Your 
father  has  plenty,  yes,"  but  he  has  another  son  who  will  some  day  bring 
a  squaw  to  his  wigwam.  Is  he  to  ^o  on  forever  hunting  that  you 
may  have  shirts  and  pemmican  ?  ^legissun  is  an  old  man  now.  It 
is  time  Ibenese,  his  son,  did  something  for  himself.  Why  have  you 
not  brought  me  a  pack  of  skins  ?  Why  do  you  not  bring  at  least  one 
deer  to  my  wigwam  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  customs  of  the  Ojib- 
ways?  No!  Your  mother  has  taught  them  to  you,  but  you  are  an 
idler,  a  lazy,  do-nothing  Indian,  and  Segwunequay  shall  not  risk  her 
life  with  you.     Better  that  she  should  live  childless." 
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For  a  moment  the  torrent  of  invective  overwhelmed  Ibenese. 
Then  he  faltered  an  apology  for  not  bringing  a  pack  of  skins  to  his 
sweetheart's  mother:  it  was  an  old  custom,  the  Indians  did  not  always 
observe  it,  he  had  not  supposed  it  would  be  necessary  in  view 
of  his  father's  prosperity.  And  Wabigon  had  stormed  again,  berat- 
ing him  for  aping  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  invading  new  people, 
with  the  snow  faces  and  straw  hair, — would  that  the  manitos  might 
drive  them  back  to  drown  in  the  bitter  water  over  which  fable  said 
they  had  come! — Let  him  ask  his  own  mother  about  the  proper  way 
for  an  Ojibway  to  court  a  maiden ;  it  might  not  be  too  late  to  learn  so 
much,  though  she  was  sure  that  a  full-grown  youth  who  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  hunt  never  would  amount  to  anything.  No;  she  would 
have  none  of  him.  Segwunequay  would  not  lack  for  suitors,  and 
her  mother  would  see  to  it  that  the  favored  one  was  a  sure  provider. 

Returning  at  length  to  the  village,  he  had  sulked  away  the  evening, 
and  the  next  morning,  unable  to  endure  the  humilation  that  would 
ensue  when  the  gossips  set  to  work  on  his  case,  he  journeyed  to  visit 
some  cousins  in  a  distant  village,  vowing  spitefully  in  his  heart  that 
he  would  bring  a  maiden  home  from  there,  and  thus  give  Wabigon 
and  her  daughter  lifelong  cause  for  regret. 

Yet  Ibenese  did  no  courting  in  the  distant  village.  Maidens 
were  there  in  plenty,  and  good  to  look  upon;  but  there  was  none 
whose  cheeks  were  as  round  as  Segwunequay 's,  none  whose  color  was 
so  red,   none   whose  step  was   so  graceful. 

So,  morose,  unsociable,  or  unreasonably  hilarious,  he  idled  the 
moons  away,  and  departed  homeward  only  when  shame  would  let 
him  stay  no  longer  in  a  household  at  whose  door  gaunt  famine  had 
given  a  warning  knock.  He  toiled  anxiously  over  the  almost  indis- 
cernible trail,  having  no  fear  for  himself,  but  wondering  appreheri- 
sively  how  it  fared  with  Segwunequay;  for  he  knew  how  difficult  it 
was  for  Agasons,  her  uncle,  to  hunt,  and  how  slender  were  the  wid- 
ow's other  resources  for  battling  with  the  hungry  winter. 

And  he  had  learned  from  Segwunequay  herself  two  mighty  things : 
Want  was  a  stubborn  guest  in  h'er  mother's  wigwam;  and  loving  faith 
in  liim,  Ibenese,  was  in  her  own  young  heart.  He  could  not  have 
told  which  of  these  two  facts  stirred  him  the  more  deeply,  but  he 
did  at  last  honestly  and  unequivocally  condemn  liimself  for  an  idler, 
a  worthless,  lazy  "dependent.  In  the  secret  chamber  of  liis  own 
thoughts  he  adniitted  that  Wabigon  was  right,  and  before  the  judge 
who  nded  there  he  vowed  that  he  would  redeem  himself  and  save 
his  sweetheart  from  distress. 

None  of  these  things  did  he  say  to  Sibequay,  his  mother,  or  Megis- 
sun,  his  father.     Silently  he  mended  his  snowshoes,  but  he  listened 
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with  all  attention  when  the  old  man  discoursed  upon  the  most  likely 
haunts  of  the  deer  in  such  a  season. 

Before  the  sun  was  up  next  morning  he  had  set  forth.  The  crust 
had  hardened  well,  and  while  his  unprotected  foot  would  have  broken 
it,  his  broad  shoes  never  sank.  His  way  led  him  at  first  through 
the' forest,  where  all  was  white  save  for  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the 
under  sides  of  branches  which  stood  out  sharply  black  against  the 
snow  on  ground  and  foliage,  for  every  tuft  of  green  needles  now 
was  heavy  with  the  fruit  of  winter;  a  silent,  trackless  course,  the  tur- 
bulent streams  invisible  and  slumbering.  Nature,  it  seemed,  had 
finished  her  work  and  put  on  the  garments  of  death. 

After  the  forest,  came  a  long  stretch  of  the  lake  where  the  snow, 
as  firm  as  the  earth  itself,  lay  in  tiny  furrows,  wavelets  molded  by 
wind  and  sun  and  fixed  in  their  apparent  motion  by  the  frosty  hand 
of  winter. 

Ibenese  left  the  dazzling  lake  to  follow  the  windings  of  a  water- 
course until,  some  time  after  midday,  he  came  to  a  half-bare  hill, 
one  of  the  places  his  father  had  mentioned  as  a  possible  haunt  of 
deer  in  a  deep  winter.  There,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  found  a 
beaten  path  lying  along  the  base  of  the  hill.  He  knew  that  it  con- 
tinued all  around  the  lull,  for  the  deer  in  the  cold  season  travels  in  a 
circle,  the  curve  broken  only  in  spots  where  the  animal's  memory 
tells  him  there  is  succulent  gray  moss  on  the  rocks  beneath. 

The  Indian  went  straight  over  the  hill  to  reach  the  path  on  the 
other  side,  hoping,  if  he  started  a  deer,  to  drive  it  toward  Mitigwaki 
rather  than  further  away  from  the  village.  In  this  he  was  entirely 
successful,  and  his  heart  beat  triumphantly  when,  before  sundown, 
he  found  himself  following  the  tracks  of  three  deer  in  a  direction 
that  promised  an  easy  "pack"  home  when  he  should  have  dispatched 
his  game. 

He  was  not  armed  with  the  loud-voiced  implement  of  murder 
introduced  by  the  paleface,  he  had  not  even  the  ancient  bow  and 
arrows  of  his  people ;  his  only  weapon  was  his  knife,  for  this  was  to  be  a 
foot  race  between  the  fleet  deer  and  the  Indian,  a  trial  of  endurance 
between  the  forest  beast  and  the  human  being.  No  need  for  liim  to 
see  his  game  at  the  start;  time  enough  for  that  when  the  exhausted 
animal  should  drop  in  his  tracks  and  await  the  merciful  knife  to  end 
its  terror  and  fatigue. 

Ibenese  was  well  content  to  observe  that  the  three  tracks  kept 
too-ether  when  they  left  the  beaten  path  and  made  across  the  open 
ground  for  the  forest.  All  would  surely  be  well  with  him  after  this, 
and  no  sharp-tongued  old  woman  would  venture  again  to  rebuke 
him  for  his  laziness,  or  scorn  him  for  a  bad  provider.     Three  deer 
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at  tliis  stage  of  the  season  would  be  abundant  store  till  the  sap  ran; 
the  whole  village  might  have  a  feast  and  plenty  to  spare  for  the  hard 
days  yet  to  come. 

When  night  fell  and  he  could  no  longer  follow  the  tracks  with 
certainty  he  was  deep  in  the  forest  and  there  he  camped.  He  broke 
through  the  crust  and  burrowed  in  the  snow  where  a  long  drift  in- 
dicated a  fallen  tree.  He  hacked  away  the  branches  and  made  a  pile 
of  them  where  a  ledge  rising  abruptly  gave  shelter  from  such  wind 
as  might  blow  from  the  west.  From  his  light  pack  he  took  rolls  of 
birch  bark,  a  fragment  of  flint  and  a  piece  of  punk  hardly  larger  than 
his  thumb  nail.  With  the  back  of  his  knife  he  struck  a  shower  of 
sparks  upon  the  punk  until  it  smouldered.  Then  he  blew  the  smok- 
ing coal  into  a  flame,  touched  it  to  a  roll  of  bark  and  set  the  torch 
thus  made  to  his  pile  of  brushwood ;  and  presently  the  sleeping  forest 
crackled  and  roared  with  such  hfe  as  it  had  not  known  for  months. 
■WTiile  the  fire  was  making  its  own  headway,  the  Indian  cut  balsam 
and  hemlock  boughs  and  fashioned  a  couch  upon  the  snow.  This 
done,  he  had  resort  to  his  pemmican  and  his  pipe,  and  dozed  the 
long  night  away,  arousing  himself  at  intervals  to  freshen  the  fire. 

As  soon  as  he  could  see  the  snow  in  the  morning,  he  set  forth 
again,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  tracks.  Rarely 
was  the  crust  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  deer.  Their 
narrow  hoofs  broke  through,  and  now  and  again  he  saw  red  stains 
upon  the  surface,  showing  that  their  slender  legs  were  beginning  to 
bleed.     "I  shall  wear  them  out,"  said  Ibenese,  confidently. 

Along  toward  midday  he  came  to  a  wide  expanse  of  open,  hilly 
country,  and  there  the  tracks  divided.  Two  held  together  still,  mak- 
ing straight  across  the  open,  but  the  other  struck  off  on  rising  ground 
as  if  witn  conscious  intent  to  lure  the  hunter  on  a  diflScult  journey. 
Ibenese  followed  the  pair,  and  now  he  scanned  the  country  eagerly 
for  sight  of  his  prey.  A  little  way  before  him  was  a  high  mound  from 
which  he  believed  he  could  see  the  entire  expanse  of  the  open.  The 
deer  had  gone  around  it,  but  even  now  they  might  be  resting  on  the 
other    side. 

Ibenese,  therefore,  ran,  exulting  in  the  probably  speedy  end  of 
the  chase,  and  quickly  gained  the  summit  of  the  mound  which  he 
supposed  to  be  an  outcropping  of  ledge;  but  he  had  no  more  than 
gained  the  top,  and  had  not  yet  swept  the  view  for  sight  of  the  deer, 
when  the  snow  suddenly  gave  way.  He  tried  to  leap  from  the  treach- 
erous spot,  but  he  tripped  on  something  just  below  the  surface  and  fell 
full  length.  The  crust  broke  beneath  him  and  he  plunged  head 
down  into  the  drift. 

To  his  infinite  surprise  he  found  that  this  was  not  a  sohd  mass; 
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there  was  a  hollow  beneath  the  surface,  and,  but  for  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  caused  the  mound  he  would  have  gone  straight  down 
twenty  feet  or  more  to  the  ground.  In  fact,  he  did  not  fall  much 
further  than  his  own  length,  for  the  mound  had  been  made  by  the 
snow  drifting  over  a  mighty  tree  that  some  tempest  of  the  early  winter 
had  uprooted,  and  Ibenese's  snowshoes  had  caught  on  the  spreading 
branches  and  held,  so  that  he  hung  by  his  toes  and  clawed  helplessly 
at  the  limbs  within  reach,  trying  vainly  to  break  the  hold  of  his  broad 
shoes  on  the  branches  now  quite  six  feet  above  him. 

He  understood  his  situation  and  its  peril  at  once.  He  could 
breathe,  but  unless  he  could  disentangle  his  feet  he  would  grow 
dizzy  with  the  rush  of  blood  to  his  head,  and  then — well,  when  the 
spring  had  come  and  melted  the  snow,  the  hungiy  crows  would  find 
him. 

For  a  moment  he  was  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  not  alone  for  liis 
own  life,  but  for  the  IMaiden-of-Springtime,  the  faithful,  loving, 
— and  starving  Segwunequay.  What  would  happen  to  her  if  he 
coidd  not  pack  to  her  wigwam  at  least  one  deer  to  tide  over  the  lean 
weeks  before  the  sap  should  run .''  Ibenese  groaned  in  his  agony  of 
disappointment  and  apprehension.  The  one  thing  he  might  do 
befoi'c  the  fatal  dizziness  came  on  did  not  occur  to  liim  until  he  was 
panting  with  the  vain  exertion  of  tugging  at  the  limbs  below  him 
to  force  his  feet  free  from  those  above. 

Then  he  desperately  pulled  his  reeling  thoughts  together,  hang- 
ing motionless  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  possibilities.  There 
was  the  knife  in  his  belt.  He  could  reach  that,  and  he  shuddered 
VNith  fresh  fear  as  he  perceived  the  consequence  of  dropping  it!  With 
infinite  care  he  drew  the  knife  and  stretched  his  arm  upward  toward 
his  feet.  At  first  this  device  seemed  hopeless,  but  presently  and  with- 
out haste,  he  ])ulled  with  one  hand  upon  a  branch  until  his  body  was 
nearly  doubled,  and  sustaining  himself  thus,  he  cut  the  thongs  that 
bound  the  shoes  to  his  ankles. 

Ibenese  dropped  quite  suddenly  at  last.  His  hands  and  face 
were  scratched  by  the  branches,  but  they  broke  liis  fall.  He  lay  for 
cjuite  a  minute,  gasping  both  from  exertion  and  relief.  Above  him 
he  could  see  a  patch  of  blue  sky  through  the  hole  he  had  made  in  the 
thin  crust  of  snow  over  the  fallen  tree.  How  to  get  out  of  his  prison 
was  now  the  question.  He  solved  it  eventually  by  clambering  up  a 
"iant  limb,  breakins;  a  new  hole  throuoh  the  crust  and  crawlinor 
flat  on  the  ground  until  he  could  reach  his  snowshoes.  Then,  with 
these  firmly  clasped  in  his  hands,  he  rolled  down  the  mound  to  the 
bottom. 

It  was  a  sorry  wreck  he  had  made  of  his  shoes,  but  they  could 
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be  repaired,  and  for  an  hour  Ibenese  sat  on  the  snow  and  mended. 
At  length  he  put  on  the  shoes  again  and  resumed  the  chase.  Within 
two  bowshots  of  the  mound  that  had  so  nearly  been  his  undoing  he 
came  upon  the  pair  of  deer  whose  tracks  he  had  followed  since  the 
day  before.  One  floundered  away  at  his  approach,  breaking  pain- 
fully through  the  impeding  crust  at  every  step,  but  the  other  awaited 
the'knife  in  the  unresisting  misery  of  exhaustion. 

The  Indian  paused  to  give  the  tired  beast  its  finishing  stroke  and 
then  sped  on  across  the  snow  to  overtake  the  other.  It  was  a  race 
soon  run.  The  paleface  sportsman  outreaches  the  fleetest  denizens 
of  the  wild  with  the  hissing  bullet  and  kills  for  the  love  of  conquest; 
the  unlettered  Ojibway  matches  human  endurance  against  the  beast's, 
and  kills  unemotionally  for  the  sake  of  food  and  clotliing. 

Ibenese  dragged  the  body  of  the  second  deer  back  to  the  spot 
where  the  first  lay,  and  took  account  of  the  sun.  His  mishap  in 
the  fallen  tree  had  whetted  his  ambition,  and  he  was  the  more  unwill- 
ing now  to  pack  home  less  than  the  three  deer  he  had  set  out  to  kill. 
So  he  retraced  his  course  to  the  tracks  that  had  turned  aside,  and  be- 
fore darkness  came  on  he  had  the  three  deer  together. 

He  almost  regretted  his  good  fortune,  for  he  could  not  possibly 
pack  all  three  in  one  journey,  but  regret  was  only  momentary.  Eager- 
ness to  prove  himself  at  a  certain  wigwam  in  Mitigwaki  impelled 
him  to  all  necessary  exertion.  With  one  deer  on  his  shoulder  and 
dragging  another  behind  him,  he  toiled  through  the  forest,  and  across 
the  frozen  lake,  and  through  the  forest  again,  till  he  came  to  the  sleep- 
ing village.  He  left  the  deer  at  the  door  of  Wabigon's  dwelling  and 
returned  at  once  to  the  distant  open  land  where  lay  the  third.  This 
he  packed  home  before  another  nightfall,  and  when  he  arrived  again 
at  Wabigon's  wigwam,  Segwunequay  came  forth  shyly  to  meet  him. 

"My  mother  bids  me  ask  you  in,"  she  said. 

Within,  the  widow  and  her  invalid  brother  awaited  liim. 

"Ah!"  croaked  Agasons,  "when  I  was  young  and  strong,  that  is 
what  I  used  to  do.  I  followed  a  herd  of  deer  for  a  week  once.  The 
snow  wasn't  so  deep  then,  and  they  could  travel  farther.  But  I  got 
three  of  them  and  packed  them  all  home,  one  at  a  time." 

"You've  been  more  than  a  week  since  I  spoke  to  you  about  it," 
said  the  widow,  a  ghost  of  a  smile  softening  the  hard  lines  of  her 
mouth,  "but  you've  done  it  in  good  time  at  last.  Eat  with  us,  and 
if  Segwunequay  still  thinks  well  of  you,  she  may  follow  you  where- 
ever  you  wish  to  go." 

Ibenese,  weary  but  contented,  looked  his  inquiry,  and  for  answer 
the  comely  Segwunequay  crossed  the  wigwam  and  sat  beside  the 
guest. 
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THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE:  OUR  GREAT- 
EST AGENCY  FOR  HOME  MAKING:  BY 
FORBES  LINDSAY 

Editorial  Note.— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  will  deal  with  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  and  describe  its  principal  projects  in  detail. 
The  supplementary  articles  will  also  treat  these  projects  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
settler,  and  give  information  as  to  soil,  crops,  transportation  facilities,  markets,  etc. 
The  author  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  that  may  be  addressed  to  him  in  care 
of  this  magazine. 

\HE  arid  region  called  the  Great  American  Desert  com- 
prises about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  land  where,  on  an  average,  less  than 
twenty  inches  of  rain  falls  annually,  and  which  is 
scarcely  cultivable  mthout  the  artificial  aid  of  water; 
while  under  irrigation  its  soil  is  more  productive  than 
any  other  in  our  country.  Tliis  territory  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  the  development  of  which  has  hardly  yet  begun,  is 
destined  to  support  a  population  of  two  hundred  miUions.  Its  sev- 
enty-five million  acres  of  reclaimable  desert  and  its  four  hundred 
million  acres  of  grazing  lands,  together  with  its  mineral  deposits,  will 
ultimately  produce  wealth  in  excess  of  the  total  present  production 
of  the  United  States.  Its  social,  industrial  and  climatic  influences 
will  create  a  type  of  vigorous  and  industrious  American  who  will  be 
a  potent  factor  m  the  future  development  of  the  nation. 

This  is  a  mountainous  land,  and  on  every  hand  the  horizon  is  cur- 
tailed by  rugged  ranges,  forest-clad  and  often  snow-capped.  Be- 
tween these  Tie  valleys  and  bench  lands  of  vast  potential  value,  some 
of  wh'.ch  will  aft'ord  homes  to  hundreds  of  families,  others  to  thousands 
or  tens  of  thousands,  while  in  a  few,  such  as  the  Valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, millions  may  find  prosperity  and  happiness.  Where  irriga- 
tion has  been  extensively  practiced,  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  land 
are  strikingly  illustrated  by  its  marvelous  development  and  wonderful 
transformation.  Such  districts  are  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona, 
the  San  Bernardino  Valley  in  Southern  California,  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  of  Utah,  the  Boise  Valley  of  Idaho  and  the  Yakima  Valley 
of  Washington, — to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  many  spots  that  have 
been  converted  from  dreary  desert  to  prolific  field  and  blooming 
garden. 

Elwood  Mead,  in  his  excellent  brochure  on  irrigation,  says  "  Mount 
Union  rises  in  solemn  grandeur  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains  of 
Wyoming,  south  of  Yellowstone  Park.  From  this  peak  flow  three 
streams, %vliich,  with  their  tributaries,  control  the  industrial  future 
of  a  region  greater  than  any  European  country  save  Russia,  and  capa- 
ble of  Supporting  a  larger  population  than  now  dwells  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.     These  streams  are  the  Missouri,  the  Columbia 
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and  the  Colorado.  The  first  waters  the  mountain  valleys  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  and  the  semi-arid  region  of  the  Great 
Plains ;  the  second,  the  Pacific  northwest,  including  part  of  Montana, 
all  of  Idaho  and  the  major  portions  of  Oregon  and  Washington;  the 
third,  the  Southwest,  embracing  much  of  Utah  and  Western  Colorado, 
parts  of  Mexico  and  California  and  all  of  Arizona. 

"In  this  vast  district,  when  reclaimed,  homes  may  be  made  for 
many  millions  of  people.  To  effect  this  result  is  a  task  inferior  to  no 
other  in  statesmanship  or  social  economics.  This  district  is  the 
nation's  farm.  It  contains  practically  all  that  is  left  of  the  pubhc 
domain,  and  is  the  chief  hope  of  a  free  home  for  those  who  dream  of 
enjoying  landed  independence,  but  who  have  little  besides  industry 
and  self-denial  with  which  to  secure  it.  As  it  is  now,  this  land  has 
little  value.  In  many  places  a  township  would  not  support  a  settler 
and  his  family,  and  a  section  of  land  does  not  peld  enough  to  keep 
light-footed  and  laborious  sheep  from  starving  to  death.  This  is  not 
because  the  land  lacks  fertility,  but  because  it  lacks  moisture.      ^Vhere 
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rivers  have  been  turned  from  their  course,  the  harvests  which  have  re- 
sulted equal  in  excellence  and  amount  those  of  the  most  favored 
district  of  ample  rainfall." 

BUT  the  resources  of  this  wonderfully  rich  region  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  its  soil.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  our 
remaining  forest  area  and  its  water  powers  are  practically 
unlimited  in  extent.  Its  beds  of  precious  metals,  coal  and  building 
stone  are  immeasurably  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  With 
the  extension  of  railroad  facilities  and  the  development  of  agriculture, 
these  will  yield  ten  times  the  present  annual  value  of  their  products. 
The  farm,  however,  will  be  in  the  future,  as,  indeed,  it  is  already,  the 
chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  this  region.  Colorado  is  the  leading 
State  of  the  Union  in  the  output  of  precious  metals,  but  the  value  of 
the  product  of  her  farms  is  double  that  of  her  mines. 

From  the  results  obtained  in  the  very  infancy  of  irrigation  we  may 
gain  a  faint  idea  of  what  will  be  realized  when  every  rod  of  reclaim- 
able  arid  land  shall  have  been  subjected  to  the  magic  baptism  of 
water.  ''^The  reclaimable  areas  are  scattered,  and  though  large  in  the 
aggregate,  form  mere  dots  upon  the  map.  They  will  constitute  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  trans-Mississippian  territory, 
but  their  influence  over  it  will  be  widespread.  The  beneficent  effect 
of  irrio-ation  is  not  to  be  fjaug-ed  bv  the  immediate  result  in  agricul- 
tural  industry  alone.  It  will  render  feasible  the  development  of  other 
resources  which  without  it  would  necessarily  remain  dormant.  It 
will  make  possible  the  extensive  use  of  the  grazing  land,  greater 
operations  of  mines  and  quarries  and  the  maintenance  of  railroads 
and  commerce  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States. 

Only  in  recent  years  have  we  entered  upon  the  task  of  irrigation  in 
the  arid  region,  but  the  peoples  who  preceded  us  in  its  occupation  prac- 
ticed that  art  centuries  ago.  In  various  parts  of  the  Southwest  and 
in  the  southern  portions  of  Colorado  and  Utah  are  to  be  found  the 
remains  of  irrigation  works  which  have  lonf;  outlived  the  civilization 
in'^which  they  originated.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  channel 
of  an  ancient  canal  has  been  included  in  a  modern  system.  The 
earliest  Spanish  explorers  passing  through  the  Valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  discovered  frequent  spots  in  its  arid  extent  where  vegetation 
was  profuse  and  roses  bloomed  "not  unlike  those  in  the  gardens  of 
Castile."  They  found  the  Pueblo  Indians  irrigating  the  soil  as  their 
forefathers  had  done  for  ages  before  them  and  as  their  descendants 
do  to  this  day.  The  Spaniards  naturally  made  settlements  in  these 
oases  and  learned  from  the  natives  the  secret  of  vivifying  the  barren 
but    fecund    earth.      Missionaries    from    these    settlements    went 
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out  in  various  directions  spreading  the  knowledge  of  irrigation  among 
the  Indians. 

The  history  of  irrigation  by  our  own  people  has  its  beginning  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  to  stave  off  starvation  by  turning  the 
waters  of  City  Creek  upon  the  alkaline  land  of  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
This  was  sixty  years  ago,  and  ever  since  the  Latter  Day  Saints  have 
been  accounted  the  best  of  irrigators.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  the 
West  that  "a  Mormon  can  make  water  run  up  hill."  The  early 
leaders  of  the  sect  soon  realized  that  only  by  irrigation  could  they 
retain  their  hold  upon  the  territory  which  they  had  preempted,  and 
they  made  the  canal  the  basis  of  their  industrial  organization,  which 
was  largely  communistic.  The  irrigation  works  were  necessarily 
the  creation  of  cooperation  because  no  other  means  of  constructing 
them  existed.  They  exerted  a  deep  influence  upon  the  industrial 
and  social  institutions  of  the  Mormon  community  from  the  first.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  have  been  fewer  failures  in  the  construction  and 
operations  of  irrigation  works  in  Utah  than  in  any  other  arid  State. 

The  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Greeley  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy  furnished  the  second  stage  of  advancement  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  irrigation  and  also  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  industrial  development  in  Colorado.  Previous  to  this, 
settlers  had  been  attracted  solely  by  the  mines  and  the  ranges.  Greeley 
represented  the  effort  of  an  intelligent  body  of  home-seekers  to  secure 
landed  independence  added  to  the  social  and  intellectual  advantages 
of  the  towns  from  which  they  came.  A  public  hall  was  among  the 
first  of  the  buildings  erected  and  a  lyceum  among  the  first  of  the 
organizations  formed.  Cooperation  was  adopted  as  a  basis  of 
organization  and  management  of  public  utilities,  and  of  these  the 
irrigation  canal  was  the  earliest  and  the  most  important. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  development  in  Colorado,  a  similar 
movement  took  place  in  California,  with  Anaheim  as  the  exemplar 
and  mother  colony.  Here  the  irrigation  system  was  cooperative  at 
its  inception,  as  was  that  at  Riverside,  which  followed  a  few  years 
later  with  an  even  higher  ideal  in  view.  But  the  spirit  of  speculation, 
in  which  the  State  had  its  birth,  soon  infected  the  work  of  irrigation 
and  the  project  fell  under  the  control  of  corporations  that  issued 
stocks  and  bonds  with  a  free  and  reckless  hand. 

THE  speculative  investment  of  capital  in  canals,  begun  in  Cali- 
fornia, rapidly  spread  through  the  Far  West.  It  was  a  natural, 
and,  perhaps,  an  inevitable  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  system. 
Previous  to  its  introduction,  practically  all  the  water  capable  of  easy 
diversion  had  been  turned  to  account.     It  was  beyond  the  power  of 
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the  individual,  or  of  any  combination  of  persons  lacking  capital,  to 
utilize  what  remained.  In  European  countries  it  had  been  proved 
that  the  Government  was  the  best  agency  to  employ  at  this  stage, 
but  in  America,  at  the  time  in  question,  neither  the  individual  States 
nor  the  Federal  authorities  were  prepared  to  undertake  the  task. 
Its  accomplishment,  therefore,  depended  upon  corporate  enterprise 
and,  despite  the  abuses  connected  with  it,  great  credit  is  due  to  that 
agency  for  the  development  of  irrigation  at  a  period  when  no  other 
means  of  promoting  it  were  available. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  private  corporations  have  expended 
upward  of  one  hundred  miUions  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of 
hundreds  of  miles  of  canals,  by  means  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  have  been  reclaimed.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  all  the  large  and  costly  works  depended  upon 
such  agencies,  and  could  not  have  been  built  without  them.  But 
a  long  train  of  evils  followed  in  the  course  of  their  extension.  Water- 
right  complications  arose  from  the  building  of  almost  every  corporate 
canal.  Under  the  cooperate  system  it  mattered  little  whether  the 
right  to  water  was  attached  to  the  ditch  or  to  the  land,  because  the 
ownership  of  both  was  united  in  the  same  persons.  But  when  com- 
panies were  organized  to  supply  water  to  land  owners  who  had  no  in- 
terest in  such  companies  the  question  assumed  an  important  aspect. 
The  laws  of  practically  all  the  Western  States  make  the  ditch  owner 
the  appropriator,  thus  dividing  the  ownership  of  the  land  from  that  of 
the  water.  This  condition  has  been  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to 
the  farmers  and  has  enabled  some  of  the  water  companies  to  charge 
exorbitantly  for  their  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  position  of  the  companies  in  the 
matter  of  absolute  ownership  of  the  water,  nearly  all  the  large  canals 
have  proved  losing  investments.  Numerous  instances  might  be 
mentioned  of  losses  exceeding  a  million  dollars.  These  are  not 
attributable  to  mismanagement,  dishonesty  or  faulty  construction. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  works  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  sec- 
tions in'  which  they  were  built.  They  have  benefited  the  public 
while  entailing  heavy  loss  upon  the  investors.  Among  the  many 
causes  contributing  to  this  result  may  be  mentioned  the  difficulty 
and  long  delay  in  securing  satisfactory  settlers  for  the  land  to  be 
irrigated;  the  large  outlay  involved  in  the  works  and  the  long  years 
durmg  which  the  capital  sunk  lay  unproductive,  the  acquirement 
of  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed  by  speculative  holders  who  demanded 
high  prices  for  them  while  refraining  from  making  improvements, 
and  the  heavy  expenses  of  litigation  which  seem  to  be  unavoidably 
connected  with  every  step  of  such  an  enterprise. 
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The  record  of  corporate  canals  unmistakably  pointed  to  the  desir- 
ability of  Governmental  control  of  such  utilities  and  led  to  the  passage 
of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Carey  Act.  This  law,  which 
emanated  from  the  National  Legislature,  extends  to  each  State  the 
right  to  segregate  one  million  acres  of  public  land  and  to  control 
both  its  reclamation  and  its  disposal  to  settlers.  The  object  of  the 
Act  was  to  secure  better  management  in  the  construction  of  the  works 
and  in  the  settlement  of  the  land.  A  few  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  Act  with  varying  results.  In  some  cases,  notably  at  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  the  Carey  Act  operations  have  been  a  pronounced 
success.  In  others  they  have  been  decided  failures,  even  involving 
scandal  and  dishonesty.  The  States  have  no  machinery  with  which 
to  carry  out  such  an  enterprise  and  the  method  followed  is  to  contract 
with  a  private  corporation  for  the  construction  of  the  system  and  the 
sale  of  the  land.  This  arrangement  has  obvious  disadvantages,  and 
the  beneficence  of  the  Carey  Act  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
knowledge  and  good  faith  of  the  State  officials  under  whom  the 
operations  of  a  company  acting  under  it  are  carried  on. 

IN  JUNE,  nineteen  hundred  and  two.  Congress  enacted  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  of  the  present  generation.  This  was  the 
National  Reclamation  Act,  providing  that  the  money  received 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  fourteen  States  and  two  Territories 
of  the  arid  region  should  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works  in  the  States  and  Territories  from  which  it  should  be 
denved.  The  Reclamation  Act  restricts  settlement  upon  the  lands 
reclaimed  by  the  Government  to  actual  home-seekers  and  confines 
their  holdings  to  such  an  acreage  as  is  considered  sufficient  to  support 
a  family  in  comfort.  It  requires  that  the  settlers  on  each  project 
shall  pay  for  the  perpetual  right  of  water  at  a  rate  per  acre  which  will 
suffice  to  return  to  the  Government  the  full  amount  expended  upon 
the  work.  The  cost  of  reclamation  is  found  to  be  about  thirty  dol- 
lars per  acre  and  this  amount,  extended  without  interest  over  ten 
payments,  is  the  average  cost  of  a  water  right  upon  the  Government 
land.  The  return  of  its  expenditure  to  the  Government  in  this  man- 
ner permits  of  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  work  without  any  call 
being  made  upon  the  tax-payers  to  contribute  to  the  cost.  When 
any  particular  system  shall  have  been  completely  paid  for,  it  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  land  holders  who  own  water  rights  under  it,  and 
the  money  will  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  works  elsewhere. 

At  the  present  time  the  Reclamation  Ser\ace,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministrative bureau  intrusted  with  the  work,  has  twenty-five  pro- 
jects under  way.     These,  when  in  full  operation,  will  add  more  than 
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three  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world  to  the  crop- 
producing  area  of  our  country.  Thirteen  additional  projects,  which 
will  bring  the  reclaimed  acreage  up  to  six  and  one-half  millions,  will 
be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  funds  become  available. 

One  of  the  first  projects  entered  upon  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
was  the  Truckee-Carson,  located  in  Nevada,  and  designed  to  render 
habitable  the  Forty  Mile  Desert,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Death 
Valley,  is  the  most  barren  and  desolate  district  on  the  continent.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  engineering  operations  here  consists  in  lifting  the 
Truckee  River  from  its  natural  bed  and  canting  it  into  a  great  canal 
which  will  convey  it  into  the  Carson  Reservoir.  Thence  it  will  be 
conveyed  through  long  miles  of  laterals  over  the  parched  land. 
This  project  will  cost  nine  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  will  irrigate  four 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  now  worthless  and  create  a  value 
of  at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  canyon  of  the  Salt  River, 
two  thousand  men  are  at  work  on  the  erection  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam 
which,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Shoshone,  another  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  Service,  will  be  the  highest  in  the  world.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  Geronimo's  Apache  warriors,  who  once  waged  relentless 
war  against  the  white  invaders  of  their  hunting  grounds,  are  now 
engaged  on  this  project  under  a  foreman  who  was  a  famous  scout  and 
had  the  reputation  of  having  Idlled  a  great  number  of  their  tribe. 

The  Roosevelt  Dam  will  rise  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet.  It  will  create  a  reservoir  larger  than  any  artificial  lake  in 
existence.  The  site  of  this  lake  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  town 
consisting  of  permanent  stone  buildings  and  having  a  population  of 
twenty-five  hundred.  ^Vllen  the  dam  is  completed  and  the  river,  now 
running  through  a  diversion  channel,  is  permitted  to  resume  its 
natural  course,  the  inhabitants  of  Roosevelt  will  desert  it  and  it  will 
become  submerged  beneath  two  hundred  feet  of  water. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  Service  has  had  to 
encounter  have  been  connected  with  the  Uncompahgre  project  in 
Colorado.  In  the  first  place,  the  survey  necessitated  the  exploration 
of  a  canyon  through  which  no  man  had  ever  succeeded  in  passing. 
An  engineer  and  his  assistant  accomplished  the  task  under  extraor- 
dinary hardships  and  hazards.  Almost  as  great  were  the  trials 
through  which  the  topographers  were  compelled  to  pass.  Then  a 
road  into  this  fearful  canyon  was  constructed,  heavy  machinery 
hauled  in,  and  a  power  plant  installed.  A  \'illage  was  immediately 
formed  and  the  work  of  tunnelling  six  miles  through  a  mountain 
began.  The  Gunnison  tunnel  will  soon  be  completed,  but  the  story 
of  the  difficulties  met  and  overcome  in  its  construction  will  always 
live  in  the  annals  of  American  engineering. 
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The  Yuma  project,  in  southern  California,  involves  some  remark- 
able eno-ineering  features.  Across  the  Colorado  River  an  enormous 
dam  of^the  East  India  weir  type  is  being  thrown.  In  default  of  a 
solid  foundation  the  vast  mass  of  masonry  mW  rest  upon  the  sand. 
It  will  be  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  will  extend  four  hundred  feet  up 
and  down  stream.  Its  weight  will  be  six  hundred  thousand  tons 
and  its  cost  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  Another  extraor- 
dinary operation  in  connection  with  tliis  project  is  the  carrying  of  the 
Gila  River,  through  a  steel  and  cement  syphon  thirty-three  hundred 
feet  long,  underneath  and  across  the  Colorado. 

In  the  Black  Hills  country  of  South  Dakota  a  gigantic  earthen 
embankment  is  in  course  of  construction.  It  will  be  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  will  act 
as  a  retaining  wall  to  a  lake  twenty  miles  long  by  five  broad  and  in 
many  places  over  one  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

During  the  five  years  following  its  organization,  the  Reclamation 
Service  has  dug  twelve  hundred  miles  of  canals,  some  of  them  de- 
signed to  carry  the  entire  volume  of  rivers;  has  excavated  ten  miles 
of'' tunnels  and  erected  nearly  one  hundred  large  structures.  The 
head-works,  flumes,  etc.,  completed  approximate  seven  hundred  in 
number  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  wagon  road  were 
constructed  in  mountainous  country.  As  the  immediate  result  of  these 
operations  eight  new  towns  were  established,  one  hundred  branch 
railroads  built  and  ten  thousand  persons  found  homes  in  the  desert. 
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OUR  NEED   FOR   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION: 
WHAT  IT  WOULD  MEAN  TO  HAVE  VOCA 
TIONAL  SCHOOLS  ADDED  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM:  BY  M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

HEN  the  American  public  awakens  to  the  necessity 
of  reform  in  any  direction,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that   witliin   a   very   short   time   the   awakening   will 
crystallize  into  action.     Just  now  there  is  no  question 
as   to  the  general   awakening   of  the   people   of  this 
country  to  the  fact  that  the  elaborate  and  costly  edu- 
cational  system  of  which  we  have  been  so  proud  is  in 
the  long  run  fatally  defective  in  that  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  practical  training  to  boys  and  girls  who  must  bear  their 
share  in  the  real  work  of  the  world.     Also  we  are  beginning  to  reaUze 
that,  with  all  our  energy  and  progressiveness,  we  are  so  far  behind 
a  number  of  European  countries  in  the  matter  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional training  that  even  now  a  large  percentage  of  our  skilled  work- 
men are  foreigners,  and  that,  unless  we  take  active  measures  to  train 
our  own  children  for  the  work  which  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  position  as  a  great  industrial  nation,  within  another  genera- 
tion we  shall  be  obliged  to  import  practically  all  our  skilled  workmen 
from  abroad.     Statesmen  and  economists  see  in  this  negligence  one 
of  the  chief  causes  for  the  army  of  unemployed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
unskilled  workmen,  which  increases  in  numlaers  with  every  period  of 
commercial  depression.     Liberal  minded  educators  are  becoming  very 
much  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  public  school  system  which  provides  for 
all  our  children  only  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  after  that  has 
little  or  nothing  that  is  of  practical  value  to  offer  to  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  them  has  serious  hmitations  as  a  factor  in  shaping  the  future 
of   the    nation.     Manufacturers    are   beginning   to   understand   that 
unless  the  ranks  of  skilled  workers  can  be  recruited  before  long  from 
a  body  of  younger  workers  who  are  equally  skilled,  our  industries 
will  inevitably  and  speedily  suffer  even  more  than  they  have  already 
suffered   by   comparison   with   foreign   nations   like   Germany   and 
France.     And   intelligent   wage   earners,    always    ambitious   for   the 
future  of  their  children,  now  admit  that  their  best  chance  for  progress 
lies  along  the  lines  of  thorough  vocational  training,  such  as  will  fit 
them  to  be  skilled  workers,  rather  than  in  a  smattering  of  purely 
cultural  information  which  does  not  tend  toward  the  best  mental 
and  moral  development  and  wliich  in  most  cases  is  forgotten  during 
the  two  years  that  intervene  between  graduation  from  the  grammar 
school  and  the  taking  up  of  actual  work. 

A  large  part  of  the  now  general  realization  of  our  national  de- 
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ficiency  in  educational  matters  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, — an  organization 
of  educators,  manufacturers  and  progressive  labor  leaders  wliich 
was  formed  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  which  has  already  done  most 
effective  work  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  existing  con- 
ditions and  in  suggesting  a  line  of  action  which  bids  fair  to  end  in  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  industrial  training  to  be  carried 
on  as  a  part  of  our  public  school  system.  The  first  annual  conven- 
tion of  this  association  was  held  a  year  ago  in  Chicago,  and  at  that 
meeting  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  which  the  Society  has 
set  itself  to  do  was  clearly  outhned,  and  the  task  of  giving  the  widest 
possible  pubhcity  to  the  need  in  this  country  for  better  industrial 
training  was  energetically  taken  up. 

A  Committee  of  Ten,  made  up  of  prominent  educators  and  manu- 
facturers from  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  instructed  at  this  first 
convention  to  look  into  the  subject  thoroughly  from  all  points  of  view 
and  if  possible  formulate  a  type  of  industrial  school  that  could  be 
adapteci  to  the  needs  alike  of  city  and  country.  The  report  of  this 
Committee  was  given  at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Society, 
which  was  held  last  November  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  earnestness  of  its  members  and  the  honesty  with  which 
they  have  grappled  with  the  immense  problem  before  them  that  the 
recommendations  they  made  were  suggestive  rather  than  definite  in 
character, — forming  a  basis  upon  which  a  more  or  less  elastic  system 
of  industrial  education  could  be  built  rather  than  outhning  any 
definite  plan.  The  majority  of  the  cliildren  to  be  benefited  by  a 
pubHc  school  system  of  vocational  training  are,  of  course,  those  who 
leave  school  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  period,  so 
it  was  decided  that  the  first  necessity  was  for  vocational  schools  which 
would  be  directly  connected  with  the  grammar  school,  and  which 
would  carry  on  along  technical  lines  a  course  of  training  already 
initiated  in  the  grammar  school,  where  pains  would  be  taken  to  have 
each  study  taught  so  as  to  bring  out  its  appHcation  to  life  in  general, 
and  particularly  to  the  skilled  vocations,  although  providing  no 
preparation  for  any  particular  trade.  To  bring  this  preparatory 
training  into  line  with  the  more  advanced  vocational  work,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  grammar  school  should  emphasize  elementary 
industrial  training  in  some  form  or  other  that  would  be  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  such  training  to  be  substituted  for 
something  else  in  the  already  overcrowded  curriculum.  Happily, 
the  general  sense  of  the  Committee  was  that  the  way  to  an  adequate 
industrial  education  hes  not  in  adding  more  work  to  the  complex 
curriculum  in  existing  schools,  but  in  a  larger  variety  of  schools,  each 
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one  having  a  simplified  course  of  studies  and  each  seeking  to  do  well 
the  work  it  sets  out  to  do. 

THIS  much  for  the  preliminary  or  grammar  school  training.  As 
for  the  kind  of  school  recommended  as  continuation  schools 
for  vocational  training,  these  would  be  more  or  less  local  in 
their  character  and  would  seek  to  serve  the  needs  of  local  industries. 
The  boy  educated  in  one  of  these  schools  would  not  be  made  a  skilled 
journeyman  in  any  trade,  but  would  receive  a  fundamental  traiiiing 
that  should  enable  him  to  become  a  skilled  journeyman  within  a 
short  time  after  actually  beginning  work  in  the  shop  or  factory,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  promote  him  to  a  higher  form  of  vocational 
efficiency  than  he  would  be  likely  to  have  under  other  circumstances. 
In  short,  the  industrial  training  school  as  suggested  would  have 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  preparation  of  a  skilled  journeyman 
as  the  high  grade  engineering  school  has  to  the  preparation  of  a 
practical  engineer. 

With  regard  to  the  more  advanced  technical  schools  for  workers  al- 
ready engaged  in  some  form  of  industry,  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Committee  that  such  schools  must  necessarily  take  the  character  either 
of  the  industrial  improvement  school  or  of  the  actual  trade  school. 
The  industrial  improvement  school,  wliich  would  be  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  actual  worker,  would  probably  continue  to  be,  as 
it  is  now,  an  evening  school,  in  which  would  be  taught  the  funda- 
mental sciences  upon  wliich  a  trade  rests,  together  with  such  technical 
information  as  could  be  given  in  a  physical,  chemical,  or  mechanical 
laboratory.     For  example,   men  who  are  employed  by  an  electric 
railway,  either  as  motormen,  as  electricians,  or  as  linemen,  could 
learn  in  such  a  school  the  fundamental  theory  of  electricity,  and  the 
best  methods  of  insulation,  of  electrical  measurements  and  of  the 
transformation  of  energy.     All  of  these  principles  would  be  illustrated 
for  them  in  the  electrical  laboratory,  where  it  would  be  possible  for 
ambitious  workmen  to  acquire  a  foundation   of  knowledge  which 
would  enable  them  to  become  in  time  foremen,  managers,  or  possibly 
inventors.     A  number  of  such  schools  are  already  in  existence,  and 
although  they  appeal  only  to  men  who  have  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  ambition  or  energy,  the  preliminary  industrial  training 
suggested  for  grammar-school  pupils  would  inevitably  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  such  men  and  make  necessary  a  considerable 
increase  in   the   number   of   industrial   improvement   schools.     The 
pure  trade  school,  of  course,  undertakes  to  teach  not  only  the  funda- 
mental  processes   of  a  trade,   but  also  their  technical   application. 
Naturally,  such  schools  emphasize  continuous  practice  in  the  work- 
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shop,  seeking  to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  conditions  of 
actual  work,  so  that  students  may  be  brought  up  to  a  point  of  ex- 
pertness  as  close  as  possible  to  that  of  the  skilled  journeyman. 

In  recommending  that  the  types  of  schools  described  here  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  a  general  system  of  industrial  training,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  \\'isely  based  its  conclusions  upon  experiments,  that,  to 
some  degree,  have  already  been  tried  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  branching  out  upon  new  and  necessarily  theoret- 
ical lines.  All  the  types  of  schools  mentioned  are  now  in  existence, 
and  are  considered  as  experiments  that  have  a  vital  bearing  upon  the 
general  problem  which  the  nation  must  solve.  The  researches  of 
the  Committee  evidently  led  it  to  the  sound  conclusion  that  success 
in  industrial  training  does  not  depend  upon  the  adoption  for  general 
use  of  one  or  another  type  of  school  or  of  any  hard-and-fast  system 
of  training,  but  in  the  utilization  along  general  lines  of  experience 
already  gained,  and  the  seizing  of  every  opportunity  to  further  a 
natural  development.  The  thing  it  chiefly  insists  upon  is  the  neces- 
sity for  energetic  and  intelligent  cooperation,  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tors, employers,  students  and  the  Government,  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  ot'*  industrial  schools  into  the  public  school  system  of  the 
country,  because  sporadic  efforts  at  industrial  training,  however 
good  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  not  sufficiently  far-reaching  to 
affect  the  national  life  as  a  whole,  and  no  system  of  specialized  schools 
can  survive  which  does  not  relate  itself  to  the  national  pubhc  school 
system. 

THE  example  set  by  Germany,  and  particularly  by  the  little  king- 
dom of  Bavaria,  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  bringing  about  a  reali- 
zation of  the  need  for  more  thorough  industrial  education  in  tliis 
country.  Bavaria,  with  only  six  million  inhabitants,  has  now  two 
hundred  and  ninety  trade  schools  holding  day  and  evening  sessions 
and  giving  instruction  in  twenty-eight  different  trades  and  crafts  to 
pupils  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  grades.  In  this  country,  with  its 
population  of  something  over  eighty-five  millions,  there  are  fewer 
trade  schools  than  in  that  one  little  German  kingdom  of  less  than 
one-fourteenth  part  of  our  population.  Furthermore,  the  rest  of 
the  German  Empire,  with  its  population  of  sixty  millions,  is  very 
nearly  as  rich  in  industrial  schools  as  Bavaria. 

These  elementary  technical  schools  for  apprentices  in  the  trades 
and  in  business  include  every  kind  of  trade  and  craft.  In  Munich 
alone  there  are  thirty-eight  different  kinds  of  trade  schools,  all  of  which 
have  been  established  since  nineteen  hundred.  These  schools  rep- 
resent the  chief  industries  of  the  city  of  Munich,  and  the  children 
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who  must  leave  the  grammar  school  at  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  sent  directly  to  one  of  the  technical  continuation 
schools,  where  they  may  be  well  trained  for  any  calling  they  wish  to 
enter.  By  this  means,  all  school  children  are  kept  under  supervision 
and  instruction  until  they  are  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  they  are  able  to  enter  the  shops  and  factories  as  skilled 
workers.  Not  only  does  this  method  increase  by  many  degrees  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  nation,  but  the  moral  effect  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  ffood  general  education  and  thorough  technical  training 
is  to  give  young  people  an  excellent  conception  ot  the  nghts  and 
duties  of  citizenship, — a  course  that  tends  not  only  to  a  liigher  stand- 
ard of  life  and  work  for  the  individual,  but  also  to  the  general  wel- 
fare and  efficiency  of  the  citizen  body  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  ^ith  which  we  have  to  cope  in  this 
country  is  the  question  of  a  right  disposal  of  the  two  or  three  years 
intervening  between  the  time  of  graduation  from  the  grammar  school 
and  the  age  at  which  a  boy  is  expected  to  enter  upon  his  life's  work. 
For  those  whose  parents  can  afford  to  send  them  to  a  good  technical 
or  business  school,  the  problem  is  solved,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  taken  on  as  apprentices  in  some  of  the 
large  industrial  concerns  wliich  carry  on  the  apprenticeship  system 
in  their  shops.  But  the  great  majority  of  boys  drift  about,  picking 
up  such  odd  jobs  as  they  can  until  it  is  time  for  them  to  begin  to  learn 
a  trade.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  only  the  exceptional  boy 
who  finally  becomes  a  skilled  worker  through  the  sheer  force  of  his 
own  energy,  persistence  and  ability.  The  rest  remain  unskilled 
workers,  never  earning  more  than  a  laborer's  wage,  and  consequently 
are  the  first  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  during  a  period  of  in- 
dustrial depression. 

SUCH  manufacturers  as  have  associated  themselves  with  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  some  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  old  system, 
of  course,  has  become  obsolete  under  present  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  does  not  apply  to  present-day  needs.  But 
a  new  system  of  apprenticesliip,  or  of  industrial  training,  that  will 
give  to  students  the  experience  of  the  school  and  workshop  together, 
is  acknowledged  by  manufacturers  and  educators  alike  to  be  the 
most  practical  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  The  wage  earners,  as 
represented  by  the  union  men,  were  at  first  inclined  to  oppose  a 
system  of  training  that  could  be  used  to  make  the  power  of  the  em- 
ployer more  absolute  than  ever,  but  as  they  have  acquainted  them- 
selves more  thoroughly  with  the  subject,  a  number  of  the  foremost 
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union  men  have  expressed  their  wiUingness  to  lend  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  toward  bringing  about  a  general  public  school  system  of  in- 
dustrial training.  As  one  of  them  expressed  it  at  the  Atlanta  Con- 
vention, the  intelligent  and  ambitious  wage  earner  wants  his  children 
taught  not  merely  dexterity  of  hand,  but  also  the  theory  of  mechanics, 
reading  of  blue-prints  and  the  use  of  tools,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
commerce  and  of  the  ancient  guilds,  the  origin  and  growth  of  trades- 
unionism  and  something  of  what  it  means  to  the  workers  of  today. 
The  significance  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders  is  very 
great,  because,  while  the  educator  sees  in  theory  the  value  of  indus- 
trial training  and  the  manufacturer  sees  the  value  of  its  productive- 
ness, the  wage  earner  sees  its  human  side  and  what  it  means  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  his  successors. 

One  point  that  is  strongly  emphasized  in  this  propaganda  for  the 
spread  of  industrial  education  is  the  wide  difference  between  manual 
training  as  it  is  now  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  the  vocational 
training  that  actually  prepares  the  student  for  the  work  he  is  to  do. 
The  work  of  such  training  schools  as  the  Winona  Technical  Institute 
in  Indianapolis,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and  others  of 
the  same  sort,  is  regarded  as  a  definite  step  in  the  right  direction. 
No  better  examples  of  purely  vocational  training  could  be  found  than 
in  the  industrial  training  departments  which  have  been  attached 
to  several  large  establishments  such  as  the  General  Electric  Company, 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works 
and  the  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  lines,  where  a  thorough 
system  of  apprenticeship  is  carried  on  with  the  idea  of  training  up 
skilled  workers  who  are  ultimately  to  take  their  places  as  employees 
of  the  company  which  has  educated  them.  The  system  in  these 
schools  is  excellent;  but  a  certain  danger  to  the  individual  worker 
lies  in  its  very  perfection  for  the  reason  that  it  tends  to  naake  him 
entirely  dependent  upon  specialized  work. 

Therefore,  the  work  that  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Education  has  set  itself  to  do  is  to  make  vocational  training 
general  throughout  the  country  and  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  all 
children  who  attend  the  public  schools.  To  this  end  it  purposes  to 
use  every  endeavor  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Education  at  Washington  and  by  this  means  secure  the  certainty 
of  the  work  being  carried  out  on  a  national  scale,  as  it  is  done  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  No  better  time  than  the  present  could 
be  chosen  for  such  a  move,  for  the  tendency  now  is  to  make  all  legis- 
lation constructive  and  any  move  toward  greater  national  efficiency 
is  sure  to  secure  the  cooperation  both  of  the  Government  and  the 
people. 
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Two     Craftsman    houses    are    here 
shown, — the    first    one    a    plaster 
house  that  is   desirable   for  build- 
ing  either  on  an   ordinary    lot   in 
a  town  or  village,  or  in  the  open  country, 
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as  the  case  may  be, — the  other  a  farm- 
house that  is  definitely  planned  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  country  life.  The  first 
house  is  modeled  very  closely  after  a  de- 
sign which  we  published  some  time  ago 
and  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Craftsman  house  plans. 
Modifications  and  improvements,  however, 
have  been  suggested  by  the  different  peo- 
ple who  have  built  this  house,  so  we  have 
considered  it  best  to  incorporate  these  vari- 
ous suggestions  into  a  new  set  of  plans 
which  we  publish  herewith  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Home  Builders'  Club.  The  farm- 
house is  one  of  our  latest  designs. 

The  first  house  as  shown  here  has  plas- 
tered or  stuccoed  walls  and  a  foundation 
of  field  stone.  The  design,  however,  lends 
itself  quite  as  readily  to  shingled  or  clap- 
boarded  walls,  should  these  be  desired. 
And  of  course  any  coloring  may  be  chosen 
that  is  found  in  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings. If  the  plaster  walls  are  used, 
some  surroundings  might  demand  a  warm 
tone  of  cream  or  biscuit  color  verging  on 
the  buff,  with  a  roof  of  dull  red ;  or  a  dull 
green  pigment  brushed  over  the  rough  sur- 
face and  then  wiped  off  so  that  the  effect 
is  that  of  irregular  lights  and  shades  in- 
stead of  smooth  solid  color,  might  be  more 
attractive  where  a  cool  color  scheme  is  per- 
missible. In  this  case  the  shingles  of  the 
roof  would  better  be  oiled  and  left  to 
weather  to  a  natural  brown  tone. 

The  front  porch  is  very  simple  in  design 
and  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ground. 
If  it  should  be  decided  to  use  shingles  or 
clapboards  instead  of  plaster  for  the  walls, 
the  square  pillars  of  split  field  stone  would 
naturally  be  replaced  by  heavy  round  pil- 
lars of  wood,  either  left  in  the  color  of  the 
other  exterior  woodwork  or  painted  white. 
In  a  plastered  house  the  beams,  window 
frames,  etc.,  would  be  best  in  a  wood 
brown  tone ;  but  if  the  walls  are  shingled 
or  clapboarded,  the  woodwork  v^^ould  nat- 
urally harmonize  in  tone,  care  being  taken 
to  have  it  dark  enough  to  give  the  needed 
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accent  to  the  color  scheme  of  the  house. 
The  outside  kitchen  at  the  back  is  rec- 
ommended only  in  the  event  of  the  house 
being  built  in  the  country,  because  in  town 
it  would  hardly  be  needed.  In  a  farm- 
house such  an  outside  kitchen  is  most  con- 
venient, as  it  affords  an  outdoor  place  for 
such  work  as  washing  and  ironing,  can- 
ning, preserving  and  other  tasks  which  are 
much  less  wearisome  if  done  in  the  open 
air.  The  position  of  the  chimney  at  the 
back  of  the  house  makes  it  possible  for  a 
stove  to  be  placed  upon  this  porch  for  the 
uses  mentioned.  The  porch  might  also  be 
glassed  in  for  winter  use,  because  an  out- 
side kitchen  is  almost  as  desirable  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  Or,  if  it  were  not  needed 
as  an  outside  kitchen,  it  could  be  used  with 
advantage  as  a  cool-room  or  milk  room. 
The  house  is  so  designed  that  this  outside 
kitchen  may  be  added  to  it  or  omitted,  as 
desired,  without  making  any  difference  to 
the  plan  as  a  whole. 

The  plan  of  the  lower  story  shows  the 
usual  Craftsman  arrangement  of  rooms 
opening  into  one  another  with  only  sug- 
gested divisions.  The  entrance  door  opens 
into  a  small  entry,  screened  by  heavy  por- 
tieres from  the  living  room,  so  that  no 
draught  from  the  front  door  is  felt  inside. 
On  the  outside  wall  of  the  living  room  is 
the  arrangement  of  fireplace  and  book- 
cases, as  shown  in  the  detail  illustration. 
The  chimneypiece  is  built  of  field  stone 
laid  up  in  black  cement  and  runs  clear  to 
the  ceiling,  preserving  its  massive  square 
form  to  the  top.  A  bookcase  is  built  in  on 
either  side  and  above  each  one  of  these 
are  two  small  double-hung  windows.  The 
tops  of  the  bookcases  serve  admirably  as 
shelves  for  plants. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  large  table 
with  a  settle  of  exactly  the  same  length 
placed  back  to  it  and  facing  the  fire,  so 
that  it  affords  an  ideal  arrangement  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  sit  facing  the  fire 
with  the  light  from  a  reading  lamp  falling 
over  the  shoulder.  The  back  of  the  seat 
would  be  on  a  level  or  a  little  below  the 
top  of  the  table  so  that  the  two  seem 
almost  to  be  one  piece  of  furniture.    This 
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is  usually  found  to  be  a  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable arrangement,  and  whatever  other 
chairs  or  built-in  seats  there  may  be  in  the 
room,  this  fireside  seat  is  sure  to  be  the 
favorite. 

Another  broad  seat  is  built  into  the  nook 
formed  by  the  staircase,  the  square  land- 
ing of  which  is  directly  opposite  the  fire- 
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place.  The  arrangement  of  this  stairway 
is  most  convenient,  for  above  the  upper 
landing  the  front  and  back  stairs  merge 
into  one,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  little  study 
of  the  floor  plan.  The  front  stairway  runs 
from  the  landing  in  the  living  room  to  an 
upper  landing,  where  it  turns  again  at 
right  angles  and  goes  up  three  steps  into 
the  upper  hall.  The  back  stairway  also 
runs  up  from  the  pantry  to  this  upper 
landing,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
door,  so  that  the  three  steps  leading  from 
this  landing  to  the  upper  hall  are  utilized 
both  from  the  front  and  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  cellar  stairs  open  from  the 
pantry,  going  down  directly  beneath  the 
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front  stairs,  so  that  no  space  is  wasted. 

The  dining  room  is  simply  a  continua- 
tion of  the  living  room,  from  which  it  is 
divided  only  by  posts  and  panels  with  open 
spaces  in  the  upper  part,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  of  the  fireplace.  Beyond  this 
dining  room  again  is  a  nook,  the  end  of 
which  is  completely  filled  by  a  large  fire- 
place which  uses  the  same  flue  as  the 
kitchen  range  and  the  stove  in  the  outside 
kitchen.  The  seat  in  this  nook  is  not 
built  in,  but  a  broad  bench  or  settle  would 
be  very  comfortable  if  placed  as  suggested 
in  the  plan. 

The  kitchen  has  a  built-in  cupboard  on 
the  side  next  the  dining  room  and  a  broad 
work-table  with  drawers  below  at  right 
angles  to  the  drain  board  of  the  sink.  It 
is  not  a  large  kitchen,  but  is  so  compactly 
arranged  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
all  the  work  that  is  to  be  done, — which 
work  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  small 
space  and  convenient  arrangement.  Up- 
stairs there  is  the  same  economy  of  space 
and  an  arrangement  that  results  in  plenty 
of  closet  room  without  any  apparent  di- 
minishing of  the  size  of  the  bedrooms. 

THE  design  of  the  farmhouse  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  that  we  have 
ever  gotten  out,  not  only  because  the  build- 
ing, simple  as  it  is,  is  unusually  graceful 
in  line  and  proportion,  but  because  the  in- 
terior is  so  arranged  as  to  simplify  greatly 
the  work  of  the  household  and  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  room  within  a  comparatively 
small  compass. 

The  plan  is  distinctly  and  definitely  that 
of  a  farmhouse,  and  in  this  frank  expres- 
sion of  its  character  and  use  lies  the  chief 
charm  of  the  dwelling.  The  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  shingles  or  clapboards,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  or  means  of  the  owner.  If 
the  beauty  of  the  building  were  more  to  be 
considered  than  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion, we  should  recommend  the  use  of  rived 
cypress  shingles  such  as  we  have  described 
in  detail  several  times.  But  the  ordinary 
sawn  shingle  oiled  and  left  to  weather,  or 
stained  to  some  unobtrusive  tone  of  green 
or  brown,  would  give  a  very  good  effect. 
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CRAFTSMAN    FARMHOUSE:   VIEW   SHOW- 
ING   FRONT    AND    PERGOLA. 

REAR  VIEW  OF   CRAFTSMAN   FARMHOUSE 
SHOWING     BROAD    SWEEP    OF    ROOF. 
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The  roof,  of  course,  vvoukl  be 
shingled,  and  for  the  sake  of  dura- 
bihty,  would  be  painted  rather  than 
stained.  As  the  construction  of  the 
house  in  front  is  such  that  a  veranda 
would  be  rather  a  disfigurement 
than  an  improvement,  we  have  sup- 
plied its  place  by  a  terrace  covered 
with  a  pergola.  The  terrace,  of 
course,  would  be  of  cement  or  vitri- 
fied brick,  and  the  construction  of 
the  pergola  would  naturally  be 
rustic  in  character,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  shingled  house.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  pergola  is  that  the 
vines  which  cover  it  afford  sufficient 
shade  in  summer,  while  in  winter 
there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  air  and  sunlight  which  should  be 
admitted  as  freely  as  possible  to  the 
house.  We  have  allowed  the  roof 
to  come  down  in  an  unbroken  sweep 
toward  the  back  because  of  the 
beauty  and  unusualness  of  this 
long  roof  line  as  compared  with  the 
usual  square  form  of  a  house  with 
the  lower  roof  of  a  porch  or  lean-to 
at  the  back.  Furthermore,  by  this 
device  there  is  considerable  space 
for  storage  left  over  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room. 

We  give  a  detail  drawing  of  the 
construction  of  the  windows,  which  are  all 
double  hung.    The  slight  projection  in  th 
shingled  wall  that  forms  a  cap  over 
window,  or  group  of  windows,  not 
affords  protection 


e 
each 

only 
but  is  a  very  interesting 


feature  of  the  construction.  The  way  m 
which  this  projection  is  made  will  be  fully 
apparent  to  anyone  who  will  give  a  little 
study  to  the  detail. 

The  entry  opens  into  the  living  room 
very  much  as  it  does  in  the  other  house, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  stairs  is  much 
the  same  excepting  that  there  is  only  one 
staircase  for  the  whole  house  mstead  of 
front  and  back  stairs,  as  in  the  other.  The 
big  chimnev  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  the  fireplace  in  the  living  room  is 
connected  with  it  on  one  side  and  the 
kitchen  range  on  the  other.     The  fireplace 
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has  a  bookcase  built  in  on  either  side,  and 
these  bookcases  with  the  two  built-in  seats 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  furnishings. 

The  dining  room  is  separated  from  the 
living  room  by  a  door  of  the  usual  width. 
A  built-in  sideboard  that  will  be  described 
later  is  the  chief  piece  of  furniture  in  this 
room  ;  and  a  door  communicates  directly 
with  the  kitchen.  This  kitchen  is  fitted  not 
only  with  a  counter-shelf  that  serves  as  a 
work-table,  but  also  with  a  large  cupboard 
counter-shelf  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
storeroom  and  pantry,  so  that  there  is 
every  convenience  combined  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  space. 

On  the  second  story  the  arrangement  is 
as  convenient  and  economical  as  it  is 
below.    The  upper  hall  that  communicates 
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farmhouse:  second  floor  plan. 


with  all  three  of  the  bedrooms,  bathroom 
and  the  storage  place  under  the  roof  is 
made  small,  so  that  all  the  space  possible 
may  be  utilized  for  the  rooms.  The  big 
sweep  of  the  roof  at  the  back  aflfords  a 
large  place  for  storage,  though  the  walls 
are  not  high  enough  to  permit  of  its  being 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

We  feel  that  these  floor  plans  are 
well  worth  study  by  anyone  who  has 
it  in  mind  to  build  a  farm  home,  for 
never  before  have  we  succeeded  in  an 
arrangement  of  space  at  once  so  con- 
venient and  so  economical.  There  is 
absolutely  not  one  inch  of  wasted  room 
in  the  whole  house  and  it  is  all  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  the  construction  good, 
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yet    as     inexpensive     as    possible. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  homemakers 
who  like  to  have  a  hand  in 
furnishing  as  well  as  building  their 
homes,  we  give  detail  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  three  of  the  pieces 
which  are  shown  as  part  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  farmhouse.  They 
are  all  so  planned  that  they  may 
easily  be  built  by  an  amateur  who 
has  a  fair  knowledge  of  tools  and 
knows  how  to  read  a  working  draw- 
ing. Each  piece  is  made  of  V- 
jointed  boards  of  moderate  width, 
so  that  the  necessity  of  building  up 
wide  boards  for  panels  and  the 
like, — the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
work, — is  done  away  with.  This  is 
no  disadvantage  because  the  use  of 
these  V-jointed  boards  is  in  its  own 
way  very  decorative  and  the  pieces 
may  be  as  carefully  made  and  as 
beautifully  finished  as  if  the  finest 
of  paneling  were  employed. 

The  sideboard  is  of  ample  size, 
being  eight  feet  in  length  and  pro- 
vided with  good  sized  cupboards 
and  seven  drawers,  large  and  small, 
for  silver  and  table  linen.  It  is 
made  somewhat  after  the  design  of 
one  of  the  Craftsman  sideboards 
we  have  found  very  commodious 
The  back  extends  nine  inches 


which 
and  useful 

above  the  top  and  a  rail  is  fastened  across 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  afTord  support  for 
plates  and  platters  which  may  be  stood  on 
edge  at  the  back.  The  doors,  which  are 
strengthened  inside  with  chamfered  cleats, 
are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  long 
strap  hinges  of  WTOUght  iron.  These,  with 
the  door  and  drawer  pulls  also  of  wrought 
iron,  form  the  only  touch  of  decoration. 
Nevertheless,  the  piece  may  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  by  using  carefully  se- 
lected oak  or  chestnut, — or  any  other  wood 
that  is  rich  in  color  and  hard  enough  for 
cabinet  making  purposes — and  finishing 
the  wood  so  that  its  full  quality  of  color 
and    grain   are    left    revealed.     While    of 
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course  it  may  be  given  a  surface  tone  to 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of  the 
room,  this  tone  should  be  carefully  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  innate  color  quality 
of  the  wood.  The  best  way  to  treat  almost 
any  wood  is  to  use,  as  we  do,  a  chemical 
process  to  deepen  and  mellow  the  natural 
tone  and  then,  if  any  further  modification 
of  color  is  needed,  give  it  a  very  light  sur- 
face tone  of  gray,  green  or  brown  which 
will  be  hardly  perceptible  and  yet  will 
bring  the  natural  color  of  the  wood  into 
harmony  with  the  color  scheme  demanding 
any  one  of  these  tones.  With  some  woods, 
wrought  iron  is  by  far  the  most  effective 
for  hinges,  pulls  and  escutcheons ;  but  for 
others,  copper  is  more  in  keeping,  and  still 
others  demand  dull  natural  brass.  The 
metal  chosen,  like  the  color  given  to  the 
wood,  must  be  in  accordance  with  indi- 
vidual taste  and  with  the  character  of  the 
surroundings. 

The  cupboard  is  a  kitchen  piece  and  is 
made  large  enough  to  serve  practically  all 
the  purposes  of  a  pantry.  This  is  made 
throughout  of  V-jointed  boards,  but  in  the 
lower  doors  the  boards  are  used  in  the 
form  of  panels.  The  upper  cupboard 
is  shelved  for  the  accommodation 
of  kitchen  dishes  and  supplies  and 
would  better  be  made  with  glass 
doors  as  shown  in  the  model.  There 
are  two  large  cupboards  below,  each 
supplied  with  one  shelf  for  the  stor- 
ing of  the  larger  kitchen  utensils  and 
more  bulky  provisions.  Each  of 
these  cupboards  has  two  doors  open- 
ing from  the  center  to  allow  the  most 
convenient  access  to  the  shelves. 
Above  these  cupboards  are  four 
good-sized  drawers  and  then  a  top 
shelf  that  affords  a  working  space 
twenty  inches  wide.  The  upper  cup- 
board is  sufficiently  raised  above  this 
shelf  to  allow  it  to  extend  to  the  full 
width,  and  in  this  recess  a  small  shelf 
five  inches  wide  is  placed  across  the 
back  to  hold  spice  cans  and  such 
small  matters. 

The  counter-shelf  is  placed  directly 
below  the  kitchen  window  and  con- 


veniently near  the  sink.  It  is  raised  six 
inches  from  the  floor  so  that  the  space  be- 
neath may  be  cleaned  without  difficulty 
and  has  an  ample  supply  of  drawers  and 
cupboards  below  the  broad  work-shelf  at 
the  top.  This  work-shelf  overhangs  the 
lower  part  sufficiently  to  allow  plenty  of 
room  for  anyone  working  there,  and  is 
supported  on  brackets  so  that  it  is  quite 
strong.  This  shelf  is  used  in  the  place  of 
a  work-table  and  would  be  better  if  cov- 
ered with  zinc,  both  because  the  zinc  is 
easier  to  keep  clean  than  wood  and  because 
such  a  covering  would  make  the  shelf 
much  easier  to  build  at  home,  as  there 
would  not  be  the  necessity  for  the  wide 
boards  and  careful  joining  tliat  would  be 
demanded  if  the  wood  were  left  exposed. 

SO  much  of  the  beauty  of  any  scheme 
of  furnishing  or  interior  decoration 
depends  upon  the  finish  of  the  woodwork 
that  we  are  going  to  give  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  home  builders  and  home  cabi- 
net makers,  the  process  we  use  in  The 
Craftsman  Workshops  for  mellowing  and 
deepening   the    color   of    such    woods    as 
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CUPBOARD   FOR    KITCHEN 

pine,    California    redwood    and    cypress, 
but  not  oak  or  chestnut. 

Tiiis  process  is  simple,  as  it  is  merely 
the  application  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
directly  to  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used 
rather  than  the  chemically  pure,  as  the 
first  is  much  cheaper  and  is  quite  as 
good  for  this  purpose.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  acid  should  be  reduced  with 
water  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of 
acid  to  two  parts  of  water,  but  the 
amount  of  dilution  depends  largely  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  weather.  Condi- 
tions are  best  for  the  work  when  the 
thermometer  registers  70°  or  more ;  if 
it  is  much  above  70°,  the  sulphuric  acid 
will  stand  considerably  more  dilution 
than  it  will  take  if  the  air  is  cooler.  Of 
course,  the  state  of  the  weather  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  only  when  the 
work  is  to  be  done  on  the  exterior  of 
the  house,  as  with  interior  work  it  is 
possible  to  bring  the  temperature  to  the 
required  height  by  means  of  artificial 
heat.  Sunshine  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result,  as  the  process  of 
darkening  is  not  o.xidation,  but  corrosion. 
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It  is  best  to  experiment  upon  small 
pieces  of  wood  before  putting  the  acid 
upon  the  woodwork  itself,  as  it  is  only 
by  this  means  that  the  exact  degree  of 
strength  to  produce  the  best  effect  can 
be  determined.  The  acid  application 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  perfectly  be- 
fore putting  on  the  final  finish.  For  in- 
terior woodwork,  this  last  finish  should 
be  one  or  two  coats  of  wax ;  for  the  ex- 
terior, one  or  two  coats  of  raw  linseed 
oil.  If  the  wood  threatens  to  become  too 
dark,  the  burning  process  can  be  stopped 
instantly  by  an  application  of  either  oil 
or  wax,  so  that  it  is  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  worker.  A  white  hogs- 
bristle  brush  should  be  used  for  apply- 
ing the  acid,  as  any  other  kind  of  brush 
would  be  eaten  away  in  no  time,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
splashes  on  the  face,  hands,  or  clothing. 
This  is  the  process  of  which  we  have  so 
frequently  spoken  as  being  the  best  finish 
for  the  exterior  of  a  house  when  sheathed 
with  clapboards  of  pine  or  cypress,  or 
with  rived  cypress  shingles. 
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A  MISSION    BUNGALOW    IN    SOUTHERN    CALI- 
FORNIA: BY  HELEN  LUKENS  GAUT 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  type  of 
modern  architecture  that  shows 
wider  variation  under  the  influ- 
ence of  environment  and  sur- 
roundings than  what  is  known  as  the 
bungalow.  The  difference  between  the 
crude  thatched  bungalow  of  India,  from 
which  we  derived  the  first  inspiration  to- 
ward the  building  of  this  most  comfort- 
able and  commodious  form  of  dwelling, 
and  the  modern  American  bungalow  with 
its  widely  varying  beauty  of  form  and  its 
many  comforts  and  conveniences,  is  as 
wide  as  that  which  exists  between  the 
national  life  and  ideals  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  India  the  sole  idea  is  to  provide 
a  shelter  that  will  serve  to  temper  so  far 
as  possible  the  fierce  heat  of  summer,  but 
in  this  country  there  are  a  hundred  re- 
quirements to  be  fulfilled,  and  each  part 
of  the  country  seems  to  have  evolved  a 
form  of  bungalow  that  fulfills  them  to  its 
own  satisfaction. 

The  bungalow  shown  here  is  typical  of 
Southern  California,  and  its  plan  and  con- 
struction are  both  derived  directly  from 
the  form  of  architecture  originated  by  the 
old  Spanish  padres  as  being  best  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  climate  and  the 
mode  of  life.  That  their  judgment  was 
unerring  has  been  shown  by  the  event, 
because  more  and  more  the  architecture 
of  Southern  California  tends  to  a  use  of 
more  or  less  modified  forms  based  on  the 
pure  Mission  architecture. 

This  is  distinctly  a  modern  house,  fitted 
to  supply  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
modern  life  as  well  as  to  satisfy  its  de- 
mands for  beauty  of  home  environment. 
The  walls  are  of  cement  construction  and 
the  widely  projecting  roof  is  covered  with 
metal  tiles  painted  a  dull  red.  The  con- 
struction of  the  walls  is  rather  interesting, 
for  they  are  built  first  with  a  framework 
of  two  by  four  studding,  sheathed  with 
rough  pine  boards  an  inch  thick.  On  these 
boards  are  nailed  wood  lath  ten  inches 
apart  and  on  these  again  are  nailed  the 
steel  lath  that  holds  the  cement.  The 
cement  itself  has  been  given  a  deep  warm 


cream  color  by  means  of  a  patented  proc- 
ess, by  which  the  coloring  matter  is  mixed 
with  the  cement  in  a  way  that  renders  it 
waterproof.  The  eaves  are  five  feet  wide 
and  this  wide  overhang  of  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  heavy  projecting  timbers  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  structural 
decoration  of  the  house.  The  square  iron 
eaves  troughs  are  painted  black  and  are 
held  in  place  by  black  iron  brackets  with 
an  eighteen-inch  spread. 

The  square  entrance  porch  at  the  front 
is  singularly  attractive  in  design.  Its  wide- 
caved  gable  roof  is  supported  by  heavy 
round  pillars  of  cement,  and  between  these 
pillars  and  the  wall  on  either  side  is  placed 
a  high-backed  settle  which  not  only  affords 
a  comfortable  resting  place  but  adds  a 
charmingly  decorative  feature  to  the  house. 
The  front  door  is  rather  more  definitely 
ornamental  than  is  usual,  but  its  effect  in 
relation  to  this  style  of  house  is  particu- 
larly good.  It  is  made  of  dark  oak  with 
long  panels  of  beveled  glass  leaded  in  a 
simple  tree  design. 

At  the  southeast  corner  is  the  octagon 
porch,  which  is  used  as  an  outdoor  living 
room  and  which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  in  the  house.  This  porch  is  par- 
tially enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  house 
and  the  open  part  is  protected  by  a  parapet 
three  feet  high  and  by  adjustable  hanging 
screens  of  beads  and  bamboo.  It  is  fur- 
nished as  an  outdoor  room  in  a  land  of 
sunshine  should  be,  with  a  comfortable 
couch,  roomy  wicker  chairs  and  a  cool 
looking  Japanese  rug  spread  over  the 
cement  floor.  A  broad  French  window 
filled  with  square  panes  opens  from  this 
porch  into  the  den,  which  is  really  its  in- 
door complement. 

The  dining  room,  which  is  placed  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  house  from  the  out- 
door living  room  just  described,  is  also 
octagonal  in  shape.  At  the  rear  of  the 
house  is  a  small  court,  and  extending  from 
this  to  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  beautiful 
pergola  with  roof  timbers  made  of  shaggy 
eucalyptus  trunks  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, raised  upon  supports  made  of  round 
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cement  pillars  founded  on  cobblestone 
squares.  Honeysuckle,  wistaria,  asparagus 
fern,  bignonia,  heliotrope  and  climbing 
roses  have  been  planted  so  that  they  will 
twine  around  these  columns  and  clamber 
over  the  roof  timbers,  and  at  the  rate 
flowers  grow  in  Southern  California  the 
place  should  be  a  wilderness  of  bloom  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Like  all  properly  designed  bungalows, 
the  lower  floor  of  this  one  is  practically 
one  large  room,  as  the  wide  openings  that 
serve  in  place  of  doorways  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  decorative  structural  features 
than  actual  divisions.  A  little  triangular 
vestibule  with  the  apex  pointing  inward 
is  just  inside  the  entrance  door,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  triangle.  One  wall 
forms  a  corner  of  the  octagonal  dining 
room  and  the  other  is  nothing  more  than 
the  wide  opening  which  serves  to  make 
the  vestibule  a  nook  in  the  corner  of  the 
living  room.  Directly  opposite  the  vesti- 
bule is  a  projecting  triangular  closet, 
which  serves  on  the  one  side  to  preserve 
the  octagonal  shape  of  the  dining  room 
and  on  the  other  cuts  off  the  corner  of 
the  living  room  in  a  line  that  balances 
the  opening  from  the  vestibule.  There  are 
practically  no  divisions  between  the  living 
room  and  the  dining  room  and  den,  and 
only  a  suggested  division  between  the  den 
and  the  large  bedroom  just  back  of  it. 
Another  bedroom  occupies  the  center  of 
the  house,  and  opening  from  the  dining 
room  is  a  perfectly  fitted  kitchen  that  leads 
out  upon  a  cement  porch  and  thence  into 
the  court  and  pergola. 

In  these  California  bungalows  it  is  the 
usual  custom  to  have  the  interior  wood- 
work, and  very  often  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, done  entirely  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  California  native  woods,  left  so  far  as 
possible  in  its  natural  state,  but  in  this 
case  the  scheme  of  interior  decoration  is 
more  conventional  and  elaborate.  The 
walls  in  the  living  room  are  covered  with 
satin-finished  paper  in  tones  of  green,  and 
verdure  tapestry  is  used  in  the  dining 
room.  The  ceilings  throughout  are  done 
in  deep  cream.    The  fireplace  in  the  living 
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room  is  also  conventional  rather  than 
rugged  in  effect,  as  it  is  made  of  red 
pressed  brick  with  an  elaborate  mantel 
above,  showing  fanciful  paneling  of  red- 
wood strips  and  an  elaborate  cabinet  in 
the  center  of  the  mantel  shelf.  Most  of 
the  furniture  is  of  black  oak  and  dark 
brown  leather  and  shows  the  heavy  plain 
forms  that  seem  so  essentially  to  belong 
to  a  California  house. 

The  floors  in  the  living  room,  dining 
room  and  den  are  all  of  polished  oak,  and 
the  rest  of  the  floors  are  maple.  The 
woodwork  in  the  living  room,  dining  room, 
vestibule  and  den  is  all  done  in  selected 
redwood,  highly  polished.  The  woodwork 
in  the  bathroom  and  bedrooms  is  done  in 
white  enamel,  while  in  the  kitchen,  pantry 
and  kitchen  closets  it  is  of  Oregon  pine 
left  in  the  natural  color. 

The  cost  of  this  house  was  approxi- 
mately $6,000,  this  amount  including  the 
cost  of  furnace,  plumbing,  electric  and  gas 
fixtures,  water  heaters,  wall  paper,  shades, 
cement  walks,  pergola  ;  in  fact,  everything 
about  the  house.  The  design  could  be 
duplicated  for  much  less  money  without 
losing  the  general  effect  by  substituting 
cheaper  glass,  pine  floors  and  woodwork, 
tinted  walls  and  plain  cupboards  in  kitchen 
and  pantry,  and  by  dispensing  with  the 
cellar  and  furnace,  which  are  by  no  means 
necessities  in  Southern  California. 

In  fact  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  cheaper  house  would  not  be  even 
more  charming  because  it  would  be  more 
in  harmony  with  the  accepted  idea  of  a 
bungalow.  The  finishing  and  furnishing 
of  this  house  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  East  than  of  California, 
and  the  construction  and  appointments 
are  such  as  would  withstand  the  severity 
of  an  Eastern  winter.  In  California, 
especially  near  the  coast,  there  is  no 
need  to  prepare  for  climatic  extremes  and 
this  fact  gives  a  wide  opportunity  for 
the  building  of  beautiful  houses  at  com- 
[laratively  small  cost.  While  it  is  de- 
sirable, of  course,  to  have  all  the  luxuries, 
effects  quite  as  beautiful  are  within  the 
reach  of  a  much  slenderer  purse. 
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WIDE    CEMENT    TORCH    AT    SOUTHEAST    CORNER 
OF    MISSION    BUNGALOW. 
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A  SUMMER  COTTAGE  IN  THE  OHIO   WOODS: 
BY  EDWARD  A.  ROBERTS 


OXE  of  tlie  chief  com- 
pensations for  city 
life  in  the  East  is  the 
possibility  of  possess- 
ing a  summer  home  in  the 
woods.  A  house  that  is  lived 
in  all  the  year  round,  while 
it  soon  takes  on  the  character 
of  an  old  familiar  friend,  fails 
to  give  that  delightful  sense 
of  novelty  which  comes  to  us 
afresh  each  year  when  we  re- 
turn to  the  little  bungalow  in 
the  woods^  where  we  can 
throw  off  all  the  conventions 
of  life  and  play  "keep  house" 
all  summer. 

One  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  these  cottages  or  bun- 
galows is  "Nagawicka,"  a 
country  cottage  planted 
among  the  rocks  and  woods 
on  a  hillside  near  Gates 
Mills,  Ohio.  Gates  Mills  is 
the  home  of  quite  a  large 
suburban  community,  but  although  there 
are  many  charming  country  places  there, 
none  has  quite  the  individuality  of  Na- 
gawicka. The  name  means  "Nestle 
Down"  and  was  borrowed  from  an  In- 
dian lake  of  the  same  name  in  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Gillett's  native  State.  The 
house,  which  was  designed  by  W.  Still- 
man  Button,  a  Cleveland  architect,  and 
built  by  George  B.  McMillan,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  study  of  numerous  illustrations  of 
bungalows  published  in  The  Craftsman. 
When  Mr.  Gillett,  a  Cleveland  business 
man,  looked  about  for  a  favorable  location 
for  his  summer  home,  he  passed  by  the 
level  open  country  intervening  between  the 
city  and  Gates  Mills,  and  purchased  twelve 
acres  of  virgin  forest  on  the  high  westerly 
slope  of  the  Chagrin  River,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Public  Square.  Here  he  built  the 
rustic  cottage,  which  was  designed  to  con- 
form with  the  natural  environment  of 
woods,  for  maples,  elms  and  beeches  were 
growing  over  every  foot  of  his  land.    The 


MR.    gillett's    cottage  :    FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN. 

site  itself  was  thick  with  trees,  underbrush 
and  grape  vines  and  its  surface  was  rough 
with  projecting  roots  and  stones.  In  less 
than  one  year  the  owner  has  cleared  and 
thoroughly  drained  the  site,  erected  his 
house,  improved  the  immediate  surround- 
ings by  the  artistic  arrangement  of  native 
shrubs  and  flowers,  smoothed  out  grass 
plots  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  dis- 
covered and  walled  up  a  fine  spring,  and 
constructed  a  driveway  and  a  winding 
Indian  trail  through  the  forest.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  he  has  felled  trees  and 
grubbed  out  hundreds  of  stumps  and 
stones  for  a  garden  plot  from  which  he 
harvested  a  good  crop  of  vegetables  for 
the  summer's  use.  These  feats  of  pioneer- 
ing were  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a 
considerable  crew  of  workmen  and  teams 
employed  during  the  springtime  and  by 
the  further  employment  of  help  during  the 
summer.  Mr.  Gillett  is  an  enthusiast  in 
outdoor  work,  finding  greater  pleasure  and 
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story  are  paneled  and  plas- 
tered rough  cast.  The  roof 
is  laid  in  random  lines  of 
moss  green  shingles,  with  a 
tilting  strip  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  feet,  forming 
strong  horizontal  lines.  The 
ridges  and  roof  ends  also 
are  shingled,  the  shingles 
being  thrown  up  by  tilting 
strips.  The  chimneys  are 
of  granite  boulders  split  to 
show  the  natural  cleavage. 
A  hanging  balcony  is  a 
charming  feature  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  house, 
while  a  screened  porch  on 
the  western  side  makes  a 
large  and  airy  dining  room. 
Across  the  entire   front  of 

MR.  GILLETT'S  COTTAGE:   SECOND   FLOOR  PLAN,  ^j^^    ^^^^^    j^    ^    ^^.-^^    p^^ch. 


comfort  in  wielding  an  ax  and  handling 
a  spade  than  in  chasing  golf  balls  or 
playing  tennis.  All  his  holidays,  includ- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  have  been  spent 
in  the  alluring  pastime  of  "meddling  with 
Nature."  To  him,  a  trip  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  had  no  special  attraction,  for  in  the 
spot  he  has  chosen  for  his  summer  cottage 
he  finds  much  of  the  seclusion  and  wild- 
ness  of  the  rugged  woodlands  among  the 
mountains.  The  owls  hoot  for  him  at 
night,  the  squirrels  romp  about  his  door- 
way, the  song  birds  waken  him  in  the 
morning,  and  occasionally  a  friendly  snake 
crosses  his  pathway,  or  a  rabbit,  coon  or 
woodchuck  scampers  by. 

A  screen  of  thickly  growing  trees  and 
bushes  hides  the  house  from  the  road  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  distant.  The  driveway 
enters  between  two  large  maples  and  is 
also  marked  by  boulders  of  immense  size. 
This  drive  is  overhung  with  branches  and 
vines  and  has  a  number  of  rustic  seats 
along  its  course.  The  dimensions  of  the 
house  are  approximately  forty-six  feet  each 
way  over  all.  For  the  exterior  walls,  pine 
boards  are  used  in  the  lower  story,  laid  as 
siding,  surfaced  on  the  inside  and  left 
rough  on  the  outside  to  receive  a  stain  of 
sepia   tone.      The   gable   ends   and    upper 
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the  roof  supported  upon  four  large  col- 
umns of  rough  cast  plaster.  Casement 
windows  opening  inward  are  used,  and  a 
Dutch  door  is  placed  at  the  entrance. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  open  to  the 
roof  over  the  large  living  room,  which  is 
warmed  and  cheered  by  a  fire  of  logs  in  a 
huge  fireplace  built  of  split  hardheads  and 
extending  full  height  to  the  roof.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  living  room,  three 
bedrooms,  the  kitchen  and  the  open-air 
dining  room.  A  wide  stairway  back  of 
the  fireplace  leads  to  a  gallery  which  ex- 
tends around  the  western  end  of  the  living 
room  and  gives  access  to  two  large  bed- 
rooms on  the  second  floor,  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  guests  may  be  accommodated.  A 
sleeping  porch  leads  from  one  of  these 
bedrooms,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  nest 
among  the  trees.  All  of  the  interior 
framework  is  exposed  and  the  whole  is 
stained  in  a  light  tint  of  brown  that  har- 
monizes with  the  exterior.  No  part  of  the 
interior  is  plastered. 

With  its  old  fashioned  furnishings,  its 
trophies  and  mementos  distributed  here 
and  there,  the  bungalow  is  not  only  in 
complete  harmony  with  its  woodland  sur- 
roundings, but  expresses  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  which  it  affords. 


DYEING  SILKS:  BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  PEL- 
LEW,  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY:  NUMBER  VII 


SOME  of  my  readers  may  have  no- 
ticed that  in  the  last  article,  on  the 
Acid  Dyes,  no  details  were  given 
about  the  dyeing  of  silk,  although 
this  fabric,  along  with  wool,  feathers,  and 
other  animal  fibers,  is  almost  universally 
dyed  with  colors  belonging  to  this  class. 
But  silk  is  such  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant textile  and  so  unlike,  in  composi- 
tion and  character,  all  the  others,  that  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  devote  a 
special  article  to  its  preparation  and  struc- 
ture before  touching  on  the  dyeing. 

DEFINITION — VARIETIES   OF    SILK! 

Silk  has  been  defined  as  a  "smooth, 
lustrous,  elastic  fiber  of  small  diameter 
and  of  animal  origin."  As  is  well  known, 
the  ordinary  silk  of  commerce  is  secreted 
or  "spun"  by  the  silkworm,  the  cater- 
pillar form  of  a  moth  known  as  Bombyx 
Mori,  the  moth  of  the  mulberry  tree. 
These  silkworms  have  been  cultivated  for 
thousands  of  years,  but  there  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in 
India  and  Japan,  wild  or  uncultivated 
silkworms,  derived  from  nearly  related 
but  not  identical  families  of  moths,  and 
whose  silk  is  collected  in  the  forests  by 
the  natives,  forming  what  is  known  in 
commerce  as  wild  or  tussore  silk. 

Of  course,  the  silk  from  silkworms, 
cultivated  and  wild,  is  the  only  one  yet 
produced  on  a  commercial  scale.  But  silk 
can  also  be  obtained  from  other  animals, 
notably  from  spiders,  and  from  a  peculiar 
shellfish,  the  pinna,  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean. 


Silk  from  Spiders. — For  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  it  has  been  known  that  in 
certain  tropical  and  semitropical  coun- 
tries spiders  were  found  of  such  large 
size  that  their  webs  would  furnish  a  fiber 
strong  enough  for  textile  purposes.  In 
Paraguay  and  in  Venezuela  silken  fabrics 
have  been  made  in  this  way  on  a  small 
scale  for  a  long  time. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  similar 
industry  has  been  started  in  Madagascar 
by  the  efforts  of  a  French  missionary, 
who  invented  a  simple  apparatus  for  con- 
fining the  spiders  and  for  extracting  silk 
from  them  in  fairly  large  quantities.  The 
large  spiders  used  for  this  purpose  are 
extremely  abundant  in  the  forests  and 
parks  on  that  island. 

The  factory,  as  it  was  finally  fitted  up 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  forest,  contains 
workshops  for  the  spiders  in  the  form  of 
a  large  number  of  little  pigeonhole  cells, 
in  which  each  insect  is  carefully  shut  in 
by  a  wooden  guillotine-like  holder,  which 
fastens  around  its  body,  exposing  the  ab- 
domen and  separating  it  from  the  legs 
and  head.  The  operators  (native  girls 
with  very  delicate,  light  fingers)  then 
proceed  to  tap  these  spiders,  drawing  the 
silk  from  them  by  pressing  them  until 
the  gummy  mass  exudes,  and  then  draw- 
ing it  off  in  fine  threads  and  joining  it  to 
others  which,  together,  are  reeled  off  by 
a  small  wheel  until  the  supply  from  the 
individual  spider  is  exhausted.  It  is 
claimed  that  if  carefuly  treated  the  spi- 
ders are  not  injured  by  this  process  and 
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if  well  fed  can  be  tapped  four  or  five 
times  a  month,  giving  some  thousands  of 
yards  of  silk  each  time.  The  thread  thus 
formed  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  ex- 
tremely strong,  and  very  brilliant  and  lus- 
trous. It  has  been  woven  into  cloth, 
making  very  beautiful  material;  and  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  a  piece  of 
spider  silk  was  shown,  18  yards  long  and 
18  inches  wide.  Unfortunately,  on  the 
side  of  a  commercial  success,  to  produce 
this  cloth  some  25,000  spiders  were  re- 
quired and  it  is  estimated  that  the  silk 
cost  from  $30.00  to  $40.00  a  pound.  It 
is  hoped  rhat  with  experience  the  cost 
may  in  time  be  lessened  until  this  silk 
can  compete  with  ordinary  silk  on  fairly 
equal  terms. 

Silk  from  the  Silkworm. — As  before 
mentioned,  this  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  according  to  whether  the  silk- 
worms are  the  cultivated  or  the  wild  va- 
rieties. In  each  case  the  silk  is  produced 
by  the  caterpillar  spinning  a  covering  or 
shroud,  the  so-called  cocoon,  around  it- 
self to  protect  it  when  in  the  form  of  the 
chrysalis  or  pupa,  awaiting  its  trans- 
formation into  the  moth.  The  silk  of 
commerce  all  comes  from  the  worms  of 
the  moth  known  as  Bombyx  Mori,  which 
during  thousands  of  years  has  been  stud- 
ied and  grown  for  this  purpose.  These 
worms  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree  and  cannot  be  successfully 
cultivated  without  that  plant.  The  some- 
what similar  worms  producing  the  va- 
rious wild  silks,  or  tussore  silks,  of  com- 
merce, live  upon  leaves  of  the  oak,  ailan- 
thus,  elm,  castor  oil  plant  and  others. 

History. — So  far  as  we  can  tell,  silk 
was  first  discovered  and  manufactured 
in  China  about  1700  B.  C,  a  date  corre- 
sponding in  Biblical  history  to  the  time 
of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  From  China  it 
was  exported  to  the  great  and  wealthy 
empire  of  Persia,  and  from  there  was 
first  brought  into  Europe  by  Alexander 
the  Great  after  his  defeat  of  the  Persian 
king.  Its  origin,  although  known  to  and 
tlescribed  by  Aristotle,  was  for  several 
hundred    years    a    mystery.      During    the 


Roman  Empire  silken  garments  woven 
in  Europe  from  Chinese  silk  imported 
by  way  of  Persia  were  important  and 
very  highly  prized  articles  of  luxury. 
About  555  A.  D.,  while  commerce  with 
Persia  was  interrupted  by  warfare,  two 
monks  in  the  pay  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian smuggled  eggs  of  the  silkworm 
and  seeds  of  mulberry  trees  from  China 
to  Constantinople. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  European 
silk  industry.  Its  cultivation  spread  rap- 
idly to  the  various  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  the  17th 
century  was  firmly  established  not  only 
in  Spain  and  Italy  but  also  in  France. 
Efforts  were  made  to  introduce  it  at  this 
time  into  England,  but  without  much 
success,  and  in  1622  King  James  I 
started  the  industry  for  the  first  time 
in  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  this  coun- 
try. Since  that  time  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  develop  the  American 
silkworm  industry,  but  with  very  little 
success,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
hand  labor  necessary  to  produce  the 
material. 

At  the  present  time  the  very  finest  raw 
silk  in  the  world  is  produced  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  next  to  that  comes 
certain  brands  of  Italian  silk.  The  Jap- 
anese silk  is  more  variable  in  quality, 
although  steadily  improving,  while  the 
Chinese  silk,  as  a  rule,  is  less  satisfac- 
tory and  more  apt  to  be  light  and  fluft'y. 

With  regard  to  the  consumption,  it 
was  estimated  that  in  1907  Europe  used 
some  twenty-five  million  pounds  and 
the  United  States  fifteen  million  pounds 
of  raw  silk,  which  at  an  average  price 
of  nearly  $5.50  per  pound  amounted  to 
over  two  hundred  and  eighteen  million 
dollars. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  United 
States  consumes  more  silk  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  In  1906  the  im- 
portations of  raw  silk  into  the  country 
amounted  to  nearly  sixty-five  million  dol- 
lars ;  of  spun  silk,  over  three  million 
dollars,  and  of  waste  (cocoons,  etc.) 
over  one  million  dollars,  making  a  total 
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of  sixty-nine  million  dollars.  Besides  this 
there  were  imported  of  manufactured 
goods  over  thirty-four  million  dollars, 
making  the  total  importations  for  the  year 
well  over  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

Preparation,  Mamifacture  of  Silk. — 
The  full  process  of  manufacturing  silk, 
from  the  silkworms  to  the  shop,  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  steps: 

(i)   Raising  of  the  cocoon, 

(2)  Reeling  or  filiature. 

(3)  Throwing  the  raw  silk, 

(4)  Stripping,    weighting,    dyeing    and 

finishing   the   skeins, 

(5)  Weaving  and  finishing  the   fabric. 

Raising  the  Cocoons.— Tht  eggs  col- 
lected from  the  moth  are  spread  out  on 
cardboard,  kept  warm  and  damp,  and  in 
10  to  12  days  hatch  out  into  minute 
worms.  These  are  freely  fed  with  mul- 
berry leaves  and  grow  very  fast,  until  at 
the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  they  are 
full  grown  and  ready  to  spin.  They  are 
then  transferred  to  wicker  baskets,  and 
proceed  to  fasten  themselves  to  the  walls 
at  convenient  places,  and  then  to  grad- 
ually enshroud  themselves  in  a  fine, 
closely  woven  web  or  cocoon  by  con- 
tinuously pressing  from  the  silk  glands  in 
their  heads  a  thick,  gummy  fluid  which 
hardens  in  the  air. 

This  operation  takes  about  five  days, 
after  which  the  worm  changes  to  the 
state  of  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  rests  im- 
movable inside  the  cocoon  until  after 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  days  it  changes 
to  a  moth.  It  then  proceeds  to  eat,  or 
rather  dissolve  by  means  of  an  alkaline 
secretion,  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  cut- 
ting through  the  threads  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  silk  is  useless  for  reeling 
purposes,  and  can  only  be  used  for  card- 
ing and  spinning.  Accordingly,  only 
enough  cocoons  are  allowed  to  ripen  to 
furnish  a  new  crop  of  eggs;  the  rest  are 
carefully  baked,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
pupae  contained  in  them. 

Reeling  the  Raw  Silk  from  the  Co- 
coon.— The  amount  of  silk  obtained  from 
each  cocoon  is  but  small,  and  much 
of  it  is  in  the   form  of  floss  or  waste. 


useful  only  for  spinning.  So  it  takes 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
cocoons  to  furnish  one  pound  of  raw 
silk.  The  silk  is  reeled  off  by  hand, 
after  soaking  the  cocoons  in  warm  water 
to  soften  the  gum  which  fastens  the 
fibers  together.  The  threads  from  sev- 
eral different  cocoons  are  combined  by 
the  operator  into  one  continuous  fiber, 
which  is  reeled  off  gradually,  and  as  fast 
as  one  thread  breaks  or  comes  to  an  end 
another  one  is  thrown  in  from  anotlier 
cocoon. 

This  furnishes  the  raw  silk  of  com- 
merce and  consists  of  two  different  com- 
pounds. The  most  important  is  the 
fibroin  or  silk  fiber,  which  is  strong, 
elastic,  with  brilliant  luster,  insoluble  in 
water  and  dilute  acids,  but  readily  solu- 
ble in  alkalies,  especially  if  hot  and 
strong;  but  besides  this,  it  contains  from 
30  to  45  per  cent,  of  sericin,  or  silk  gum, 
which  is  stiff  and  brittle,  without  luster, 
and,  while  softening  in  warm  water,  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  soapsuds  or  warm 
alkaline  solutions. 

Throzving  the  Silk. — Silk  differs  from 
cotton,  wool,  linen  and  other  textile  fibers 
by  being  made  of  one  continuous  thread 
and  not  of  a  series  of  short  threads  which 
have  to  be  twisted  tightly  together  before 
they  can  be  woven.  So,  instead  of  a  spin- 
ning process,  the  raw  silk  is  subjected  to 
what  is  known  as  "throwing,"  in  order  to 
make  the  thread  suitable  for  dyeing  and 
weaving.  For  this  purpose  the  raw  silk  is 
softened  in  hot  water  and  soapsuds  and 
several  threads  are  combined  together  by 
twisting  and  supposition  and  reeled  oft' 
into  one  thread  of  thrown  silk. 

Two  main  varieties  of  thrown  silk  are 
universally  recognized  in  the  trade,  name- 
ly, organzine  and  tram.  The  organ- 
zine  is  the  thread  used  for  warp.  It  is 
very  strong  and  tightly  twisted,  with,  as 
a  rule,  considerable  luster.  In  some  kind 
of  weaving  the  luster  of  the  material  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  warp.  The  tram, 
on  the  other  hand,  constitutes  the  filling. 
It  is  usually  more  loosely  woven,  of 
thicker  thread,  and  need  not  be  either  so 
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strong  or  so  lustrous.  It  is  usually  made 
of  from  two  to  five  threads  of  raw  silk 
and,  of  late  years,  has  been  generally 
greatly  adulterated. 

While  this  thrown  silk  has  lost  some 
of  its  original  gum,  it  still  contains  some 
20-30  per  cent,  of  sericin,  or  gum,  which 
prevents  it  from  having  any  luster,  makes 
it  hard  to  dye,  and  causes  it  to  be  too 
stiff  for  weaving. 

Stripping  or  Degumming  the  Silk. — To 
extract  this  gum,  the  silk,  still  in  skeins  or 
hanks,  is  heated  for  some  hours  in  a  strong 
solution  of  (neutral)  soap,  and  then  wash- 
ed well  in  other  soap  baths  and  in  hot 
water  until  it  is  perfectly  soft  and  has 
gained  the  proper  luster.  The  soap  con- 
taining the  gum  thus  extracted,  called 
"boiled-off  liquor"  or  "soap  gum,"  is  care- 
fully kept  and  used  in  dyeing  colors. 

After  stripping,  there  are  two  lines  of 
treatment,  according  to  whether  the  silk 
is  to  be  "piece  dyed"  or  "dyed  in  the 
skein." 

In  piece  dyeing  the  stripped  silk  is 
passed  through  a  weak  bath  of  acid, 
usually  acetic  acid,  and  then  woven  into 
goods  of  the  desired  quality.  These 
goods  are  then  dyed  in  the  piece  by  being 
run  through  the  dye  bath  until  they  are 
of  the  proper  shade.  The  dye  bath  (for 
colors)  is  made  by  stirring  the  proper 
quantity  of  acid  dyestuffs,  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  into 
a  bath  of  boiled-off  liquor,  which  is 
faintly  acidified,  or  "broken,"  as  the 
technical  phrase  goes,  by  the  addition 
of  some  sulphuric  acid.  This  boiled-off 
liquor  has  the  property  of  laying  the 
dyes  on  the  silk  evenly  and  thoroughly 
and  is  better  for  that  purpose  than  any 
other  medium.  For  amateur  work,  or 
where  boiled-off  liquor  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, very  fair  results  can  be  obtained 
with  a  strong  bath  of  olive  oil  soap  (Cas- 
tile or  Marseilles  soap),  made  acid  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  term  "breaking"  the  soap  bath  is 
very  significant.  The  acid  should  be 
added  drop  by  drop  to  the  frothing  soap 
bath    until   the   bubbles    disappear   and   a 


thin  iridescent  film  of  fatty  acid  rises  to 
the   top  of  the  liquid. 

After  the  piece  goods  are  brought  to 
the  proper  shade,  they  are  then  finished, 
usually  by  carefully  rinsing  in  water  to 
take  away  all  traces  of  free  acid,  then  by 
passing  through  a  cold  soap  bath,  often 
with  a  little  olive  oil  emulsified  in  it,  to 
increase  the  luster,  and  finally  through  a 
bath  of  weak  organic  acid,  like  acetic 
acid,  to  develop  the  so-called  "scroop" 
or  "feel"  of  the  silk.  When  silk  is 
washed  in  soap,  or,  especially,  in  even  a 
weak  bath  of  alkali,  it  becomes  soft  and 
clammy  to  the  touch,  and  has  no  "life" 
or  "snap"  to  it  when  dry.  The  passage 
through  even  a  weak  bath  of  acid  de- 
velops the  characteristic  stiffness  of  the 
silk  fiber,  and  causes  it  to  give  the  pecu- 
liar rustling  sound  when  pressed. 

Skein  Dyeing. — The  silk  dyers  proper, 
who  dye  and  finish  their  silk  in  skeins 
before  weaving,  consider  the  above  pro- 
cess as  very  inferior,  in  skill  and  in  re- 
sults, to  their  own  art.  It  is  true  that 
piece-dyed  goods  are  usually  rather  light 
and  thin  in  quality,  and  not,  as  a  rule, 
as  lustrous  as  the  others,  while  they  can 
only  be  produced  in  solid  colors,  or  with 
patterns  stamped  or  printed  upon  a  back- 
ground of  solid  color.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  heavily 
adulterate  and  weight  piece-dyed  goods, 
and  hence  the  lack  of  weight  has  com- 
pensating advantages. 

The  treatment  of  silk  in  skeins  has 
been  developed  to  a  high  art  by  the  skill 
of  dyers  and  chemists  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  not  infrequently  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern 
science.  Whether  the  chemist  who  makes 
two  pounds  of  silk  appear  from  one,  or 
far  less  than  one,  pound  of  raw  material 
is  entitled  to  quite  the  same  rank,  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  as  the 
scientific  agriculturist  that  we  have  so 
often  heard  about,  is  perhaps  open  to 
question.  But  the  products  of  his  skill 
and  labors  are  met  with  everywhere  and 
I  propose  in  the  next  article  to  discuss 
his  methods  with  some  detail. 
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INDUSTRIAL  training,  such  as  will  fit 
our  boys  and  girls  to  bear  their  full 
share  in  the  work  of  the  world,  is  a 
question  that  is  now  being  brought 
very  definitely  before  our  people.  Our  own 
backwardness  in  this  respect  is  contrasted 
most  unfavorably  with  the  progress  made 
by  certain  European  nations,  and  it  is 
prophesied  that  our  commercial  prestige 
will  inevitably  suffer  diminution  if  we  do 
not  take  some  measures  to  bring  up  a  new 
generation  of  workers  as  highly  skilled  as 
those  of  the  foreign  countries  which  are 
held  up  to  us  as  examples.  Also,  the  need 
for  greater  interest  in  farming  and  for 
more  energy  and  intelligence  in  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  is  urged  upon  us  at 
every  hand.  The  Government,  through  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  farmer  the  results  of  all  manner  of 
scientific  research,  and  the  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  national  system  of  agricultural 
schools  keeps  pace  with  the  plan  for  add- 
ing industrial  training  schools  to  our  pres- 
ent public  school  system. 

All  these  efforts  are  unquestionably  in 
the  right  direction,  and  the  investigations 
and  experiments  carried  on  by  some  of  the 
most  able  men  in  the  country  cannot  result 
otherwise  than  in  a  better  understanding 
of  present  conditions  and,  ultimately,  in 
a  great  improvement  of  our  educational 
methods.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  point  is  in  danger  of  being  neg- 


lected, namely,  that  in  the  effort  to  per- 
fect our  present  system  of  education  up 
to  the  last  degree  of  practical  efficiency, 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
too  much  system  is  a  hindrance  rather  than 
an  aid  to  natural  growth  and  development 
and  that  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
education  there  is  apt  to  be  a  paucity  of 
real  learning.  We  all  know  what  the 
primitive  district  schools  a  generation  or 
two  ago  did  toward  the  development  of 
the  nation.  But  do  we  know  just  why  the 
little  red  schoolhouse,  with  its  meager 
equipment,  turned  out  leaders  of  men, 
while  our  present  elaborate  educational 
system  fails,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, to  give  to  the  student  that  mental 
stimulus  which  induces  him  to  seek  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake  and  to  apply  it  to 
all  the  affairs  of  life? 

To  me  the  answer  is  plain.  The  more 
primitive  schooling  that  our  fathers  had 
was  almost  entirely  suggestive  in  its 
nature.  There  was  just  enough  of  it  to 
whet  the  appetite  for  more,  and  both  boys 
and  girls — especially  those  brought  up  on 
the  farm — encountered  in  daily  life  prob- 
lems that  they  were  eager  to  solve.  It 
was  considered  a  privilege  to  go  to  school 
and  many  a  boy  worked  hard  all  summer 
and  did  chores'  for  his  board  and  lodging 
in  the  winter  time  in  order  to  gain  the 
coveted  winter's  schooling.  That  boy  did 
not  go  to  school  because  he  was  compelled 
by  his  parents  or  the  truant  officer  to  do 
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so.  He  went  because  he  wanted  to  know 
things ;  because  he  wanted  to  add  to  the  les- 
sons learned  from  his  own  daily  experience 
a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  and  achieve- 
ments of  great  men ;  the  history  of  nations 
which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the 
world,  and  enough  of  the  exact  sciences  to 
enable  him  to  use  his  own  brain  to  the  best 
advantage  in  doing  the  work  which  he 
himself  had  to  do.  Therefore,  although 
the  curriculum  was  but  meager  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  today,  it  gave  the 
essentials  of  learning  and — which  is  much 
more  important — cultivated  the  habit  of 
study  and  investigation  that  resulted  in 
the  practical  alertness  of  mind  which  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  American. 

This  was  what  happened  when  few 
things  were  done  in  our  schools  and  done 
thoroughly.  Education  now,  in  spite  of 
all  the  pains  taken  to  make  it  suggestive, 
is  almost  entirely  imitative,  but  under  the 
more  primitive  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  those  days,  it  was  genuinely  suggestive 
in  its  relation  to  life.  We  talk  learnedly 
of  the  efficiency  of  this  system  or  that,  and 
balance  industrial  or  vocational  training 
against  that  of  a  purely  cultural  nature, 
but  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  main 
purpose  of  any  kind  of  education  is  to 
teach  children  how  to  live.  That,  in  doing 
this,  it  should  teach  them  how  to  work  goes 
without  saying,  for  work — by  means  of 
which  we  sustain  life  and  without  which 
there  would  be  no  growth — lies  at  the 
foundation  of  everything  and  should  be  the 
first  object  of  any  kind  of  training. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  work 
now  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
it  was  a  generation  or  so  ago  and  that 
methods  must  change  with  changing  con- 
ditions, yet  it  would  seem  that  to  pile 
system  upon  system  and  to  train  skilled 
workers  to  machine-like  perfection,  at  the 
expense  of  individual  development,  is 
hardly  the  way  to  bring  about  a  healthy 
national  development.  Nature  demands 
room  for  growth,  and  growth  comes  only 
as  the  result  of  actual  experience  in  the 
overcoming  of  obstacles  and  the  conquer- 


ing of  circumstances.  If  the  obstacles  are 
all  cleared  away  and  the  problems  all 
solved  for  us,  what  becomes  of  our  self- 
reliance  and  our  power  of  initiative? 

We  have  gone  far  beyond  the  old  dis- 
trict school,  it  is  true,  yet  the  crux  of  this 
whole  matter  of  education  lies,  not  in  the 
doing  of  a  multiplicity  of  things  as  a  mat- 
ter of  training,  but  in  the  doing  of  each 
thing  as  well  as  it  can  possibly  be  done 
and  in  keeping  just  ahead  of  us  the  ideal 
of  something  better.  We  talk  much  about 
the  need  of  giving  a  boy  the  opportunity 
to  "find  himself,"  but  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  dropped  into  our  en- 
vironment by  accident  and  that  the  best 
way  for  a  boy  to  "find  himself,"  and  to 
gain  the  best  possible  equipment  for  life 
and  for  his  future  work,  is  to  do  what  lies 
next  to  his  hand  and  to  do  it  as  well  as 
he  can. 

I  am  aware  that  this  theory  of  education 
does  not  fit  in  with  our  worship  of  system 
and  that  it  will  be  urged  that  simpler  con- 
ditions such  as  I  have  hinted  at  are  im- 
possible in  this  age  of  pro.gress  and  en- 
lightenment. Nevertheless,  I  urge  that  the 
educators  and  theorists  who  have  taken 
up  the  task  of  giving  us  a  better  system 
of  education  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
best  results  to  the  individual  and  the 
nation  will  be  likely  to  follow  a  departure 
from  formalism  rather  than  its  further 
elaboration.  It  is  right  and  wise  that  our 
schools  should  be  amply  able  to  supply 
what  learning  is  necessary,  but  the  main 
thing  is  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  life 
which  will  make  that  learning  as  eagerly 
sought  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  old 
district  schools,  instead  of  being  endured 
as  a  tiresome  necessity  which  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  youth.  In  this  country  we 
are  not  yet  so  far  away  from  this  healthful 
condition  that  we  cannot  return  to  it.  The 
greater  part  of  teaching,  after  all,  consists 
in  setting  forth  as  a  theory  the  result  of 
someone  else's  experience,  and  we  are  not 
far  enough  away  from  the  primitive  not  to 
know,  if  we  only  stop  to  think  of  it,  that 
what  we  learn  of  past  experiences  and 
achievements  does  little  more  for  us  than 
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to  give  us  tools  with  which  to  work;  that 
it  is  only  through  our  own  experience  that 
we  progress  and  that  the  best  way  to  gain 
this  experience  is  not  to  trouble  about 
theories  and  methods  of  education,  but  to 
teach  each  youngster  to  go  to  work  and 
do  something  and  to  regard  each  thing 
done  as  the  stepping-stone  to  whatever 
comes  next. 

We  have  been  so  proud  of  our  rapid 
growth,  our  great  achievements  and  our 
borrowed  cuhure  that  I  am  aware  that  it 
is  a  large  undertaking  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  the  simpler  condi- 
tions are,  after  all,  the  most  genuinely  and 
permanently  progressive.  To  hold  such  a 
point  of  view  would  involve  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  revolutionizing  of  our  atti- 
tude toward  life;  but  I  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  this  revolution  will  yet  come  to 
us  and  that  our  national  common  sense  will 
lead  us,  not  in  the  direction  of  ironclad 
system  such  as  prevails  in  Germany,  for 
example,  but  in  the  direction  of  individual 
development  such  as  belongs  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  national  life. 

NOTES 

MRS.  Fiske  is  a  great  woman, — un- 
questionably the  greatest  upon  the 
American  stage  today.  And  in 
"Salvation  Nell"  she  has  a  great 
play, — a  play  that  shows  humanity  in  the 
raw,  and  human  passions,  struggles  and 
weaknesses  stripped  of  every  merciful  veil 
of  convention,  tradition  and  the  self-con- 
trol which  comes  from  knowledge  and  fear 
of  what  people  will  say.  It  is  the  kind  of 
play  of  which  the  average  theater-goer  will 
say:  "What  is  the  use  of  it?  It  is  not 
amusing;  it  is  not  pretty;  it  is  not  in- 
structive,— and  when  I  go  to  the  theater, 
I  go  for  recreation  or  for  instruction.  I 
can  see  this  kind  of  life  any  time  that  I 
want  to  go  over  to  Tenth  Avenue  or  down 
around  the  docks,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  life 
about  which  I  would  rather  my  women- 
folk knew  nothing."  All  very  true, — one 
would  not  go  to  see  "Salvation  Nell"  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  an  hour's  amuse- 


ment or  receiving  a  "moral  lesson"  that  is 
handed  out  in  obvious  phrases  suitable  for 
easy  consumption  without  too  much  ex- 
penditure of  thought.  But  anyone  who  is 
genuinely  interested  in  life,  and  who  re- 
gards great  dramatic  art  as  the  most  com- 
plete means  of  expressing  the  protean  hu- 
man quality  which  alone  is  vitally  signifi- 
cant, will  lose  much  if  he  neglects  to  see 
this  play.  It  is  daring;  it  is  brutally  real- 
istic ;  it  shows  a  side  of  life  that  is  not 
pleasant  or  pretty,  but  it  also  shows  that 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  human  nature  there 
is  the  living  germ  of  the  desire  for  good, — 
not  perhaps  the  highest  good,  but  the  best 
of  which  undeveloped  man  has  any  con- 
ception and  which  he  follows  blindly  be- 
cause of  the  human  instinct, — so  deeply  in- 
grained that  no  vice  or  misery  can  choke  it 
out, — that  makes  for  growth. 

This  upward  striving  has,  of  course,  its 
clearest  expression  in  the  character  of  Nell 
herself,^the  poor  forlorn  little  drudge 
who,  through  following  the  best  instincts 
of  her  own  nature,  had  come  to  dire 
trouble  and  who  yet  has  the  strengtli  sim- 
ply to  go  on  following  the  best,  as  far  as 
she  could  see  it, — trying  to  live  a  decent 
life,  trj'ing  to  bring  up  her  child  to  be  a 
good  man,  trying  to  give  what  help  she 
can  to  those  in  deeper  trouble  than  her- 
self, and — most  hopeless  task  of  all — try- 
ing to  redeem  to  some  semblance  of  man- 
hood the  fascinating,  graceless  ruffian 
whom  she  loves. 

It  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Fiske's  understanding  of  her  art  that  she 
does  not  give  to  Nell  any  quality  which 
would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  just  such 
a  girl  as  she  is.  Womanly  love,  mother 
love,  the  instinctive  desire  to  live  decently 
and  to  do  right  so  far  as  she  knew, — are 
all  there ;  but  she  is  nevertheless  a  girl  of 
the  slums, — a  creature  of  feeling  pure  and 
simple,  with  little  of  the  mentality  that 
would  reason  from  cause  to  effect  and  so 
choose  and  adhere  to  a  certain  line  of 
action  for  the  good  it  would  ultimately 
bring  her.  Mrs.  Fiske's  portrayal  of  this 
character  is  convincing  throughout  because 
it  is   so  unwaveringly   true.     She   resists 
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every  temptation  to  exalt  and  idealize  Nell 
out  of  key  with  her  surroundings,  and  so 
makes  clear  from  first  to  last  the  quality 
of  innate  simplicity,  honesty  and  loyalty 
which  enables  the  girl  to  pull  herself  out 
of  the  depths  into  which  life  had  cast  her, 
and  from  which  she  first  escaped  through 
a  natural  emotional  reaction  from  brutal 
abuse  and  a  childish  grasping  at  any  relief 
which  was  offered. 

In  the  first  act, — where  Nell  is  thrown 
off;  by  her  drunken  lover  in  a  fit  of  rage 
and  jealousy  which  made  him  nearly  kill 
another  man  who  had  approached  her,  and 
is  turned  out  into  the  streets  by  her  em- 
ployer, the  saloonkeeper,  because  she  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  which  threatened 
to  cost  him  his  license, — she  is  simply  a 
desperate  creature,  seeking  any  refuge 
from  starvation.  When  the  gaily  clad 
woman  of  the  underworld  urges  her  to 
become  an  inmate  of  the  house  which  has 
just  been  raided  and  from  which  this 
woman  had  fled  barely  in  time  to  escape 
the  police,  she  grasps  at  the  chance  be- 
cause it  promises  immediate  relief.  But 
when  Hallelujah  Maggie  of  the  Salvation 
Army  implores  her  to  come  with  her,  the 
poor  bewildered  thing  simply  bursts  out 
crying  and  turns  blindly  to  the  stronger 
woman,  who  seems  able  to  offer  the  safer 
refuge  and  whose  appeal  of  religious  emo- 
tionalism strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  her 
own  nature.  It  was  not  a  conscious  turn- 
ing to  good  from  an  insidious  and  inten- 
tional temptation  to  evil,  because  the  ques- 
tion of  good  and  evil  was  not  a  burning 
one  with  Nell  just  then,  and  besides,  the 
gay  spangled  creature  had  not  meant  to 
tempt  her,  but,  with  the  warmheartedness 
that  almost  invariably  characterizes  her 
kind,  had  simply  offered  what  she  con- 
sidered the  best  means  of  escape  from 
drudgery  and  starvation. 

And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  play. 
Nell  goes  to  the  Salvation  Army,  first  to 
the  Rescue  Home  and  then  to  the  barracks 
as  a  recruit.  She  is  successful  as  an  ex- 
hc-rter  and  rises  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Her  boy  is  bom,  and  for  eight  years  she 
lives  comfortably  and  at  peace,  striving  to 
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bring  him  up  decently.  Then  Jim  Piatt, 
her  lover,  comes  back  from  the  peniten- 
tiary,— where  he  has  been  sent  for  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  the  man  he  considered 
his  rival.  After  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
he  seeks  out  Nell,  tries  to  make  love  to  her 
in  his  crude,  primitive  way,  and  abuses  her 
as  brutally  as  ever  when  his  jealous  sus- 
picions are  aroused.  His  half-sheepish  in- 
terest in  "the  kid"  shows  another  and 
softer  side  of  the  nature  of  undeveloped 
man,  yet  he  is  quite  willing  to  abandon  the 
child  to  its  fate  if  he  can  induce  Nell  to 
consent  to  a  big  project  for  robbery  which 
he  has  on  hand  and  to  go  with  him  to 
Denver  in  case  he  is  successful  in  "pulling 
off  the  job." 

That  Nell  resists  him  is  partly  due  to 
the  mother  love  for  her  child  and  partly  to 
that  instinct  for  the  right  which  the  teach- 
ing she  has  received  has  developed  into  a 
settled  moral  conviction.  A  subtle  emo- 
tional pitfall, — the  desire  to  believe  that 
by  taking  Jim  back  she  can  save  him, — 
almost  undermines  her  resolution,  but  the 
very  strength  of  her  own  longing  to  yield 
frightens  her  truthful  nature,  and  she 
draws  back  in  time.  This  act  comes  closer 
to  melodrama  than  either  of  the  others,  but 
the  real  contest  of  undisciplined  instincts 
on  the  one  side  with  moral  stamina  and 
great  unselfishness  on  the  other  overpowers 
the  action  of  the  play  so  that  the  subtler 
elements  predominate.  The  rush  of  mere 
events  might  easily  swamp  all  the  under- 
lying meaning,  but  it  does  not,  and  that  it 
does  not  is  a  triumph  not  only  for  Mrs. 
Fiske,  but  for  Holbrook  Blinn,  who  plays 
Jim  Piatt. 

In  the  last  act,  where,  freed  for  the  time 
from  the  force  of  his  physical  attraction, 
Nell  pulls  herself  together  and  finally  re- 
nounces Jim,  she  shows  the  power  of  con- 
trol over  herself  and  him  which  she  has 
gained  through  trouble  and  through  the 
teachings  of  her  friends  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Her  renunciation  is  a  moral  vic- 
tory, and  here  again  the  psychology  is  un- 
erring. Nell  is  exhausted  with  the  battle, 
but  exalted  above  herself  and  spiritually 
triumphant.    She  goes  straight  to  a  Salva- 
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tion  Army  meeting,  where  she  gives  an 
exhortation  that  stirs  everyone.  Jim,  still 
hanging  around  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
meeting,  reluctant  to  give  her  up,  hears 
and  is  stricken  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness.  With  his  weak  emotional 
nature  moved  to  easy  repentance  he  comes 
back  and  implores  to  be  saved, — and,  with 
that  appeal,  hope  for  his  final  redemption 
flares  up  in  her  again.  Rejoicing  in  the 
victory  of  good  over  evil,  she  consents  at 
last  to  take  him  back  and  give  him  another 
chance,  nor  has  she  the  insight  into  human 
nature  to  make  her  see  that  for  him  there 
could  never  be  anything  more  than  emo- 
tional impulse  and  reaction.  Yet  one  feels 
that  if  she  did  see  it  she  would  still  take 
the  risk,  so  mighty  is  the  woman-instinct 
toward  forgiveness  and  protection  of  the 
grown  up  child  which  is  man.  Love  and 
the  dim,  persistent  desire  for  good  runs 
like  a  golden  thread  through  the  whole 
sordid  story,  as  it  does  through  life.  Yet 
no  miracles  are  worked  and  there  is  no 
obvious  moral  beyond  what  is  conveyed  in 
Nell's  final  exhortation. 

Also,  Mrs.  Fiske  shows  herself  a  great 
artist  in  the  way  she  subordinates  her  own 
part  to  its  place  in  the  story,  instead  of 
making  everything  else  a  mere  setting  for 
the  character  of  Nell.  The  play  as  a  whole 
is  a  marvel  of  well  balanced  work.  Each 
one  of  the  principal  characters  is  a  type  in 
itself,  with  all  its  salient  characteristics 
emphasized,  but  not  exaggerated,  and  even 
the  minor  parts  are  well  nigh  perfect  as 
parts  of  the  picture.  No  detail  of  action 
or  stage  setting  seems  to  have  been  too 
small  to  have  escaped  accurately  realistic 
portrayal,  and  the  result  is  a  most  satisfy- 
ing sense  of  completeness  that  tends  to 
put  one  in  an  optimistic  mood  regarding 
the  possible  future  of  the  drama  in  this 
country. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  exhibits  of 
the  season,  held  at  the  Montross  Gal- 
lery from  November  twenty-first  to  De- 
cember fifth,  was  a  significant  and  unusual 
exposition  of  the  work  of  A.  Phimister 
Proctor.     Sculpture,  bronzes,  water  colors 


and  sketches  were  shown,  illustrating  Mr. 
Proctor's  work  and  methods  of  work, 
through  each  phase  of  development,  from 
the  detached  drawing  of  heads  and  paws 
to  the  final  sketch  of  motion  or  repose 
with  suggestions  of  color,  which  is  as  nec- 
essary in  the  preliminary  work  of  sculp- 
ture as  for  the  most  vivid  painting.  For 
to  carry  the  suggestion  of  color  to  his  audi- 
ence, the  impression  of  it  must  be  vividly 
before  the  sculptor,  and  while  he  is  ham- 
mering away  on  snow  white  marble  he  is 
seeing  yellow  plains,  tawny  hides  or  green 
jungles,  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  this  illusion  of  color  is  particu- 
larly manifest  in  Mr.  Proctor's  work,  in 
his  marbles  as  well  as  in  the  more  subtly 
expressive  bronzes.  Mr.  Proctor's  animals 
seem  alive  and  unsentimental.  The  sculp- 
tor knows  animals  intimately,  and  al- 
though he  has  hunted  them,  he  is  their 
friend ;  he  has  lived  with  them,  studied 
their  individuality,  played  with  them,  ob- 
served their  fun,  their  essential  humor, 
their  domesticity,  their  rage.  He  knows 
how  they  amuse  themselves  and  each 
other,  how  they  love  and  fight ;  and  above 
all  he  tells  you  these  things  simply,  with 
dignity,  with  incisive  intelligence.  Apart 
from  his  great  gift  of  understanding,  it  is 
undoubtedly  these  qualities  of  simplicity, 
accuracy  and  intelligence  which  have 
placed  so  many  of  this  sculptor's  bronzes 
and  marbles  in  museums  and  public  places. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Craftsman  we  are 
reproducing  two  of  Mr.  Proctor's  most 
famous  bronzes,  "The  Indian  Warrior," 
and  the  "Prowling  Panther,"  which  is  con- 
sidered second  to  no  other  bronze  in  its 
vivid  suggestion  of  swift  stealthy  action. 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  Frederic 
Remington's  paintings  was  held  the 
first  of  this  month  at  the  galleries  of  M. 
Knoedler  &  Co.  The  many  people  sin- 
cerely interested  in  Mr.  Remington's  work 
have^  for  the  past  few  years,  felt  that  he 
was  making  rapid  strides  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  variety  of  new  and  interesting 
methods  of  expressing  what  he  had  to 
say.    He  is  either  forgetting  or  purposely 
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putting  aside  the  recollection  and  influence 
of  the  color  and  technique  employed  by 
his  first  art  heroes,  de  Neuville  and  De- 
taille,  and  is  achieving  a  manner  that  has 
been  evolved  out  of  the  subjects  which 
he  paints,  so  that  his  color  is  more  and 
more  inevitably  related  to  his  ideas,  as  if 
Nature  herself  had  spread  his  palette. 
He  has  grown  to  think  through  his  paint 
so  freely  and  fluently  that  in  some  of  his 
more  recent  work  he  seems  to  have  used 
his  medium  unconsciously,  as  a  great  musi- 
cian does  his  piano  and  score. 

And  very  wonderful  indeed  are  some  of 
the  colors  which  Remington  has  seen  vis- 
ions of  in  the  West  and  dared  to  paint  on 
his  canvases — strange  water-green  moon- 
lights that  are  fundamental  to  our  great 
Western  plains,  vast  spaces  of  whirling 
glittering  yellow  dust  through  which  horse- 
men and  horses  glow  in  red  and  gold  tones, 
as  though  caparisoned  for  some  gorgeous 
tournament.  And  the  men  that  he  paints, 
almost  without  exception,  are  definite 
types  of  human  beings,  men  who  have 
lived  through  unique  phases  of  our  Amer- 
ican civilization;  and  his  Indians  are  of  the 
old  dignified  race  of  the  prairies,  a  peo- 
ple of  fine  presence  and  poetical  imagina- 
tion. The  emotions  of  these  people,  their 
poetry  and  their  material  lives,  with  the 
surroundings  of  cowboys  and  ranchmen, 
Remington  has  placed  on  his  canvases 
truthfully,  fearlessly  and  with  a  supreme 
understanding  of  his  art.  Among  the  most 
significant  paintings  in  what  might  be 
called  his  new  method  are:  "The  Water 
Hole,  Navajos,"  "With  the  Eye  of  the 
Mind,"  "Night  Halt  of  Cavalry,"  "The 
Stampede."  "Apache  Scouts  Listening," 
"The  Snow  Trail." 

AN  interesting  showing  of  Howard 
Pyle's  work  is  the  first  significant 
exhibition  of  the  season  at  the 
JMacbeth  Galleries.  As  one  steps 
into  the  farther  gallery  where  the  small 
canvases  are  shown,  one  gains  somewhat 
the  impression  of  a  room  lighted  with 
stained  glass  windows,  there  is  such  a 
wealth  of  color,  such  a  repeated  splendor 


of  tone  from  picture  to  picture.     And  it 
is    this    first    impression,    after    all,    that 
gives    you    the    true    Howard    Pyle,    the 
man  of  glowing  imagination  and  Mediaeval 
color  quality.     I  can  recall  but  one  other 
such  impression  of  gorgeous  tones,  aside 
from  an  autumn  wood,  and  that  was  in 
the   cathedral   of    St.    Laurenz    in    Niim- 
berg,   where  the  light  flows  through  the 
most  wonderful  jeweled  windows  in  the 
world.     Imagination  and  color,  these  are 
the  two  overwhelming  characteristics   of 
this     work,     which     ranks     among     the 
achievements     in     American     art.       And 
oddly  enough,  as  a  nation,   the  qualities 
we    most    widely    and    steadily    lack    in 
art   are   just   these   two.      We   paint   the 
real,  not  the  ideal.     We  forget  there  are 
fairies   and   study   our   immigrants.     We 
put  our  great  men  on  canvas  as  they  live, 
Lincoln    in    shirt    sleeves ;    Roosevelt    in 
hunting  boots.     Usually  our  paintings  are 
delicately    and    dully    keyed,    we — those 
who  are  essentially  American   in   feeling 
— record    in    our    art    the    more    material 
things  in  life,  not  the  passing  joy  of  the 
moment.     Perhaps  it  is  still  the  Puritan 
in   us   that   makes   us    so    shy    about    re- 
vealing happiness  of  our  own  or  others. 
But  to  return  to  Howard  Pyle's  work; 
it    is    well    that    imagination    and    color 
reach    one    first    and    so    strongly,    be- 
cause  after  the  thrilling   appeal   of   tone 
and  the  romance  of  fairy  days  which  he 
brings    almost    invariably    to    his    work, 
one  finds  on  closer  study  that  his   com- 
position is  vague  and  not  inevitably  satis- 
factory and  his  drawing  often  weak  and 
unconvincing,  leaving  the  purely  technical 
side   of    his    art   unsatisfactory.      Yet    in 
spite  of   this,   so  great   is   the   charm   of 
color  and  romance  that  we  find  elation  in 
his    painting   and    an    exhilaration    which 
the     merely     excellent     technique     could 
never  supply.     Take,   for  instance,  "The 
Wood   Nymph,"   in   the   first   glance   one 
is  drawn  away  into  a  world  of   poetry, 
where  there  are   deep   green   woods   and 
romance  down  every  pathway,  and,  per- 
chance, there  are  fairies,  and,  of  course, 
manv  lovers  and  alwavs  beautiful  colors 
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and  a  joy  in  living.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  fairylike  beauty  you  face  the  most 
extraordinary  horse,  much  like  a  me- 
chanical Christmas  toy,  and  with  legs 
moving  quite  after  the  manner  of  a 
clever  ballet  dancer;  a  horse  that  a  brave 
knight  would  never  ride  to  rescue,  be- 
cause he  would  be  thrown  at  the  first 
ditch.  And  then  you  leave  this  picture 
and  pass  into  another  wonderful  canvas 
which  is  called  "The  Princess  and  the 
Pear  Tree,"  a  strange  fairy  tree  with  a 
live  princess  all  in  red  about  to  do 
magic  things  for  tender  maidens  or  dear 
children.  And  nearby  is  a  "Magic  Min- 
strel" and  a  lonely  princess  clad  "In 
Yellow  and  Black."  How  full  these  pic- 
tures are  of  richness  of  feeling  and  the 
songs  of  old  troubadours  and  the  stories 
of  crusading  lovers,  with  the  exalted 
ideals  of  boyhood  and  the  tremulous 
happiness  of  young  maidens. 

One  of  the  few  modern  pictures  in 
the  exhibit  is  Mr.  Pyle's  portrait  of 
Lincoln.  Such  a  human  portrait,  full  of 
the  most  rare  and  exquisite  tenderness. 
One  sees  a  lifelike  Lincoln,  replete  with 
steadfastness,  strength,  weariness,  sor- 
row, heroism,  and  yet  what  is  actually 
painted  is  a  lanky  figure  in  a  dreary  room 
near  an  open  window — an  extraordinary 
presentation  of  greatness  and  the  manner 
of  doing  it  one  of  surpassing  simplicity. 

THE  song  recital,  while  it  is  classed  as 
chamber  music,  has  also  in  the  case  of 
such  accepted  favorites  as  Mmes.  Sem- 
brich,  Gadski  and  Schumann-Heink  and 
Mr.  Bispham  a  markedly  social  character. 
The  element  of  personality  enters  in. 
While  each  of  these  singers  has  his  or 
her  particular  following,  each  has  a  very 
definite  niche  in  the  musical  world  and  in 
the  affections  of  the  public.  Schumann- 
Heink  is  a  sort  of  world  mother.  She  is 
Erda.  She  is  big,  human,  elemental.  It 
is  a  quality  that  everyone  must  feel.  There 
is  the  sense  of  the  broad  earth  and  the  wide 
sky  in  her  God-given  voice.  When  she 
sings  "Du  bist  die  Rub"  the  quiet  of  the 
earth  at  twilight  is  in  it.     Years  and  the 


wear  and  tear  of  operaiic  and  dnmestic 
life  have  not  robbed  her  phenomenal  organ 
of  its  beauty.  But  we  will  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  this  season,  as  she 
is  filling  engagements  abroad.  The  annual 
recitals  of  Mmes.  Gadski  and  Sembrich 
have  already  taken  place.  Mme.  Gadski's 
voice  was  very  wonderful  the  day  of  her 
recital.  No  one  of  the  singers  of  this  gen- 
eration has  sung  the  "Erl  King"  as  she 
sang  it  that  afternoon,  with  all  the  thrill 
and  wild  eerie  quality  the  immortal  song 
legend  contains.  Schubert's  "The  Young 
Nun"  was  another  memorable  perform- 
ance, also  Franz's  beautiful  "Wonne  der 
Wehmuth"  and  "Verlass  mich  Nicht." 
Grieg's  "Mutterschmerz"  was  sung  with 
exquisite  feeling  and  art. 

The  quality  of  Mme.  Sembrich  is  some- 
thing definite  and  undefinable.  She  is  not 
beloved  for  her  beautiful  art  alone.  Many 
who  love  her  and  would  not  on  any  account 
miss  her  recital  appreciate  that  but  dimly. 
She  is  not  recognized  by  musicians  as  the 
greatest  singer  of  her  class  because  of  her 
endearing  gay  little  ways.  The  wide  and 
loving  tribute  that  she  receives  includes 
both  Sembrich  the  woman  and  Sembrich 
the  artist.  Her  little  mannerisms  of  com- 
ing upon  the  stage  and  leaving  it,  of  re- 
ceiving her  Titanic  tribute  of  flowers,  are 
things  that  might  seem  artificial  in  another 
singer.  They  are  part  of  a  more  artificial 
operatic  age,  we  admit,  but  they  are  no 
more  artificial  than  a  minuet  in  one  of  the 
operas  of  the  great  composer  with  whose 
name  she  will  ever  be  associated.  They 
are  all  part  of  the  perfume  of  a  personality 
lovable  and  sincere.  As  for  her  singing, 
it  did  not  upon  this  occasion,  it  is  true, 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  recitals 
of  preceding  years,  but  the  art  was  all 
there  and  the  interpretation.  "Nussbaum" 
was  delicious  as  always,  and  "Hark,  hark 
the  Lark."  The  Strauss  song,  "Night  and 
Morning,"  was  exquisitely  done  in  spite 
of  some  false  intonation,  and  the  two  subtle 
and  beautiful  Debussy  songs  were  painted 
in  the  most  delicate  values  of  her  art.  But 
these  things  go  without  saying,  like  the 
insatiable   encores   that  must  end   in   the 
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Polish  song  to  the  singer's  own  accom- 
paniment,— a  little  ceremony  that  must 
always  be  delayed  for  the  overflowing 
bubbles  of  applause  to  simmer  down  into 
anticipatory  silence.  Each  of  these  recitals 
leaves  a  warm  spot  in  the  memory.  We 
cannot  miss  one.  But  fortunately  we  do 
not  have  to. 

THE  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  New  York  Water  Color  Club 
was  held  in  the  month  of  November  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Galleries.  Coincident  with 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Blashfield  showed  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gal- 
lery his  finished  mural  decoration  for  the 
new  State  Capitol  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  water 
colors  meant  a  smaller  exhibit  than  usual ; 
but  the  sense  of  outdoors  in  the  pictures 
shown,  of  green  fields  and  gardens,  of  hills 
and  valleys  which  predominated  markedly 
gave  a  most  delightful  impression  of  the 
wholesomeness  and  fresh  beauty  of  this 
phase  of  American  art.  Among  the  most 
agreeable  of  these  poetical  nature  scenes 
were  Miss  Deming's  "Moon  Shadows," 
which  took  the  Beal  prize ;  Alethea  Hill 
Pratt's  "Old  World  Garden"  and  "Cottage 
— Moonlight" ;  Charles  Warren  Eaton's 
"Coast  Scene  by  Moonlight" :  a  refresh- 
ingly cheerful  landscape  by  E.  N.  Bick- 
nell ;  a  tender  low-keyed  Holland  scene  by 
C.  M.  Gruppe;  a  vividly  painted  "Au- 
tumn" by  Cullen  Yates ;  a  California  scene 
by  C.  L.  A.  Smith :  a  sweep  of  Arizona 
by  G.  A.  Beach.  There  were  some  dis- 
tinctive portraits  in  pastels  and  some  in- 
teresting crayon  sketches  by  Mr.  Squire. 

It  is  to  be  questioned  if  the  showing  of 
so  sumptuous  and  important  a  work  as 
Mr.  Blashfield's  decoration  was  advisable 
in  connection  with  a  water  color  exhibi- 
tion, where  the  essential  quality  of  work 
is  light,  delicacy  and  intimacy. 

THE  National  Arts  Club,  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York  City,  is  preparing 
to  hold  earlv  in  January  its  second  annual 
exhibition  of  advertising  art.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  open  January  fifth  with  a  recep- 


tion, at  which  talks  will  be  given  by  some 
one  who  has  had  special  experience  in  art 
applied  to  advertising  purposes,  upon  the 
relation  of  art  to  advertising,  and  its  de- 
velopment in  the  past  few  years.  The  ex- 
hibition will  consist  of  designs  prepared 
and  used  for  advertising  purposes.  These 
designs  will  be  accepted  and  exhibited  on 
their  merits  as  art,  to  prove  that  real 
artistic  merit  can  go  into  an  advertising 
design  and  enhance  its  value  as  advertis- 
ing, and  to  show  that  good  art  has  its 
place  in  making  advertising  commercially 
more  successful,  just  as  such  ideas  add  to 
the  success  of  interior  decoration,  furni- 
ture making,  textile  weaving,  architecture, 
jewelry  and  other  fields  of  work  which 
have  their  commercial  as  well  as  their 
artistic  side. 

The  National  Arts  Club  is  anxious  to 
take  a  broad  and  catholic  position  on  the 
question  of  applied  art,  and  it  holds  this 
exhibition  of  advertising  art  in  the  same 
spirit  that  it  holds  its  exhibition  of  applied 
design  in  December. 

FISHEL,  Adler  &  Schwartz  gave  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  collected  paint- 
ings of  Mr.  J.  Dunbar  Wright  at  their 
Fifth  Avenue  galleries  the  beginning  of 
this  month. 

With  most  of  us  the  wider  cultivation 
we  have  achieved  the  more  varied  and  in- 
teresting life  becomes,  but  I  question  if 
the  same  advantage  accrues  when  a  man 
decides  to  express  his  personality  in  one 
of  the  arts  after  the  first  flush  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  and  self-esteem,  which  per- 
vades all  thought  and  counts  so  tremen- 
dously for  individuality,  is  past.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  Mr.  Wright  had  been  a  less 
devoted  lover  of  painting  all  his  life  and 
a  less  sincere  appreciator  of  genius  he 
would  be  a  greater  artist.  As  it  is,  one 
sometimes  fails  to  see  or  forgets  to  reg- 
ister the  real  beauty  and  charm  of  his 
work,  remembering  Thaulow  and  Dau- 
bigny  and  others  of  his  art  heroes.  Mr. 
Wright  has  found  his  subjects  the  world 
over,  from  California  to  Holland,  and  has 
the   rare   wisdom   to   adapt   technique   to 
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subject  as  few  of  even  our  older  artists 
have  discovered  the  necessity  of  doing. 

THREE  memorial  windows  that  were 
recently  completed  for  Old  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Brooklyn,  were  on  exhibi- 
tion for  three  days  in  November  at  the 
studios  of  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  New  York.  The 
■  subjects  of  the  windows  are  "Henry 
Ward  Beecher  Speaking  at  Exeter  Hall, 
London,"  "Abraham  Lincoln"  and  "Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  Emma  Willard,  Mary 
Lyon  and  Catherine  Esther  Beecher."  The 
windows  showed  that  rare  beauty  of  col- 
or combined  with  simplicity  of  subject  and 
treatment  for  which  the  "Lamb  Brothers" 
are  so  widely  and  justly  known. 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  George  Rufus  Boynton,  portrait 
painter,  was  held  in  his  studios  December 
seventh  and  eighth,  both  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  best  examples  of  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton's  latest  work  were  shown,  including 
portraits  of  Rear-Admiral  Joseph  B. 
Coghlan,  Gen.  Anson  G.  TilcCook,  Gen. 
George  Moore  Smith,  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson  and  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford. 
The  portrait  of  Gen.  Smith  is  soon  to  be 
presented  to  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

IN  November  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Brooklyn  Armstrong  Associa- 
tion and  their  friends,  in  the  interests  of 
the  cause  for  which  Hampton  Institute 
stands,  was  held  in  the  Pratt  Casino.  Miss 
Natalie  Curtis  spoke  of  her  experiences 
among  the  Indians  and  her  studies  of  their 
poetry  and  music,  which  she  illustrated 
by  singing  some  of  their  native  songs,  and 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  spoke  on  the 
general  subject  of  negro  conditions  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South. 

EARLY  this  winter  a  panel  and  a 
collection  of  landscapes  by  Gustave 
Cimiotti,  Jr.,  were  exhibited  at  the  Bauer- 
Folsom  Galleries,  New  York.  "The 
Ornate  Panel"  is  most  beautiful  in  color 
and  easily  held  the  center  of  interest  in 
this   showinrj.     The   landscapes   were   de- 


lightful bits  of  valleys  and  mountains  in 
mist  or  sunlight  and  shadow  with  wide 
stretches  of  bright  blue  sky,  but  showed 
little  variation  of  either  subject  or  hand- 
ling. 

AN  exhibition  of  much  interest  to  lovers 
of  miniatures  was  held  the  middle  of 
November  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  when 
some  of  the  work  of  Miss  Laura  Coombs 
Hills,  comprising  fifty  portraits  in  minia- 
ture, was  shown.  Miss  Hill's  miniatures 
rank  among  the  best  work  of  the  modern 
miniature  painters.  Indeed  by  the  more 
realistic  school  she  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  most  significant  American  miniature 
painter. 

LATE  in  November  Mr.  Frederick 
Monsen  held  an  exhibition  at  the 
Salamagundi  Club,  New  York,  of  his  en- 
larged photographs  of  the  Indians  of 
southwestern  United  States,  among  whom 
he  has  lived  for  many  years.  The  photo- 
graphs were  not  only  beautiful  but  widely 
interesting,  showing  the  Indians  in  their 
daily  life,  busied  with  many  of  their  arts 
and  ceremonies,  and  in  their  homes.  Mr. 
Monsen  also  lectured  about  the  Indians  as 
he  knows  them,  and  spoke  with  rare  sym- 
pathetic insight  about  the  customs,  life  and 
work  of  these  people,  whose  history  he  is 
holding  for  posterity  in  his  vast  collection 
of  photographs,  which  are  greater  in  num- 
ber and  importance  than  any  other  record 
of  this  group  of  native  Americans. 

HO.  Watson  &  Co.,  New  York,  are 
•  exhibiting  in  their  showrooms  some 
rare  and  lovely  Persian  pottery.  These 
examples  of  the  skill  of  handicraftsmen  of 
other  days  are  of  unusual  artistic  value  and 
should  be  of  distinct  interest  to  artists  and 
craftsworkers  of  the  present,  or,  indeed,  to 
any  lover  of  beautiful  things. 

THE  second  exhibition  of  Contem- 
porary American  Oil  Paintings  was 
opened  to  the  public  at  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery December  eighth  and  will  continue 
until  January  seventeenth.    The  first  prize 
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has  been  awarded  to  "The  Island,"  by 
Edward  W.  Redfield ;  the  second  to  "The 
Guitar  Player,"  by  Joseph  De  Camp;  the 
third  to  "The  Open  Fire,"  by  Robert  Reid, 
and  the  fourth  to  "Marcelle,"  by  Drieseke. 

FREDERICK  Keppel  &  Co.  are  show- 
ing in  their  Fifth  Avenue  Galleries 
some  interesting  "painter-etchings."  A 
number  of  landscapes  by  Adolphe  Appian 
are  shown ;  some  very  lovely  bits  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy — mostly  Venice — by  Otto 
H.  Bacher,  and  a  number  of  bird  studies 
and  a  portrait  and  landscape  or  two  by 
Felix  Bracquemond. 

IN  these  days  of  many  exhibitions  of 
modern  work  it  is  interesting  to  see 
in  one  place  the  work  of  a  great  artist  of 
a  past  century,  and  the  showing  this  au- 
tumn by  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.,  New 
York,  of  engraved  portraits  by  Robert 
Nanteuil,  gave  keen  pleasure  to  the  many 
who  viewed  them. 

ALL  during  December  H.  Wunderlich 
&  Co.,  New  York,  are  showing  in 
their  galleries  the  work  of  S.  Arlent-Ed- 
vvards  in  an  exhibition  of  mezzotints  print- 
ed in  colors.  Many  of  the  pictures  shown 
are  as  rare  as  they  are  beautiful. 

THE  question  of  true  generosity  as 
opposed  to  the  sort  of  giving  which 
is  sentimental  self-indulgence  is  the  most 
significant  feature  in  the  play  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Nathan  Meyer's  "A  Dinner  of 
Herbs"  which  was  produced  at  the  Em- 
pire Theater  recently  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  and  Empire 
Theater  Dramatic  School.  The  play  cen- 
ters about  art  life  in  New  York,  real  art 
life,  full  of  sordidness,  sadness,  joy  and 
achievement.  Although  a  love  story,  as 
plays  must  be  for  a  metropolitan  audience, 
the  vital  thought  is  not  in  the  love  scenes, 
but  in  the  moment  when  the  wife  of  the 
great  artist  discovers  that  his  first  large 
cheque  has  gone  to  make  pleasant  the  life 
of  a  fellow  artist — a  roue — instead  of  giv- 
ing a  glimpse  of  comfort  to  the  sordid  lives 
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of  wife  and  daughter,  who  have  worked 
and  sacrificed  to  make  his  art  possible. 

It  is  the  first  time  we  have  noticed  this 
subject  dramatized.  Yet  where  greatness 
and  poverty  dwell  how  often  we  find  this 
same  quality  of  melodramatic  generosity, 
the  supremest  sort  of  egotism  in  which 
the  impractical  mind  indulges,  and  which 
almost  unvaryingly  meets  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  unthinking.  Although  this 
is  Mrs.  Meyer's  first  play,  she  has  achieved 
the  distinction  of  presenting  a  new  and 
vital  idea  to  a  New  York  audience. 

A  SPECIAL  course  on  practical  dyeing, 
expressly  arranged  for  handicraft 
workers,  is  now  being  organized  by  the 
Department  of  University  Extension  of 
Columbia  University,  to  be  given  by  Prof. 
Pellew.  The  course  begins  on  February 
second,  1909,  at  three  P.  M.  and  continues 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon 
until  March  twenty-third. 

Besides  studying  the  ordinary  textiles 
like  cotton,  linen,  wool  and  silk,  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  on  the  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing of  artificial  silk,  leather,  straw,  raffia 
and  feathers.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  stencil  work  and  block  printing, 
both  in  color  and  resist,  on  cotton,  linen 
and  silk. 

REVIEWS 

IT  is  now  acknowledged  that  Western 
thought  is  becoming  largely  permeated 
with  the  profound  yet  simple  philos- 
ophy of  the  East,  and  those  who  are 
interested  not  only  in  the  teachings  of  the 
great  Oriental  thinkers  but  in  the  possible 
eflfect  upon  the  Western  spirit  of  a  more 
or  less  general  acceptance  of  them  will  al- 
ways welcome  any  significant  addition  to 
the  literature  that  deals  with  this  subject. 
"The  Creed  of  Buddha,"  written  by  an 
anonymous  author  who  so  far  is  known 
only  by  a  former  book  entitled  "The  Creed 
of  Christ,"  is  remarkable  in  that  it  daringly 
departs  from  the  generally  accepted  inter- 
pretation of  Buddhism  as  a  religion  of 
negation  and  endeavors  to  prove,  by  means 
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of  a  logical  argument  deduced  from  con- 
clusions arrived  at  after  a  close  analysis  of 
the  teachings  of  Buddha,  that  there  is  no 
essential  feature  in  Buddhism  that  a 
thoughtful  and  open-minded  Christian 
would  find  in  conflict  with  his  own  belief. 

This  viewpoint  is  the  more  interesting 
because  it  brings  the  subject  of  ancient 
Eastern  philosophy  out  of  the  field  of  mere 
speculative  study  into  that  of  practical 
utility.  The  author  approaches  his  subject, 
not  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  but  as  a  thinker 
who  has  utilized  as  a  basis  for  his  own 
research  the  mass  of  materials  provided  by 
recognized  authorities,  and  he  draws  his 
conclusions  with  the  assurance  of  one 
whose  sympathetic  understanding  of  his 
topic  amounts  almost  to  intuition.  He 
holds  that  the  teaching  of  Buddha,  far 
from  being  in  opposition  to  the  ancient 
Indian  philosophy,  which  was  a  spiritual 
idealism  of  a  pure  and  exalted  type,  is 
founded  in  its  entirety  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  Upanishads  and  that  its  purpose  was 
to  lead  men  from  ceremonialism  and  a  too 
close  observance  of  the  "letter  that  killeth," 
back  to  the  high  level  of  thought  and  aspi- 
ration that  is  found  in  the  Vedas. 

Beginning  with  a  comparison  of  the 
dominating  thought  of  East  and  West,  and 
the  effect  which  the  Western  dualistic  be- 
lief has  had  upon  the  spiritual  development 
of  the  race,  he  declares  that  the  very  ma- 
terialism of  the  West  has  been,  in  a  sense, 
its  salvation,  because  the  intense  interest 
which  the  Western  mind  takes  in  the  outer 
world  has  caused  it  to  devote  itself  with 
whole-hearted  energy  to  the  study  of 
physical  science, — a  turn  of  thought  that 
makes  directly  for  spiritual  growth  and  so 
for  the  ultimate  reception  of  the  subtle 
and  profoundly  contemplative  philosophy 
which  brings  the  whole  of  human  life 
under  the  dominion  of  natural  law  and 
places  before  man  the  highest  and  truest 
of  all  ideals, — that  of  utter  selflessness. 

The  author  takes  up  in  detail  the  teach- 
ing of  Buddha,  showing  where,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  commentators  have  seriously  mis- 
interpreted him.  Especially  is  the  point 
made  that  his  silence  concerning  the  ulti- 


mate realities  of  life  was  due,  not  to  nega- 
tion, doubt  or  atheism,  but  to  such  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual spirit  as  a  part  of  the  Universal 
Spirit  that  it  was  not  to  be  put  into  words. 
The  recognized  authorities  and  Oriental 
scholars  who  have  endeavored  to  interpret 
Buddhism  are  quoted  frequently,  but  al- 
most invariably  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
issue  with  their  conclusions  and  showing 
where  these  have  been  largely  due  to 
the  limitations  of  Western  understanding 
when  applied  to  the  subtleties  of  the  an- 
cient Oriental  thought. 

The  book  is  one  of  absorbing  interest, 
and,  whether  the  reader  is  familiar  with 
books  treating  of  Oriental  philosophy  or 
whether  it  is  all  new  to  him,  the  viewpoint 
of  this  writer  is  well  worth  serious  study, 
involving  not  one  but  many  readings  of  his 
argument.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  so 
largely  successful  in  his  effort  to  bridge 
the  gap  that  has  existed  between  the  teach- 
ings of  Buddha  and  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  and  has  so  clarified  the  subject  that 
the  Western  mind  is  able  to  grasp  it  as  a 
whole,  gives  a  value  to  his  presentation  of 
the  subject  that  is  far  beyond  that  of  a 
mere  speculative  treatise.  ("The  Creed  of 
Buddha."  By  the  author  of  "The  Creed 
of  Christ."  297  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
Postage,  ID  cents.  Published  by  The  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

WHEN  we  see  the  name  of  May  Sin- 
clair upon  a  new  book,  we  look,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  for  keen  and  subtle 
psychology  and  for  a  delicately  relentless 
exposition  of  the  faults  and  frailties  of 
human  nature.  "The  Immortal  Moment" 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  although  it 
might  better  be  entitled  an  episode  than 
a  story.  The  English  title  of  the  book, 
which  is  "Kitty  Tailleur,"  is  rather  more 
expressive  than  the  name  it  is  given  by  its 
American  publishers,  because  the  whole 
story  is  about  Kitty  Tailleur,  a  most  at- 
tractive young  woman  with  an  all  too  well 
defined  "past." 

Kitty  comes  to  a  quiet  seaside  hotel  in 
England,  accompanied  by   a   particularly 
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unattractive  companion, — the  type  of 
woman  who  is  at  once  a  foil  and  a  bitter 
antagonist  to  her  own  peculiar  tempera- 
ment,— and  it  is  there  that  everything  hap- 
pens. Two  of  the  guests  at  this  hotel 
were  a  brother  and  sister  of  the  delicate, 
unworldly,  high-bred  type  which  seems  set 
apart  from  the  workaday  world,  so  little 
does  it  show  any  signs  of  contact  with  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life.  Although  every 
one  else  in  the  hotel  looks  upon  the  fasci- 
nating Mrs.  Taillcnr  with  suspicion  and 
avoidance,  these  two  young  people  throw 
themselves  energetically  into  the  task  of 
championing  her  against  her  detractors, 
and  cultivate  her  energetically,  with  the 
result  that  the  young  man  asks  her  to 
marry  him,  and  she,  having  fallen  as  deep- 
ly in  love  with  him  as  he  has  with  her, 
throws  prudence  to  the  winds  and  con- 
sents. 

Then  the  gentleman  who  pays  for  her 
beautiful  frocks  and  meets  practically  all 
the  expenses  of  her  extravagant  living,  ap- 
pears, and  although  he  does  not  actively 
interfere  with  her  intention  of  marrying 
and  living  a  more  conventional  life  in  the 
future,  he  succeeds  in  awakening  her  con- 
science to  such  a  degree  that  she  looks  the 
situation  squarely  in  the  face  and  finds  it 
not  so  desirable  as  she  had  imagined. 
Young  and  innocent  as  he  is  by  force  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  the  man  to 
whom  she  has  engaged  herself  is  a  wid- 
ower with  two  little  children.  The  chil- 
dren are  brought  to  see  her,  and  the 
thought  of  the  responsibility  she  is  about 
to  undertake  in  assuming  the  position  of 
their  mother  completes  the  awakening. 
Her  "immortal  moment"  comes  when  she 
at  last  gathers  up  her  courage  and  re- 
nounces all  her  chance  of  happiness  by 
telling  her  lover  the  plain  and  brutal 
truth.  Then  she  goes  out  for  an  even- 
ing's stroll  and  ends  the  story  by  throw- 
ing herself  from  the  cliff. 

While  the  book  is  not  Miss  Sinclair's 
greatest  work,  it  is  vividly  interesting, 
especially  in  the  masterly  handling  of  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  which 
ffo  to  make  up  the  character  of  Kitty  Tail- 
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Icur.  It  is  said  that  the  book  is  being 
dramatized.  If  so,  and  the  character  of 
Kitty  is  adequately  interpreted,  it  will  be 
a  play  worth  seeing.  ("The  Immortal  Mo- 
ment." By  May  Sinclair.  Illustrated.  315 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  New  York.) 

IN  view  of  the  present  widespread  move- 
ment toward  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial schools  where  boys  and  girls  alike 
may  receive  some  definite  vocational  train- 
ing to  fit  them  for  future  work  in  any  line, 
a  little  book,  entitled  "Beginnings  in  In- 
dustrial Education,"  will  be  found  very 
valuable  both  as  a  summing  up  of  what 
has  been  done  and  as  a  suggestive  outline 
of  the  way  in  which  such  schools  might 
be  carried  on. 

The  author  is  Paul  H.  Hanus,  professor 
of  the  history  and  art  of  teaching  in  Har- 
vard University  and  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education  ap- 
pointed two  years  ago  by  Governor  Guild 
of  Massachusetts  to  carry  on  an  active 
propaganda  in  the  interests  of  industrial 
education  throughout  the  State.  Half  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  lectures  and  essays 
upon  the  kind  of  industrial  education  that 
is  needed  in  this  country  for  the  training 
of  men  and  women  who  shall  not  only  be 
skilled  and  efficient  workers  but  intelligent 
and  substantial  citizens.  There  is  a  highly 
interesting  chapter  upon  the  Industrial 
Continuation  Schools  of  Munich,  where 
vocational  instruction  in  thirty-eight  dif- 
ferent trades  is  given  to  boj^s  and  girls 
alike  during  the  years  that  immediately 
follow  their  graduation  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  which  in  this  country  would 
be  termed  grammar  schools.  These  con- 
tinuation schools  appear  to  be  as  prac- 
ticable in  their  working  out  as  they  are  at- 
tractive in  theory  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  offer  a  model  well  worth  studying  by 
our  own  progressive  educators.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  more  or  less  aca- 
demic, containing  a  paper  upon  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  high  school  teach- 
ers and  another  upon  the  disadvantages  of 
school   instruction   in   religion.      ("Begin- 
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nings  ill  Industrial  Education  and  Other 
Educational  Discussions."  By  Paul  H. 
Hanus.  199  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York.) 

THE  children  of  today  are  flooded 
with  story  books  until  it  would  seem 
that  their  capacity  for  genuine  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  would  be  swamped.  A 
generation  ago  it  was  not  so,  and  yet  the 
books  we  did  have  when  we  older  folk 
were  children  were  of  a  quality  that  is 
never  forgotten.  That  publishers  realize 
and  appreciate  this  is  shown  now  and  then 
by  a  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  some 
of  the  beloved  old  tales.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  new  editions  is  that  of  George 
Macdonald's  two  classics,  "The  Princess 
and  the  Goblin"  and  "The  Princess  and 
Curdie."  The  child  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  adventures  of  the  little  Princess 
Irene  and  of  Curdie,  the  brave  miner  boy, 
has  missed  a  great  deal,  because  not  only 
is  the  story  itself  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing of  fairy  tales,  but  the  allegory  that 
it  masks  carries  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  best  instincts  of  any  child  and  almost 
unconsciously  brings  with  it  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  honor,  courage,  loyalty  and 
affection. 

In  the  new  edition,  both  books  have 
beautiful  illustrations  in  color  and  in  "The 
Princess  and  the  Goblin"  the  delightful 
old  wood  cuts  so  suggestive  of  enchant- 
ment and  the  mysteries  of  fairyland  are 
also  used. 

("The  Princess  and  the  Goblin"  and 
"The  Princess  and  Curdie."  By  George 
Macdonald.  Both  illustrated  in  color  and 
line.  About  320  pages  each.  Price  of 
each  volume,  $1.50.  Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

EVERY  child  likes  animal  stories,  and 
a  tale  of  animal  life  that  is  rightly 
told  carries  with  it  many  a  well  hidden 
lesson  in  humanity,  fair  play,  and  in- 
cidentally, natural  history.  "Tan  and 
Teckle"  is  a  story  which  Mr.  Charles  Lee 
Bryson  has  written  in  memory  of  some  of 
the  experiences  of  his  own  boyhood,  for 


he  avers  in  the  introduction  that  he  was  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  two  little  field 
mice  who  are  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
story  and  that  he  knew  well  the  Golden 
Queen, — the  great  bumble  bee  that  drove 
poor  Tan  and  Teckle  out  of  their  snug  nest 
under  the  rail  fence, — and  the  Bald  Queen 
of  the  hornets,  whose  subjects  they  after- 
ward became  and  whose  clouds  of  warriors 
defended  them  right  gallantly  against  hu- 
man and  other  foes. 

The  book  is  full  of  exciting  adventure 
and  one  grows  very  fond  of  the  tiny  wild 
things  whose  lives  are  in  such  constant 
peril.  Old  Croaker,  the  disgruntled  toad 
whose  dignity  had  been  sorely  damaged  by 
the  devices  of  his  natural  enemies,  the 
boys;  Cousin  Gray,  the  gossiping  grass- 
hopper, and  the  whole  little  group  of 
friends  and  foes  which  made  up  the  world 
of  Tan  and  Teckle  become  distinct  indi- 
vidualities, partly  because  they  have  so 
much  individuality  in  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor. ("Tan  and  Teckle."  By  Charles  Lee 
Bryson.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston 
Bull.  238  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.  Pub- 
lished by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 

ONE  praises  a  poet  anxiously,  for 
poetry  is  so  essentially  personality, 
and  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  it. 
There  is  the  poetry  which  stimulates 
and  excites  to  action  and  that  other 
gentle  kind  which  soothes  and  consoles; 
there  are  gay  measures  and  melancholy 
lilts,  and  who  shall  prescribe  for  an- 
other's poetical  mood?  And  yet  just  as 
there  are  people  who  are  always  welcome 
through  a  certain  quality  of  tender  sin- 
cerity, through  truth  and  kindness,  so 
there  are  poems  that  carry  the  universal 
message  alike  to  the  gay  and  the  sad,  to 
the  winner  of  the  Marathon  race  and  to 
the  woman  near  the  cradle.  And  thus  it 
seems  of  the  little  book  called  "The  Quiet 
Singer,"  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne.  In 
these  poems  there  is  so  much  that  is  tender 
and  kind  and  sincere  in  thought,  and  so 
exquisite  a  lyric  quality  of  presentation 
that  the  appeal  comes  near  that  great  uni- 
rersal   appeal   which   makes   poetry   per- 
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manent.  For  we  have  all  loved  and  been 
lonely  and  sacrificed,  and  who  of  us  has 
not  thrilled  to  the  summer  rain  at  night 
and  smiled  to  the  brave  song  of  the 
merry  hurdy-gurdy ;  and  who  has  not 
said  with  broken  heart  to  some  dear 
vanishing  love,  "I  do  not  need  you  now." 
The  poem  of  "The  Quiet  Singer," 
from  which  the  book  is  named,  is  a  most 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  Francis 
Thompson,  that  poet  of  gentle  melody. 
And  second  to  this  rare  understanding  of 
the  charm  of  Thompson's  poetry  is  a 
most  beautiful  poem,  "To  a  Mother," 
full  of  suggestion  of  courage  and  pa- 
tience and  self-immolation  and  utter  un- 
consciousness of  sublimity — that  wonder- 
ful mother  we  all  know,  "who  loved  and 
toiled  through  day  and  night,  and  never 
thought  the  skies  were  gray."  Indeed, 
the  whole  book  thrills  to  a  rare  spirit 
of  courage  in  daily  life,  the  courage  that 
makes  the  unconscious  hero  and  the  sure 
friend  and  lover.  ("The  Quiet  Singer." 
By  Charles  Hanson  Towne.  132  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Published  by  B.  W.  Dodge 
&  Company,  New  York.) 

WE  are  always  fond  of  casting  for- 
ward into  the  future,  especially  in- 
to such  an  interesting  and  exciting  future 
as  we  are  usually  promised  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  when  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
show  whither  the  world  is  tending  and 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  us.  In  his  latest 
novel,  "The  War  in  the  Air,"  he  has  shown 
us  the  age  of  the  airship,  which,  he  de- 
clares, lies  only  a  few  years  ahead.  He 
also  shows  us  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
European  war  against  which  all  the  na- 
tions are  even  now  arming,  and  not  con- 
tent with  that,  mixes  it  up  with  the  Yellow 
Peril  and  the  complete  collapse  of  our 
modern,  machine-made  civilization  within 
a  space  of  five  years. 

The  book  is  undeniably  thrilling,  the 
more  so  because  the  story  is  so  well  told 
as  to  have  an  air  of  possibility,  if  not  of 
probability.  The  voyage  of  the  German 
air  fleet  across  the  ocean,  the  destruction 
of  New  York  by  bombs  from  the  skies. 


and  the  ensuing  devastation  of  all  the  great 
cities  in  the  world  by  battling  air  ileets  and 
raiding  parties  equipped  with  flying  ma- 
chines, are  of  the  kind  to  make  one  for- 
get his  usual  bedtime  and  to  go  on  reading 
far  into  the  night.  The  war  in  the  air 
as  described  by  Mr.  Wells  would  certainly 
be  an  interesting  pageant;  but  we  hope 
nevertheless  that  our  poor  old  civiliza- 
tion, with  all  its  faults,  will  escape  yet  a 
little  longer  from  the  death-dealing  aerial 
monsters.  ("The  War  in  the  Air."  By 
H.  G.  Wells.  Illustrated.  395  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.) 

STORIES  of  adventure  are  common 
enough  and  love  stories  are  always 
with  us,  also  combinations  of  the  two  are 
frequently  offered  us  by  the  writer  who 
believes  that  any  kind  of  a  story,  to  be 
interesting,  must  have  a  "love  interest." 
But  in  "Joan  of  Garioch,"  the  love  interest 
is  so  thoroughly  subordinated  to  the  action 
of  the  story  that  the  heroine  never  ap- 
pears. Joan  is  but  a  name  and  a  descrip- 
tion from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  but 
the  fact  that  the  book  purports  to  have 
been  written  by  her  lover,  who  had  come 
home  from  South  Africa  in  the  beginning 
of  the  story  to  find  that  Joan  had  been 
sold  into  marriage  with  a  supposed  French 
count,  affords  a  good  basis  for  all  that 
happened  afterward. 

The  lover  might  have  accepted  the  situa- 
tion had  not  the  French  count  written  to 
the  family  of  his  wife  that  henceforth 
she  was  dead  to  them  and  forthwith  dis- 
appeared, taking  her  with  him  into  ob- 
livion. To  find  Joan  and,  incidentally, 
kill  the  husband  was  the  somewhat  ardu- 
ous task  mapped  out  by  the  returned  lover. 
He  meets  with  many  obstacles,  but  persists 
through  war  and  revolution  in  Russia, 
where  he  has  followed  the  only  clue  which 
seems  reliable,  and  through  many  ad- 
ventures and  hairbreadth  escapes  encoun- 
tered in  his  career  as  a  special  war  corre- 
spondent of  a  London  newspaper.  Ulti- 
mately, he  does  kill  the  elusive  count  and 
recovers  his  Joan,  so  that  the  very  exciting 
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and  well  told  story  ends  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  ("Joan  of  Garioch."  By- 
Albert  Kinross.  Illustrated.  350  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

EVERYBODY,  old  and  young,  who  is 
given  to  mental  and  moral  house- 
cleaning  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
would  do  well  to  get  a  little  book  called 
"Mind  and  Work"  and  read  it  carefully. 
It  makes  one  acquainted  with  oneself  in 
a  way  that  at  times  is  merciless,  but  is 
most  wholesome.  It  is  written  by  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick,  who  is  the  Director  of 
Physical  Training  in  the  New  York  City 
schools,  and,  incidentally,  is  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America.  Dr.  Gulick  once  before  wrote 
a  book  which  he  called  "The  Efficient 
Life,"  but  this  new  one  ought  surely  to  be 
considered  as  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  leading  an  efficient  life.  It  is 
common  sense  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
it  fully  lives  up  to  its  dedication  "to  those 
who  would  compel,  rather  than  be  com- 
pelled, by  circumstances ;  who  would  drive, 
rather  than  be  driven,  by  their  feelings; 
who  would  be  masters  of  themselves,  and 
so  of  fate." 

The  dedication  implies  rather  a  large 
undertaking,  but  the  beauty  of  this  book 
is  that  every  line  of  it  is  hard,  practical 
common  sense  and  there  is  not  one  item 
of  advice  or  suggestion  that  cannot  be 
taken  hold  of  and  turned  immediately  to 
practical  account.  Whether  one  is  bring- 
ing up  children  or  only  trying  to  bring  up 
oneself,  this  little  book  is  a  salutary  thing 
to  have  at  one's  elbow.  ("Mind  and 
Work."  By  Luther  H.  Gulick.  200  pages. 
Price,  $1.20  net.  Published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company,  New  York.) 

JUST  now  with  all  the  interest  in  the 
Presidential  election  and  the  excite- 
ment over  sundry  changes  in  the  method 
of  balloting,  the  voter  will  find  much  help 
and  comfort  in  a  little  book  called  "Gov- 
ernment by  the  People."  It  is  a  handbook 
on  the  laws  and  customs  regulating  the 


election  system  and  the  formation  and  con- 
trol of  political  parties  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  gives  clear  and  distinct  definitions 
regarding  all  the  details  of  government  by 
elections,  of  qualifications  for  voting,  the 
identification  of  voters,  primary  elections, 
the  nomination  of  candidates,  how  to  vote 
on  election  day,  the  method  of  indirect 
elections,  of  abuses  such  as  bribery,  intimi- 
dation and  other  methods  of  fraud,  to- 
gether with  the  safeguards  against  them 
and  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  secure  a 
fair  ballot.  The  last  chapter  in  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  brief  and  clear  review  of 
parties  and  their  organization.  If  this 
book  were  carefully  read  through  by  every 
voter,  the  chances  are  that  government  by 
the  people  would  be  in  this  country  less  of 
an  unattainable  ideal  and  more  of  an 
actual  fact.  ("Government  by  the  People." 
By  Robert  H.  Fuller.  260  pages.  Price, 
$1.00.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

TO  understand  the  compelling  charm 
that  any  given  sport  may  hold  for 
its  devotees  one  ought  to  read  "The  Break- 
ing in  of  a  Yachtsman's  Wife"  by  Mary 
Heaton  Vorse.  This  delightful  book  not 
only  shows  the  typical  yachtsman  in  the 
most  acute  stages  of  his  mania  for  boats 
of  all  descriptions,  but  also  describes,  with 
vivid  picturesqueness,  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion to  submission  of  a  rebellious  wife  who 
at  first  was  inclined  to  regard  the  yacht  as 
a  good  deal  of  a  rival. 

More  than  the  breath  of  salt  seas  and 
mild  adventure  that  the  book  brings  to  the 
reader  is  the  quaint  sense  of  humor  that 
seasons  every  incident  and  mellows  the 
viewpoint  of  the  woman  who  learned  how 
to  humor  yacht  and  husband  alike  and 
mothered  the  two  of  them  with  almost 
equal  care.  The  closing  sentence  in  the 
book  is :  "I  like  to  think  that  I  shall  be  like 
the  old  lady  on  the  Mary  Ellen,  and  that  I 
shall  sit  placid  in  the  cockpit  of  my  boat, 
while  the  sun  sets  over  the  harbor,  and 
Phil  and  Stan  quarrel  as  to  which  could 
best  take  the  Massachusetts  through  Hell 
Gate."    ("The  Breaking  in  of  a  Yachts- 
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man's  Wife."  By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse. 
Illustrated.  276  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York.) 

ANOTHER  charming  book  of  fairy  and 
folk  tales,  entiUed  "The  Elm-Tree 
Fairy  Book,"  has  been  added  to  the  col- 
lections of  good  old  stories  gathered  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson.  All  the 
thrilling  qualities  of  the  stories  are  kept 
intact,  but  the  brutality  that  in  sterner 
times  was  considered  essential  has  been 
left  out,  so  that  a  child  may  read  the  tales 
and  experience  every  delightful  thrill  of 
excitement  and  suspense  and  yet  be  free 
from  bad  dreams  or  a  terror  of  the  dark 
when  the  night  shadows  come. 

This  latest  of  the  series  of  three  books 
has  been  gathered  from  many  lands,  Japan 
and  the  other  Oriental  countries  being  laid 
under  contribution  as  well  as  the  Western 
world.  The  book  is  delightfully  illustrated 
in  color  and  line.  ("The  Elm-Tree  Fairy 
Book."  Edited  by  Clifton  Johnson.  Il- 
lustrated by  Le  Jaren  Hiller.  338  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston.) 

WHO  does  not  remember  "H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore,"  although  more  years  than 
we  like  to  count  have  gone  by  since  Little 
Buttercup  came  over  the  edge  of  the  ship 
with  all  her  wiles  and  Dick  Dead  Eye  in- 
terfered with  the  course  of  true  love?  So 
it  is  with  half  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh  that 
we  welcome  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
Christmas  books.  The  story  of  "H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore"  told  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  himself  and  illustrated 
with  extracts  from  the  music  of  the  opera 
and  with  many  delightful  color  plates  from 
pictures  made  by  Miss  Alice  B.  Wood- 
ward. The  story  has  all  the  delicious,  ab- 
surd humor  of  the  opera ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  it  is  in  prose  instead  of  the 
catchiest  verse  that  ever  haunted  the  mem- 
ory. 

Children  who  have  never  seen  "Pina- 
fore" will  rejoice  in  the  book  and  older 
people  who  remember  all  the  furore  over 
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the  most  popular  comic  opera  ever  written 
will  rejoice  still  more,  for  to  them  appre- 
ciation is  made  doubly  keen  by  the  charm 
of  a  pleasant  recollection.  ("The  Pinafore 
Picture  Book:  The  Story  of  'H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore.'  "  Told  by  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Illustrated  by  Alice  B.  Woodward.  131 
pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company.) 

HOME  building  has  come  to  be  a  matter 
of  more  serious  thought  and  consid- 
eration than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  in 
response  to  the  general  demand  for  infor- 
mation, many  books  are  published  that 
deal  in  a  more  or  less  technical  way  with 
the  requirements  of  the  right  kind  of  a 
home  and  are  intended  to  give  to  the  owner 
sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  find 
out  for  himself  just  what  he  wants  and  to 
see  that  he  gets  it.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  books  is  entitled  "Building  a  Home" 
and  is  written  by  H.  W.  Desmond  and 
H.  W.  Frohne.  Although  it  goes  some- 
what exhaustively  into  detail  and  in  places 
seems  to  be  more  idealistic  than  practical, 
the  book  is  full  of  good  suggestions  and  is 
admirably  illustrated.  ("Building  a  Home. 
A  Book  of  Fundamental  Advice  for  the 
Layman  about  to  Build."  By  H.  W.  Des- 
mond and  H.  W.  Frohne.  Illustrated  vvith 
photographs  and  plans.  222  pages.  Price, 
$1.80  net.  Published  by  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.,  New  York.) 

THE  glorification  of  the  modern  Amer- 
ican spirit  is  found  in  a  book  entitled 
"The  Romance  of  the  Reaper,"  which  tells 
in  a  fairly  interesting  fashion  the  story  of 
each  of  the  famous  different  reapers,  the 
development  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
panies and  their  success  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  reeks  with  money  and  ma- 
chinery and  would  interest  chiefly  the 
manufacturer,  the  farmer  and  the  commer- 
cial traveler.  ("The  Romance  of  the 
Reaper."  By  Herbert  N.  Casson.  Illus- 
trated. 184  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.  Pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 
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IS  AMERICAN  ART  CAPTIVE  TO  THE  DEAD 
PAST?  BY   WILLIAM  L.  PRICE 

|OW  long,  I  wonder,  will  the  Renascence  hold  us  in  its 
grasp?  How  long  will  the  fetters  of  the  past  bind 
us  to  the  arts  of  other  days  ?  How  long  will  Art  be 
led  captive  to  education  and  be  shackled  to  precedent  ? 
For  that  period  following  the  glorious,  if  barbaric, 
Gothic  age,  which  we  call  the  Renascence,  was  for 
Architecture  no  re-birth  of  art,  but  a  grave-digging  res- 
urrection. The  people  of  that  day,  realizing  the  crudeness  and  bar- 
baric splendor  of  the  Gothic,  and  having  rediscovered  the  classic  art 
and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  made  a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of 
refining  the  barbaric  out  of  their  own  art  and  keeping  its  glory  and  its 
frank  expression  of  materials  and  the  wants  and  customs  of  their  own 
day,  the  educated  and  refined  said,  "  We  can  never  hope  to  equal  the 
classic  beauty  of  the  past;  let  us  spend  our  lives  in  imitating  it." 

And  now  the  general  public,  especially  the  educated  public,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  artists  and  architects,  still  in  the  Renascence, 
are  "laying  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls"  that  we  have  achieved 
a  great  advance  in  architecture  and  the  arts  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
We  have  awakened,  it  is  true,  but  our  eyes  are  still  heavy  with  the 
sleep  of  the  Renascence.  Lulled  by  the  slumber  song  of  a  gorgeous 
past,  we  think  to  dream  art  back  into  the  hungry  world.  We  think 
to  let  the  mantle  of  our  education  cover  the  bareness  of  popular 
apathy  and  creative  thought.  We  think  to  hft  the  masses  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  excellency  of  revived  styles  and  resurrected  cultures, 
while  we  should  be  studying  those  very  masses  for  an  inspiration, 
while  we  should  be  raised  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiastic  interpretation 
of  their  great  qualities — those  very  quahties  of  which  as  patriots 
we  boast  and  at  which  as  artists  we  sneer.  If  there  is  no  inspiration 
for  the  architects  and  artists  in  the  life  of  our  own  people,  then  there 
will  be  no  art  of  our  own  people,  and  this  is  the  fault  of  the  artists, 
not  of  the  people. 

When  the  naked  savage,  pushed  by  the  wants  of  his  body,  fash- 
ioned clay  to  his  uses,  or  with  rude  flint  tool  shaped  his  weapons  for 
their  fell  purpose,  something  happened  to  him.  He  was  no  longer 
merely  a  weak  and  naked  animal  in  a  cold  and  strenuous  world.    He  had 
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slipped  into  the  god  class.  He  had  become  a  creator,  a  man  who 
wills,  not  the  blind  follower  of  instinct  or  racial  habit,  and  the  tale 
of  his  birth  is  told  in  the  work  of  his  hands.  Having  created,  he  looks 
^^'ith  new  eyes  on  creation.  Having  fashioned  for  man's  service  he 
sees  his  felliaw  man,  still  "but  as  trees  walking,"  "as  in  a  glass  dark- 
ly." Yet  he  sees.  And  the  tale  of  that  emotion  is  written  large  on 
pot  and  bow,  or  on  the  painted  bauble  for  a  love's  sake  that  has  be- 
come more  than  mere  physical  sex  attraction. 

And  this  is  art,  fine  art,  all  there  is  to  art,  and  it  is  enough.  I 
like  to  quote  to  my  friends,  the  artists,  the  cloistered  painters  and 
sculptors,  the  words  of  Blount,  "The  scratched  line  around  the  por- 
ringer and  the  carved  motto  over  the  cottage  door, — these  are  the 
becinning  and  almost  the  end  of  the  fine  arts." 

We  have  hedged  about  the  artists  and  their  work  as  if  they  were 
something  apart,  their  works  we  have  enshrined  as  gods,  and  them- 
selves we  look  upon  as  the  inspired  priests  of  a  holy  of  holies  that 
common  men  must  approach  with  bowed  reverence.  But  I  say  to 
you  artists,  come  out  from  your  dead  cloisters.  Come  out  into  the 
free  air  where  men  really  live,  and  take  the  shoes  from  otf  your  feet, 
for  this  is  holy  ground.  You  are  not  the  end  and  aim  of  life,  but 
interpreters  of  life  as  it  is,  and  prophets  of  life  as  it  shall  be.  Come 
out  as  the  savage  did  and  tell  the  tale  of  life,  and  if  that  life  be  savage 
and  vulgar,  tell  the  tale  so  that  it  will  shame  the  vulgarity  and  hft 
the  vulgar;  but  tell  the  tale,  for  your  job  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
savao-e:  to  show  to  your  fellow  men  the  new  point  of  view,  the  new 
beauly  in  common  things,  to  trace  dimly  the  paths  of  promise,  to 
break  a  few  steps  in  the  steep  path  of  the  hill  difficult;  and  this  must 
be  done  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  You  must  also  sit  at  the  door  of 
your  tents  to  chip  the  stone  and  mold  the  pregnant  clay. 

Oscar  "Wilde  says,  "The  educated  man's  idea  of  art  is  always  the 
art  that  has  been;  the  artist's  idea  of  art  is  the  art  that  is  to  be." 
And  he  knew.  So  if  you  would  be  hailed  by  men  as  great  artists 
and  great  architects,  build  according  to  your  knowledge  and  their 
knowledge.  Sit  satisfied  in  your  Renascence,  but  if  you  would  lead 
men  on  to  greater  heights  and  new  achievements,  build  from  your 
secret  souls.  Let  your  knowledge  guide  and  conserve,  but  let  your 
intuition  rule. 
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H,  YOU  artists  who  think  yourselves  above  the  pots  and  trap- 
pings of  a  common  life — you  who  think  fine  art  above  the 
chipping  of  useful  stones  and  the  fashioning  of  the  common- 
place—you are  not  fit  to  shape  the  instruments  of  man's  daily  needs. 
You  who  think  that  art  is  to  paint  silly  pictures  for  silly  gilded  frames, 
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whose  greatest  ambition  it  is  to  have  them  hung  in  some  silly  gilded 
Luxembourg,  come  out  into  life  and  help  the  people  to  build  a  new 
art  for  a  new  day.  Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  the  rock-ribbed 
(Gothic  of  a  Whitman  than  all  the  curled  darlings  and  simpering 
niceties  of  a  borrowed  culture.  And  you  painters  and  sculptors 
who  think  to  get  closer  to  architecture  by  decorating  the  stolen  and 
effeminate  glories  of  our  modern  Renascence,  who  in  the  end  only 
emphasize  the  emptiness  of  the  temple  by  accenting  or  ignoring  its 
banalities,  come  out  from  among  the  tombs,  join  your  fellow  crafts- 
men, the  quarryman  and  the  woodman,  and  realize  that  the  corner- 
stone comes  before  the  capstone.  Realize  that  until  the  work  of  our 
hands  in  fashioning  the  necessities  of  life  has  been  glorified,  there 
can  be  no  art  that  shall  move  men's  souls. 

And  you  architects  who  think  that  architecture  can  be  made  in 
offices,  that  paper  and  pencil  can  express  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
a  people,  learn  that  you  cannot  save  your  souls  alone,  that  you  cannot 
drop  architecture  down  on  a  waiting  earth  hke  manna.  Archi- 
tecture comes  up  from  the  soil,  not  down  from  the  skies.  And  it  is 
the  mother  of  arts  because  not  man  but  men  must  create  it.  Only 
as  you  can  influence  your  fellows,  the  stone-mason  and  the  joiner, 
can  you  hope  for  architecture. 

And  your  great  organizations  of  builders  and  of  workmen,  they 
hold  out  no  hope.  And  your  machines!  Only  as  they  free  men, 
not  from  work,  but  to  work,  shall  they  help. 

The  artists  of  the  past  about  whose  graves  you  Unger,  who  were 
they?  Not  the  pattern-makers,  but  the  doers.  Most  of  the  great 
buildings  of  the  past  are  bad  architecturally,  but  they  are  great  as 
craftsmanship.  They  shadow  forth  the  hopes  and  the  failures  of 
their  makers.  They  are  ahve  today  because  men's  lives  were  built 
into  them.  Your  classmen  in  architecture  can  imitate  them  but  they 
cannot  make  them.  They  can  point  out  their  failures  and  their  in- 
consistencies, but  with  all  their  machines  and  knowledge  and  organi- 
zation they  can  of  themselves  no  more  create  architecture  than  the 
architects  of  that  day  could.  The  difference  is  that  those  men  did 
not  try.  They  designed  with  their  fellows,  the  craftsmen,  not  for 
them.'  They  accepted  the  hmitations  of  materials  of  use  and  of  the 
workman,  and  no  sculptor  was  too  great  or  painter  too  exalted  to 
interpret  the  common  life  around  them,  and  if  their  madonnas  were 
not  Jewish,  at  least  they  were  maternal.  If  the  Gothic  sculptures 
were  not  natural,  at  least  they  were  architectural.  They  tell  no  tale 
of  anatomy,  but  they  tell  the  tale  of  a  people's  aspirations.  "  But,"  says 
Shaw,"  your  modern  academicians  think  to  paint  Giotto's  pictures  with- 
out Giotto's  inspiration  and  correct  his  perspective  into  the  bargain." 
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UNTIL  we  get  craftsmen  who  are  architects  and  architects  who 
are  craftsmen,  we  shall  have  no  architecture.  And  until  we 
get  architecture,  or  set  ourselves  in  the  way  of  getting  it,  we 
shall  have  no  fine  art.  For  fine  art  is  only  the  fine  way  of  doing 
things  that  are  worth  the  doing.  And  as  long  as  our  educated  men, 
whether  they  be  laymen  or  architects,  think  that  the  Madison  Square 
tower  which  has  no  meaning,  is  greater  than  its  prototype,  the  Gir- 
alda,  we  shall  build  Madison  Square  towers,  we  shall  build  marble 
temples  for  banks,  ItaHan  palaces  (nearly  Italian)  for  dwellings  for  the 
vulgar  rich,  and  English  villas  in  miniature  for  the  vulgar  poor.  We 
shaTl  build  Colonial  houses  such  as  the  Colonials  never  built,  for  cul- 
tured do-nothings,  and  hotels  that  are  not  even  French,  for  snobs  and 
commercial  travelers.  If  our  American  life  is  half-way  worth  the  boast 
we  make  for  it,  why  is  it  not  good  enough  to  be  our  inspiration.' 
If  our  rich  men  are  worth  catering  to  in  paint  and  marble,  why  are 
they  not  worth  interpreting  in  brick  and  stone.'  If  our  Republic  is 
worth  defending  and  upholding,  is  not  its  seat  in  Washington  or 
elsewhere  worth  housing  in  something  better  or  at  least  more  rep- 
resentative than  the  cast-oft'  vestures  of  monarchy.'  And  that  our 
capitols  speak  more  of  feeble-minded  monarchy  than  of  strong  young 
Democracy  I  challenge  anyone  to  deny. 

There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than  ignoring  precedent,  and  that  is 
following  it.  Cariyle  says,  "Originality  does  not  consist  in  being 
dift'erent"!  but  in  being  sincere."  And  there  is  not  only  the  very  soul 
of  individuality  in  art,  but  also  of  style  in  art.  For  if  we  were  sincere, 
our  work  would  vary  from  type  as  we  individually  vary,  but  also 
as  we  are  much  alike  in  the  same  environment,  so  our  sincere 
work  would  have  much  in  common,  and  that  is  the  thing  we  call 
Style.  Not  a  fixed  form,  but  an  expanding  expression  of  a  common 
impulse.  So  if  we  were  sincere  as  we  are  Hke  our  fathers,  so  would 
our  works  follow  theirs,  not  as  imitation  but  as  Hke  expression,  and  as 
we  are  different  and  beyond  our  fathers,  so  would  our  work  be  differ- 
ent and  beyond  their  work. 

Not  the  feeble,  book-learned  Colonial  of  our  day,  tor  we  are 
no  lono-er  colonists,  but  the  full-blooded  expression  of  a  giant  Democ- 
racv ;  the  strong,  rude  conqueror  of  a  continent,  not  the  feeble  de- 
pendent of  an  outworn  social  creed.  And  some  there  are,  gropmg 
for  this  real  Renascence,  not  a  resurrection,  mind  you,  but  a  re-birth 
of  Art.  Here  and  there  a  free  man  lifts  his  head.  Here  and  there 
a  potter  lifts  his  clay  out  of  the  common  plane  of  style.  Here  and 
there  a  carver  or  a  sculptor  dares  say  his  new  day's  say.  And  archi- 
tecture is  creeping  to  our  doors  almost  unnoticed,  close  to  the  sod, 
still  finding  its  birth,  as  always,  in  the  simple  dwellings  of  the  country- 
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side.  And  architects  whose  great  and  costly  buildings  are  mere 
banal  European  architecture,  and  not  true  even  to  that,  are  hiding 
away  in  the  countryside  cottages  and  country  houses  that  are  real, — 
that  are  neither  French  nor  English,  that  are  just  houses,  for  here 
they  are  not  afraid.  Here  they  dare  be  themselves  and  dare  frankly 
express  their  fellows. 

But  our  big  buildings!  It  is  to  laugh.  Five-story  bronze  and 
steel  buildings  masquerading  as  marble  temples,  orders  piled  on 
orders,  detail  thrown  bodily  to  the  top  of  high  buildings  for  the  birds 
to  see.  Marble  palaces  at  Newport,  chateaux  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
alleged  Pantheons  on  Broad  Street,  marble  detail  cast  in  clay  or  pain- 
fully wrought  in  granite.  Wood  fashioned  like  stone  and  stone  like 
wood.  As  an  architect  from  Ghent,  recently  here,  said,  "Oh,  that 
your  forests  were  fire-proof  and  your  buildings  were  not.  I  came 
here  full  of  hope  to  find  a  great,  new,  modern  architecture,  and  I  find 
nothing  but  bad  European  architecture."  And  he  had  been  to  Bos- 
ton, too,  and  to  New  York  and  Albany  and  Philadelphia.  But  he 
had  not  seen  our  nestlings,  our  suburbs,  our  little  real  houses  in  the 
country. 

Our  hope  of  art,  like  our  hope  of  health,  lies  in  the  pregnant  call 
of  "Back  to  Nature."  Back  to  the  fields  and  forests  for  our  nerve- 
broken  health.  Back  to  man  and  his  needs,  his  common  daily  needs, 
for  our  art. 

And,  my  friends,  don't  fool  yourselves  that  there  is  any  other  way. 
Look  at  your  own  achievements.  Look  at  the  architectural  triumphs 
of  even  ten  years  ago,  and  ask  yourselves  if  they  will  live,  if  they  have 
anything  to  say,  any  new  thoughts  to  thunder  down  the  hollow  vault 
of  time.  We  are  a  people  in  the  forming,  and  so  have  all  peoples 
been  when  they  really  lived,  and  we  must  build  for  the  moment  and 
go  on,  and  if  you  don't  care  to  build  for  the  scrap  heap,  don't  build, 
for  it  will  all  go  there.  But  if  you  build  truly,  some  stones  shall  stand, 
some  detail  will  cling  to  the  robes  of  art  and  become  ]>art  of  the  great 
whole.  Better  to  lay  two  bricks  together  in  the  new  way  that  tells 
a  tale,  than  to  build  a  temple  for  the  money  changers  with  no  thought 
in  it  less  than  two  thousand  years  dead. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
DESIGN  STAND  FOR  HAS  IT  AT  PRESENT 
A  VALUE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  ART  PUBLIC? 
BY  GILES  EDGERTON 

IT  IS  worth  while  stopping  to  think  just  what  an  an- 
nual art  exhibition  like  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  stands  for.  Should  it  be  an  opportunity  for 
our  nation  to  inform  itself  as  to  its  real  progress  in  art, 
its  development  in  the  past,  its  hope  for  the  future  ? 
Should  it  thus  from  year  to  year  stand  as  a  record  of 
the  best  we  can  achieve  ?  Should  we  look  to  it  for 
an  opportunity  to  understand  accomplishment  and  to  find  inspira- 
tion ?  Should  our  mature  men  go  to  it  to  watch  the  progress  of  our 
national  art,  and  our  students  to  realize  the  high  standards  demanded 
of  them  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  Academy  to  be  regarded  as  an  ever 
changing,  advancing  expression  of  the  living  art  of  America  ?  And 
is  its  value  to  us  our  opportunity  to  study  and  profit  by  this  growth  ? 
Or  must  we  accept  this  famous  institution  merely  as  the  art 
opinion  of  the  academic  few  who  invariably  see  originality  coupled 
with  anarchy,  and  who  reticently  offer  the  public  year  after  year  a 
programme  of  cold-served  repetition,  so  that  an  Academy  catalogue 
becomes  as  familiar  reading  as  one's  visiting  list  ?  Outside  of  Amer- 
ica  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  growth  is  what  a  country  demands  in 
her  art,  indigenous  growth,  with  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  the  nation. 
But  for  years  past  America  has  been  advised  to  import  her  art. — 
in  fact,  to  import  all  forms  of  culture.  She  has  been  soundly  scolded 
over  and  over  again  for  any  attempt  at  originality,  and  has  been 
warned  that  progress  in  science  and  money-making  were  possible 
for  her,  but  that  a  genuine  art  expression  she  alone  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  world  was  to  be  debarred  from.  Of  course,  the  Academy  is  far 
more  progressive  than  this.  It  does  not  insist  that  American  pictures 
and  sculpture  shall  all  be  inspired  abroad,  although  it  still  holds  this 
view  in  regard  to  architecture,  but  it  does  feel  that  any  actual  vig- 
orous pulsating  growth  in  art  is  something  to  be  a  little  nervous 
about,  and  which  on  the  whole  is  rather  safer  to  reject  than  hang. 
While  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  we  need  just  now  in  America  is  this 
definite  expression  of  the  American  quality,  and  every  possible  indi- 
vidual expression  of  it,  regardless  of  blunders  or  difficulties  or  un- 
certainties. If  we  are  over-energetic,  over-strenuous,  over-confident, 
lacking  reserve  and  subtlety,  then  let  us  express  these  things  as  we 
feel  them,  as  we  live  them.  It  is  only  thus  that  our  art  may  have  a 
permanent  significance  to  us  and  to  others.  And  of  course,  withal, 
let  us  be  students  (as^was  said  by  Mr.  Henri  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
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Craftsman)  of  technique,  every  variation  of  technique  to  fit  every 
variation  of  inspiration,  until  a  man's  medium  in  art  is  as  fluid  as  his 
thought,  and  his  thought  a  direct  expression  of  his  hfe. 

And  thus,  necessarily,  as  our  civiUzation  grows  and  changes,  as 
our  standards  advance  and  our  existence  is  more  beautiful,  our  ex- 
hibitions of  painting  and  sculpture, — and,  let  us  trust,  eventually 
our  architecture, — must  also  grow  and  change,  becoming  more  and 
more  intimate  to  us,  more  and  more  bone  of  our  bone.  And  then 
if  we  blunder  in  thought  and  feeling,  we  shall  show  these  blunders 
in  our  art,  and  it  is  better  so,  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  truly  under- 
stand ourselves,  our  failures  and  our  high  achievement. 

UNQUESTIONABLY,  there  are  isolated  moments  of  genuine 
delight  at  the  present  Academy  exhibit;  there  are  Sargents  and 
Chases,  some  lovely  pictures  by  Miss  Comans,  by  Redfield, 
by  E.  H.  Potthast,  by  Warren  Eaton  and  Paul  Corn  oyer,  by  Walcott 
and  Lillian  Genth,  all  of  which  you  are  glad  to  meet  again  and  again, 
and  live  happily  Avith  ever  after.  But  why  not,  with  these  most 
significant  and  valuable  old  friends,  present  others  who  are  equally 
worthy, — artists  who  are  seeing  the  life  of  their  own  land  clearly,  with 
all  its  extraordinaiy  lights  and  shadows,  from  lowliest  narrow  street 
to  the  last  glimmering  light  overhead,  seeing  all  independently,  yet 
in  just  relation  to  life  and  art  and  to  the  fundamental  conditions  of  a 
strange  new  civilization. 

For  truly  we  need  more  freshness,  more  originality,  more  insular 
feeling,  and  it  is  to  an  academy  that  we  should  look  for  such  growth. 
It  is  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Academy,  our  famous  men,  who  should 
with  open  mind  estimate,  appraise  and  judge  what  of  our  art  means 
growth  and  what  atrophy,  for  upon  them  alone  can  we  depend  for  the 
real  encouragement  and  the  practical  help  which  means  a  rapid 
flowering  of  art  (or  the  contrary)  in  America.  And  yet,  alas,  it  is  to 
the  single-man  or  the  small  group  exhibit  we  actually  do  look  for 
the  very  work  which  should  by  rights  spring  from  an  academy. 
And  as  matters  stand,  in  many  ways  the  single-man  display  of  pic- 
tures or  sculpture  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  an  exhibition  which 
the  modern  American  artist  can  hope  for  his  work  outside  of  his 
own  studio;  but  this  is  often  difficult  of  accompUshment,  expensive 
and  affords  the  general  public  who  are  seeking  art  cultivation  no 
opportunity  for  that  valuable  study  which  comes  from  contrast  and 
comparison.  Thus  we  need  the  Academy  or  an  academy  to  do  the 
very  work  which  the  present  institution  ignores  or  neglects,  to  show 
us  where  we  stand  as  a  nation  in  art  matters;  in  fact,  it  seems  that 
the   purpose   of   an   academy   is  essentially  this,   and   that  success 
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should  be  gained  by  the  great  idea,  the  vigorous  individuality,  the 
cultivated  technique.  It  is  not  as  though  the  institution  in  question 
were  a  shy  and  timid  body;  it  is  courageous  to  a  degree  in  the  bold 
presentation  again  and  again  of  some  favorite  of  eighteen  thirty,  and 
yet  it  hesitates  year  after  year  at  the  unexpected,  the  unfamiliar. 
It  seems  to  insist  upon  a  well-worn  reference  for  space  on  the  wall. 
It  hangs  a  picture  like  Jacovelli's  "East  Side"  where  it  is  a  direct 
intervention  of  Providence  if  any  himian  beings  catches  a  glimpse 
of  it,  and  it  puts  on  the  line  Bellows'  "Up  the  River,"  a  picture  in 
which  the  landscape  seems  to  be  slipping  up  the  river,  and  the  river 
quite  uncertain  whether  to  continue  its  peaceful  painted  course  or 
flow  inconsequentially  out  of  the  frame. 

Another  example  of  Academy  methods,  bound  to  confuse  the 
unsophisticated  spectator  who  is  seeking  for  justice  and  virtue  re- 
warded is  the  giving  of  the  Carnegie  prize  to  Henry  Brown  Fuller's 
enormous  acreage  of  canvas  called  "The  Triumph  of  Truth  over 
Error."  There  is  a  hint  from  a  New  York  critic  that  this  picture 
is  the  concerted  work  of  a  syndicate  of  geniuses.  That  a  number 
of  men  might  conscientiously  and  impersonally  fill  up  space  on  such 
a  breadth  of  picture  seems  a  reasonable  suggestion,  much  more  so 
in  fact  than  that  it  could  be  the  expression  of  any  one  man's  concep- 
tion of  a  significant  contribution  to  American  art.  The  idea  is  so 
world-worn  that  the  very  figures  droop  with  the  burden  of  its  age. 
The  syndicate  undoubtedly  worked  conscientiously, — they  were 
good  craftsmen.  But  why  should  the  Academy  give  such  a  gigantic 
expression  of  stupidity  and  impersonality  the  seat  of  honor  and  a 
noble  prize  ?  The  space  given  to  this  non-significant  painting  could 
have  supported  nicely  a  well  planned  group  of  the  work  of  "The 
Eight;"  yet  it  is  said  that  three  of  George  Luks'  pictures,  brilliant, 
stirring,  real,  were  rejected,  and  not  a  Sloan,  Henri,  Shinn  or  Prendergast 
are  to  be  found  on  the  walls,  not  even  in  the  eaves,  where  they  occa- 
sionally find  a  modest  resting  place.  There  is  one  Glackens,  where 
it  would  be  to  the  credit  of  American  art  to  hang  a  dozen ;  one  Law- 
son,  and  a  brilliant  storm  scene  by  Jonas  Lie,  not  that  Lie  is  one  of 
the  Eight,  but  he  paints  so  sincerely  and  so  vitally  that  one  naturally 
classes  him  in  the  same  group. 

Remington  is  not  represented  at  all,  although  he  is  at  present  one 
of  the  most  unalterably  representative  American  painters  and  sculp- 
tors which  the  nation  can  boast.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  few  men 
in  this  country  who  has  created  new  conditions  in  our  art,  and  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  revolutionary  figures  in  our  art  history. 

Sargent  dominates  the  whole  exhibit,  and  would  still  dominate 
it  if  it  were  representative  of  the  best  art  of  our  country.     Most  notice- 
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able  of  this  man's  extraordinary  work  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
PuHtzer;  both  of  the  Puhtzer  portraits  are  masterpieces,  most  ex- 
traordinary psychological  presentations  in  a  few  dashing  inevitable 
strokes  of  two  people  of  most  noticeable  though  widely  divergent 
personality.  Mrs.  Pulitzer  in  her  gorgeous  frame  has  somewhat  the 
effect  of  being  hostess  at  the  Academy,  she  is  so  much  more  vivid 
and  more  alive  than  any  of  the  other  paintings,  or  most  of  the  people. 
The  illusion  of  life  is  overwhelming,  and  the  revelation  of  the  per- 
sonality as  frank  as  it  is  definite.  Before  these  psychological  maps 
of  Sargent's  one  is  often  reminded  of  the  little  old  lady  who  shudder- 
ingly  faced  a  famous  Sargent  in  a  London  gallery,  and  implored  her 
niece,  "My  dear,  never  let  that  man  paint  me!"  And  it  does  seem  a 
very  high  standard  of  courage  that  leads  men  and  women  to  face 
this  surgeon  of  the  studio. 

BUT  to  return  to  the  attitude  of  the  Academy  toward  the  lay 
public  and  that  of  the  public  toward  the  Academy — it  is  per- 
haps best  exemplified  in  an  incident  which  came  up  in  the 
securing  of  illustrations  for  this  article.  A  photographer  who  had 
secured  a  permit  to  photograph  in  the  galleries  brought  a  collection 
of  prints  to  The  Craftsman  office, — among  them  scarcely  one  of 
real  importance  or  significance,  or  valuable  as  an  expression  of  growth 
in  our  art, — and  the  photographer  explained,  "You  see,  I  never 
dream  of  taking  any  except  those  on  the  line,  and  then  only  the 
most  popular  subjects.  It  wouldn't  pay  me  to  take  the  skied  ones 
or  any  of  the  little  ones;  the  magazines  won't  stand  for  them." 

Thus  the  Academy  places  on  the  line  pictures  of  established  popu- 
larity that  have  been  passed  upon  by  other  committees  of  other 
exhibits,  and  the  photographer  takes  the  biggest  and  most  cheerful 
of  these,  and  the  average  magazine  selects  the  prettiest  and  most 
ephemeral  of  what  the  photographer  has  thought  popular.  Thus 
we  seem  to  secure  a  lack  of  thought  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  and  the 
Academy  undoubtedly  imagines  it  is  giving  the  public  what  it  wants, 
and  the  public  has  not  been  trained  to  know  what  it  wants  or  that 
there  is  anything  else  to  have. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  an  unfeeling  critic  with  a  modern  point 
of  view,  that  the  Academy  could  better  do  justice  to  art  in  America 
if  it  opened  its  list  more  freely  to  the  newcomers  and  established 
a  separate  gallery  where  all  pictures  were  hung  on  the  fine  for  the 
superannuated,  thus  leaving  the  main  galleries  to  be  filled  with  the 
work  of  men  who  are  putting  into  it  their  heart  and  soul  as  well  as 
gift.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  revolutionary  suggestion,  and  per- 
haps the  superannuated  room  would  become  such  good  form  that  the 
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younger  painters  would  be  just  as  unhappy  as  ever.  And  yet  this 
course  is  constantly  being  pursued  in  literature.  A  man  who  writes 
lives  by  merit  alone;  he  must  win  fresh  success  from  season  to  season. 
One  great  success  may  sell  one  or  two  second-rate  books,  but  only 
one  or  two.  One  great  poem  may  lead  to  personal  popularity,  but 
eventually  the  poet  of  the  one  thought  is  expected  to  win  a  fresh 
wreath.  And  tliis  truth  is  recognized  in  business,  in  various  institu- 
tions ;  in  most  phases  of  life  a  man  is  not  considered  a  great  runner  for 
one  record.  Even  the  church  withdraws  and  pensions  its  men  who 
can  no  longer  stir  an  audience,  or  who  have  lost  capacity  for  indi- 
vidual growth.  And  the  actor  and  the  singer,  they  must  make  good 
night  after  night  or  drift  into  oblivion.  But  in  art,  especially  in 
America,  it  is  the  superannuated  who  often  rules,  the  academic  which 
rejects  genius  and  blazes  a  path  for  mediocrity.  And  yet  the  Academy 
should  be  the  final  tribunal  of  justice  for  growing  American  art, — 
an  art  which  is  even  now  throbbing  with  the  life  of  the  most 
vital,  most  extraordinary  civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
the  Academy  should  be  seeking  out  these  men,  urging  them  to 
newer  and  stronger  effort,  calling  for  their  work;  should  be  helping 
them,  cheering  them,  insisting  that  the  galleries  be  alive  with  the 
dominating  art  impulse  of  tliis  part  of  the  century,  and  that  the 
exhibition  walls  be  free  to  all  who  have  the  idea  and  the  ability 
to  express  it. 

WE  ARE  not  a  stupid  people  or  we  should  not  be  producing 
even  the  beginnings  of  such  art  as  we  are  proving  ourselves 
capable  of.  And  there  are  many  of  us  vitally  interested  in 
the  strong  work  that  is  springing  up  here  and  there  throughout  the 
land,  not  only  in  the  fine  arts  but  in  the  industrial  arts.  One  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  there  are  those  among  us  who  do 
not  demand  the  red  motor  car  in  literature,  the  smiling  girl  in  por- 
traiture and  the  fake  Greek  column  in  public  architecture;  who  are 
honestly  seeking  truth  and  the  kind  of  beauty  which  is  only  revealed 
by  truth,  and  who  desire  the  most  intimate  relation  between  our  life 
and  our  art.  There  are  enough  of  these  who  would  like  to  see  the 
Academy  a  vital  asset  in  the  development  of  the  nation,  who  would 
like  to  see  a  new  kind  of  exhibit  and  even  new  exhibition  buildings. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  an  exhibition  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  pictures,  vnth  Glackens,  Henri  and  Shinn  on  the  hang- 
ing committee.  Macbeth  experimented  in  this  fashion  last  winter 
when  he  opened  his  galleries  to  "The  Eight,"  and  couldn't  find 
standing  room  for  the  crowds.  So  it  would  seem  that  the  public  is 
not   averse  to  strong,  vivid,  fresh  work;  the  real  difiiculty  is  that  it 
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has  seen  so  little  of  such  work,  and  has  not  as  yet  thought  much  about 
it.  It  has  taken  its  art  a  good  deal  as  though  it  were  a  lesson,  to  be 
learned  and  repeated;  but  when  it  does  stop  to  think  it  is  not  going 
to  be  afraid  to  express  its  opinion,  and  eventually  it  is  going  to  cul- 
tivate that  opinion  and  make  it  worth  expressing,  and  art  conditions 
are  going  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  real  American  public  is  so  easily 
browbeaten,  so  absurdly  good-natured,  and  after  all  art  has  seemed 
more  or  less  something  extraneous,  and  so  it  has  accepted  didactic 
statements  and  let  habit  overcome  any  tendency  to  thought.  But 
once  the  pubhc  recognizes  its  capacity  to  think,  to  stimulate,  to  help 
by  thought  its  understanding  and  its  appreciation  of  conditions 
will  astonish  and  gratify. 

But  as  to  the  actual  exhibit.  So  general  a  criticism  as  the  fore- 
going must  be  unjust  in  specific  cases,  as  all  general  points  of  view 
arci^bound  to  be.  For  while  you  may  object  to  certain  tendencies  and 
methods  of  an  institution,  no  institution  which  is  supported  by  the 
people  can  continue  to  exist  without  some  rare  excellences.  Special 
examples  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  at  the  present  Academy  were 
Paul  Cornoyer's  "Hazy  Morning,"  Charlotte  Comans'  "Happy 
Valley,"  Paul  Dougherty's  "The  White  Tide,"  Hilda  Belcher's 
"Red  Mitts";  "A  Wharf  at  Sunset,"  by  Jerome  Myers,  "Sea  Baths," 
by^l  Johansen,  "Morning  Hours,"  by  Charles  Curran,  Wilhelm 
Funk's  portrait  of  himself,  "Boats  at  Low  Tide,"  by  Edward  Pott- 
hast,  "In  Port,"  by  E.  W.  Redfield;  Horatio  Walker's  "Wood  Cut- 
ter" and  "Ice  Cutter,"  "The  Trembling  Leaves,"  by  Willard  Met- 
calf,  J.  Alden  Weir's  sympathetic  portrait  of  a  jovial  old  man,  beauti- 
ful paintings  of  children  by  Cecelia  Beaux  and  Lydia  Emmett,"The 
East  Side,'  by  Jacovelli,  Howard  Cushing's  striking  portrait  of  his 
wife,  "The  Mother,"  by  J.  Alexander,  Tryon's  "Sea  Evening," 
"A  Winter  Scene,"  by  James  Preston,  and  "The  Fair  Penitent,"  by 
H.  Watrous. 

The  exhibition  of  sculpture,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Academy, 
made  a  brave  little  showing  at  the  Gould  Riding  Academy,  which 
was  converted  into  a  most  charming  semblance  of  a  formal  garden 
for  this  occasion.  It  was  a  small  exhibit,  but  an  excellent  showing 
of  distinctive  work,  and  arranged  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
of  any  sculptures  exhibit  that  the  writer  can  recall  in  this  country. 
The  smell  of  the  fresh  tanbark  suggested  out-of-doors,  and  the  mass- 
ing of  the  evergreens  stimulated  the  imagination  and  roused  interest. 
It  was  as  though  there  might  be  many  pathways  leading  to  secluded 
bowers  of  romance.  One  permitted  oneself  to  remember  Schwetz- 
ingen  and  Nymphenberg,  where  the  sculpture  and  the  gardens  are 
so  intimately  related. 
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Again  one  passed  by  the  prize  winners  and  searched  for  the  more 
intimate  and  personal  expression,  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  bust 
of  John  La  Farge  by  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs,  the  children  by 
Chester  Beach,  Roth's  animals,  Abastenia  Eberle's  little  girls, 
and  Laura  Eyre's  bas  relief  of  Mary  Ballard.  Of  the  monumental 
work,  the  group  of  towering  significance  was  "The  Blind,  "by  Lorado 
Taft,  shown  and  described  in  The  Craftsman  for  April,  1908,  a 
Maeterlinckian  drama  in  plaster.  The  group  of  helpless  sightless 
ones  and  the  one  seeing  child — what  tragedy  and  appeal  and  sorrow 
and  hope !  A  second  large  piece  of  rare  beauty  was  Daniel  Chester 
French's  "Mourning  Victory."  For  sheer  splendor  of  line  and 
exquisite  gi'ace  in  modeling,  Mr.  French  has  but  few  equals  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  So  great  is  his  gift  of  expression  that 
he  awakens  in  one  a  sense  of  actual  reverence  for  the  technique  of 
his  art.  And  this  gravely  beautiful  sorrowing  Victory  is  one  more 
of  his  important  achievements  along  these  lines. 

To  many  who  are  faithfully  and  enthusiastically  watching  the 
development  of  art  in  America,  a  greater  proportion  of  our  sculptors 
than  of  our  painters  appear  to  have  struck  a  definitely  frank  note  of 
national  interest.  It  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  with  these  artists 
to  manifest,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  racial  character- 
istic in  their  work,  so  that  a  small  exhibit  of  American  sculpture  is 
apt  to  express  a  national  feeling  more  vehemently  than  a  much  larger 
collection  of  American  paintings  w  ould  be  likely  to. 

And  yet  numerically  our  painters  so  far  exceed  our  sculptors  that 
the  actual  number  of  younger  men  who  represent  a  strong  vivid 
impression  of  our  national  quality  is  far  greater  among  the  paint- 
ers than  sculptors.  But  wdien  it  comes  to  an  exhibition  of  Amer- 
ican paintings  the  proportion  of  the  academic  men  so  far  outweighs 
the  younger  school  that  the  latter  are  more  often  than  not  snowed 
under.  And  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  dig  in  the  right  direction 
to  find  them,  and  to  proclaim  them  when  we  do  find  them.  And 
tliis  one  thing  we  may  not  do  too  often — proclaim  aloud  and  en- 
thusiastically the  new  vigorous  growth  in  our  art,  in  our  painting 
and  sculpture  alike,  the  indigenous  growth  so  long  withheld  from  us, 
and  so  essential  to  our  achievement  as  a  nation. 
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THE  ABIDING  LESSON  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE: ALL  ITS  BEAUTY  AND  INSPIRA- 
TION THE  OUTGROWTH  OF  SOUND  CON- 
STRUCTION: BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 

"By  suffrage  universal  it  was  built 
As  practised  then,  for  all  the  country  came 
From  far  as  Rouen,  to  give  votes  for  God, 
Each  vote  a  block  of  stone  securely  laid 
Obedient  to  the  master's  deep  mused  plan." 

— Lowell. 

IT  IS  not  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  attempt  any- 
tliing  in  the  nature  of  a  history  of  Mediaeval  industrial 
art.  Within  the  limits  of  the  space  available  little 
more  could  be  done  than  to  set  forth  in  dry,  uninter- 
esting data  the  work  of  that  period.  There  were 
many  workers  in  many  materials,  widely  separated  as 
distances  were  necessarily  computed  in  those  days 
of  insecure  and  inadequate  transportation,  laboring  in  different 
environments  and  under  different  influences.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  literature  on  the  subject  of  Mediaeval  history,  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  time,  the  development  of  its  institutions,  its  architecture  and 
its  industrial  activities.  From  this  material  and  from  personal  obser- 
vation and  study  it  is  the  writer's  intention  to  choose  certain  examples 
of  work  in  stone,  wood,  iron,  etc.,  and  discuss  them  from  a  design 
point  of  view,  how  they  were  produced  rather  than  why  they  were 
produced,  and  to  tell  the  story  in  a  way  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

Indeed,  the  question  of  how  things  were  made,  the  study  of  con- 
structive problems  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  solved, 
may  after  all  take  one  nearest  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  work.  We  are 
apt  to  see  the  craftsman  of  the  past  as  a  light  in  a  mist,  a  vague  blur 
without  personahty.  A  philosophy  of  art  fails  to  reach  him;  a  dis- 
cussion of  abstract  ideals  leaves  him  as  an  unreal  factor  in  the  back- 
ground. We  read  into  his  work  sentiments  and  emotions  that  would 
cause  him  to  scratch  his  head  in  bewilderment  if  he  were  to  hear 
them,— for  his  work,  like  all  true  creative  art,  was  not  conceived  as  a 
conscious  message  to  future  generations;  it  was  merely  an  uncon- 
scious expression  of  immediate  needs  and  convictions.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  development.  The  man  at  the  bench  did  not  stop  to 
analyze  motives ;  liis  interest  was  centered  upon  technical  problems, 
how  to  secure  a  given  result  and  meet  definite  conditions  with  the 
materials,  tools  and  processes  at  hand.  To  really  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  nature  one  must  turn  to  others  than  the  poets  for  an  mter- 
pretation  of  what  we  find.     And  to  understand  the  spirit  in  which 
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Mediaeval  industrial  work  was 
wrought  we  must  push  through 
the  halo  of  romance  and  chiv- 
alry; through  the  abstract  ideal 
of     the      philosopher,       even 
through  man}^  of  the  aesthetic 
and  sentimental  motives  that 
legend  ascribes  to  the  workers, 
and  penetrate  into  the  crooked  nar- 
row   streets   of   the   old-world    town 
where  the  pigs  roamed  at  will.    The 
descent    is    sudden;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary if  we  wish  to  visit  the  workers 
FIGURE  ONE     iH  tliclr  sliops  aud  watch  them  as  they 
hammer  away   at  their  trades  quite 
unconscious  that  their  product,   or  such   scraps    of  it   as  time  has 
spared,  is  to  be  reverently  treasured  under  glass  by  a  distant  generation. 

NOW  the  life  and  the  thought  of  the  thirteenth  century  have 
slipped  beyond  recall  into  the  past.  We  would  not,  if  we 
could,  revert  to  the  conditions  of  that  day,  nor  can  we  hope 
to  coax  beauty  back  into  the  world  by  adopting  its  industrial  methods. 
That  art  was  vital,  as  few  arts  have  been,  because  it  interpreted  so 
forcefully  and  clearly  the  thoughts  that  had  penetrated  into  the  hves 
of  the  people.  We  cannot  by  any  conscious  effort  of  thought  put 
ourselves  back  into  Mediaeval  times;  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  look 
out  upon  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  the  Mediaeval  people,  see  things 
as  they  saw  and  understood  them.  Little  enough  remains  of  their 
activities,— here  a  church,  there  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  again  a  little 
cluster  of  half-timbered  houses  huddled  together  in  some  byway 
where  the  current  of  modern  life  has  passed  them,  a  few  manuscripts 
and  utensils  gathered  into  museums  where  we  treasure  them  as 
priceless  relies. 
Scanty  as  are  the 
remains,  however, 
their  art  was  so 
intimately  related 
to  their  lives  that 
we  may  know 
how  they  dressed 
and  worked,  how 
they  fought  and 
played;  even  the 
minute    details   of 


FIGURE   TWO 
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FIGURE   THREE 


daily  life  are  wrought  ;in 
stone  and  wood,  iron  and 
glass;  but  when  we  think 
that  we  are  getting  into 
close  fellowship  with  the 
Mediaeval  worker,  when 
his  personality  is  almost 
within  reach,  he  suddenly 
vanishes  again.  For  in 
the  presence  of  his  greatest 
achievement,  the  Gotliic  cathedral,  he  slips  away  into  the  back- 
ground, a  vague  figure,  impersonal,  more  inexplainable  than  when 
we  first  began  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Here  is  an  expression 
of  the  thought  that  penetrated  deepest  into  his  Hfe,  and  in  its  pres- 
ence we  feel  only  a  sense  of  our  own  littleness  and  insignificance. 
It  thrusts  its  gray  old  towers  and  pinnacles  from  out  of  the  Middle 
Ages  above  our  own  petty  affairs,  and  we  are  almost  willing  to 
accept  the  legends,  the  stories  of  wonderful  miracles  that  cluster 
about  it.  For  we  who  order  our  churches  ready  made  much  as  we 
do  our  clothes  and  groceries,  can  never  hope  to  understand  the  spirit 
that  moved  men  to  give  of  their  time,  money  and  labor  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  cathedral,  building  it  and  rebuilding  it  on  nobler 
and  grander  lines  whenever  fire  or  the  wanton  destruction  of  war 
razed  it  to  the  ground.  Of  the  old  town  then  clustered  about  the 
church  we  know  there  were  dark,  noisome  streets,  unsafe  and  un- 
lighted  at  night, 
where  plague  and 
pestilence  often 
found  a  breeding 
place,  dingy  houses 
and  shops.  And 
yet  from  these 
streets,  so  strange- 
ly at  variance  with 
the  church,  came 
those  who  wrought 
these  miracles  in 
stone,  choosing 
one  from  thei  r  num- 
ber as  master 
builder,  the  rest 
voluntarily  giving  S^ 
to  its  construction 


FIGURE    FOUH 
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and  enrichment 
the  best  of  their 
linear  thoughts 
and  efforts.  The 
French  cathedrals 
were,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  the  result 
of  communal  ef- 
fort. Nor  was  there 
any  thought  for 
fame,  for  very  few 
even  of  the  master 
builders  are  known 
to  us,  and  the 
countless  crafts- 
men who  labored 
of  the  fabric  have 
It  was  all 


so  industriously  to  give   beauty  to  all  the  details 
left   no  marks   by  which  we   may   speak   their   names 
for  the  glory  of  God,  wdth  an  element  of  communal  pride,  a  com- 
bination of  religious  fervor  and  popular  enthusiasm. 

TO  US  the  cathedral  seems  as  stable  and  enduring  as  the  hills 
or  as  the  chffs  that  rise  from  the  sea.  It  appeals  to  our  imagi- 
nation so  strongly  that  we  are  loath  to  pry  into  more  practical 
questions  of  ways  and  means.  We  would  rather  turn  to  the  poets 
for  an  interpretation  of  why  it  was  done  than  to  those  practical  per- 
sons who  have  clambered  over  the  edifice  with  rule  and  compass  to 
tell  us  how  it  was  done.  And  yet,  in  the  plain  recital  of  the  means 
adopted  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  structure  is  a  storv  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  We  may  then  understand  what  a  French  writer  of  keen 
insight  meant  when  he  said  that  the  Gothic  cathedral  was  more  like  a 
modern  engine  than  a  building,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  an  active 
thing,  pushing,  thrusting,  filled  with  energy  and  requiring  unceasing 
attention  to  keep  it  in  working  order.  And  we  shall  come  closer 
to  the  builders  when  we  examine  the  constructive  problems  that 
confronted  them,  problems  that  had  never  been  solved  before; 
when  we  study  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked  in  their 
earnest  efforts  to  give  beauty  to  the  structure  that  was  rising  under 
their  hands.  Here  were  simple  stone  masons  and  carpenters  build- 
ing as  experience  taught  them  and  clothing  their  work  with  an  interest 
and  beauty  that  were  inevitable  under  conditions  of  true  craftsma,n- 
ship.  And  they  left  beliind  them  the  last  word  in  constructive  skill, 
combining  original  thought  and  deep  artistic  feeHng;  but  withal,  a 
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CATHEDRAL     OF     ST. 
NRHIlI.AS,    r.LOIS. 


1  UK     XIH.M  11      InUHJS     OF     THE 
CATHEDRAL   AT   ORLEANS. 


CATHEDRAL     OF     ST. 
AR.MEL,      I'LOERMEL. 


DISTANT      VIEW      OF      THE 
CATHEDRAL    AT    CHARTRES. 


CATHEDRAL     ROSACE     AT     LE     MANS. 


THE    ANCIENT  TOWN    OF    CHARTRES, 
WITH    VIEW    OF  CATHEDRAL. 


FLYING        BUTTRESSES        OF 
THE    COLOGNE    CATHEDRAL. 


"the  lovely  well   :  a  small  Gothic 

STRUCTTRE     AT     nCrNBERG. 


ANCIENT    GOTHIC   TOMB  IN   THE  CATHE- 
LIRAL   OF    ST.    SEBALDS,    NURNBERG. 
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structure  in  which  every  feature 
is  organic  in  character  and  may 
be  traced  back  to  its  simple  util- 
itarian origin. 

The  building  grew  as  a  plant 

frows.  It  was  not  all  planned 
eforehand  on  paper  to  the  last 
detail,  with  malice  aforethought, 
like  modern  buildings.  The 
master  builder  lived  on  the  works 
where  he  was  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  unforeseen  circum- 
stance that  arose  and  apply  new 
ideas  that  came  to  him  as  the 
building  progressed.  A  large 
measure   of   the   distinction  that  «2«>  a^ 

attaches  to  the  result  is  due  to  the  shrewd  com- 
mon sense  and  orderly  thought  of  the  "master 
maker  of  churches"  and  to  the  structural  de- 
vices that  necessity  forced  him  to  adopt  in  order 


FIGtntE   SIX 
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FIGURE    SEVEN 


to  hold  the  building  intact. 

AN  architectural  "  style  " 
is  very  often  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  a  question  of 
columns  and  capitals  and  mold- 
ings. There  are  many  writers 
who  leave  us  with  the  impression 
that  architecture  and  building  are 
'^/  two  different  things,  telling  us 
much  about  the  "orders"  and 
"periods,"  but  little  about  the 
mechanical  problems  and  con- 
structive methods  involved,  as  if 
these  were  of  minor  importance. 
If,  for  example,  we  compare  the 
outward  aspects  of  the  temples 
left  us  by  the  Egyptian  and 
Greek  builders,  many  points  [of 
difference  may  be  noted;  likewise 
we  may  have  resemblances  in 
details  and  in  the  disposition  of 
the    ornament    pointing    to  influ- 
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ences  extending  from  one  to  the  other. 
But  there  was  little  difference  in  the 
constructive  methods  employed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  constructive  differ- 
ences between  all  of  those  buildings  and 
the  churches  left  by  the  Mediaeval  crafts- 
men, differences  in  the  use  of  materials 
and  in  the  solution  of  mechanical  prob- 
lems, that  place  the  latter  in  a  class 
apart,  a  new  principle,  a  new  thought. 
And  we  have  no  sufficient  clue  to  the  rad- 
ical differences  in  the  ornamental  "styles" 
until  we  have  studied  closely  the  devel- 
opment of  construction,  for  in  each  case 
the  ornament  was  a  logical  outcome  of 
the  structural  principles  employed.  If 
the  Greek  builders  had  discovered  and 
developed  the  new  type  of  construction, 
even  though  they  still  remained  pagans, 
their  ornament  would  have  undergone 
a  complete  and  inevitable  change.  In- 
cidentally, there  is  a  grim,  pathetic  sort 
of  humor  in  the  effort  that  one  finds  here 
and  there  of  an  architect  of  the  Renais- 
sance struggling  to  redress  a  Gothic 
FIGURE  EIGHT  Cathedral  in  a  conventional  garb  of 
classic  ornament.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieveUhat  men  could  have  so  little  understood  the  real  points  of 
difference.  The  result  always  looks,  as  some  writer  has  put  it,  "like 
the  dead  branch  of  a  tree  suspended  among  the  living  branches." 

This  last  sentence  describes  in  a  few  words  the  essential  differ- 
ences. In  all  that  preceded  Gothic  work  the  principle  may  be  stated 
as  dead,  inert,  inactive;  in  Gothic  work  it  may  be  called  alive,  active. 
Constructively,  the  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  simple  pier  and 
lintel,  as  shown  in  Figure  One.  If  a  horizontal  is  placed  upon  two 
verticals  it  is  readily  seen  that  there  is  nothing  involved  beyond  the 
downward  weight  of  dead  material.  The  uprights  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  this  weight.  Of  such  character  was  a  Greek 
temple  with  its  wooden  roof.  But  if  an  arch  is  built  over  the  opening 
between  the  two  uprights  another  problem  must  be  faced,  for  an 
arch  exerts  a  horizontal  thrust  or  pressure  as  well  as  a  downward 
weight.  It  brings  to  the  problem  the  element  of  unrest.  If  the  arch 
is  not  securely  braced  or  held  in  place  it  will  spread  outward,  some- 


Evretwt., 
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what  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  The  Romans  held  their  arches 
and  vaults  intact  by  so  building  them  that  the  thrust  would  always 
be  overcome  by  a  dead  weight  of  material. 

NOW  in  direct  contrast  to  this  inert  principle  is  the  method  so 
largely  employed  by  the  builders  of  the  North.  In  fact,  it 
is  so  primitive  and  obvious  in  its  idea  that  none  but  simple- 
minded  stonecutters  would  ever  have  puzzled  it  out.  Why  not  se- 
curely brace  the  thing  from  the  outside  't  And  so  in  doing  that  which 
was  most  simple  and  logical,  best  adapted  to  the  constructive  problems 
that  arose,  they  created  a  new  style  in  architecture.  Simple  as  the 
idea  seems,  however,  it  took  many  long  years  of  patient  work,  many 
experiments,  often  disastrous,  before  it  was  perfected;  for  it  leads 
to  the  active  principle  of  construction,  the  nicely  calculated  adjust- 
ment of  one  thrust  against  another.  A  cathedral  is  no  mere  mass  of 
stone;  it  is  a  veritable  organism,  alive  with  energy,  pushing,  straining. 
"Hold  steady,"  one  member  says  to  another.  "If  you  fail  me  we  all 
go  down  together;" — and  so,  pushing  this  way  and  that  as  the  builders 
disposed,  the  fabric  has  been  held  intact  for  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years.  The  modern  engineer  can  figure  on  paper  exactly  how  it  was 
done;  but  those  men  worked  it  all  out  through  dearly  bought  ex- 
perience in  handling  stone.  There  were  many  experiments  and  dis- 
couraging failures;  but  they  dared  to  try,  and  try  again,  until  the 
whole  system  stood  complete.  Applied  to  an  arch  the  idea  is  of 
course  inadequate;  it  was  only  when  churches  were  built  throughout 
with  stone  that  the  development  of  the  outer  bracing  occurred.  And 
in  the  perfection  of  the  idea,  what  do  we  find  .^  Essentially  this : — 
A  vast,  immensely  heavy,  vaulted  roof  of  stone  poised  high  in  the 
air  upon  slender  piers,  the  powerful  side  thrusts  of  the  vaults  caught 
on  the  outside  by  flying  buttresses  and  transmitted  to  other  but- 
tresses with  their  feet  securely  braced  at  the  ground.  There  is  no 
use  for  walls;  the  space  from  pier  to  pier  is  filled  in  with  glass.  One 
is  amazed  at  the  very  thought  of  such  a  daring  concept  of  a  building. 
Patience  and  brute  strength  were  sufficient  to  build  the  temples  of 
Egypt;  but  here  are  men  playing  with  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Surely 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  steps  in  such  development. 

The  earlier  churches  were  built  with  wooden  roofs  over  both 
nave  and  aisles  (Figure  Two).  Constructively,  they  presented  few 
difficulties;  their  walls  were  heavy  with  small  windows  above  the 
lean-to  roof  of  the  aisle,  with  columns  carrying  longitudinal  arches  to 
separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The  first  efforts  of  the  builders 
to  vault  their  roofs  with  stone  were  in  the  aisles  where  the  vaults  were 
comparatively  small  and  exerted  very  Httle  pressure.     But  the  pres- 
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sure  of  a  vault  is  steady  and  persistent;  so  the  outer  wall  was  strength- 
ened with  a  simple  pilaster  (Figure  Three).  In  time  this  devel- 
oped into  a  real  buttress  of  more  pronounced  form.  Now  the  point 
to  be  noted  is  that  we  may  already  tell  from  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing something  of  its  interior  construction,  whether  its  roof  is  of  stone 
or  of  wood.  But  this,  of  course,  is  a  long  way  from  that  system  which 
we  know  as  Gothic. 

IT  WAS  when  the  builders  sought  to  discard  the  wooden  roof  and 
vault  the  larger  expanse  of  the  nave  that  the  complications  began. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  step  was  taken  primarily  to  give  a  more 
enduring  form  to  the  building,  for  we  know  that  the  wooden  roofs 
were  often  destroyed  by  fire  or  in  other  ways.  The  early  struggles 
of  the  builders  to  grapple  with  this  new  problem  afford  sufficient 
mateiial  for  a  book  of  intense  interest.  There  are  numerous  ways 
in  which  a  vault  of  stone  may  be  constructed;  but  the  subject  is  one 
of  too  technical  a  nature  to  follow  here.  In  their  early  efforts  the 
builders  threw  strong  supporting  arches  across  the  nave  and  built 
vaults  of  the  old  Roman  form  between  the  arches.  To  strengthen 
the  walls  against  the  arches  on  the  outside,  buttresses  of  the  pilaster 
type  indicated  in  Figure  Three  were  built;  but  in  later  years  these 
were  found  to  be  insufficient.  The  roofs  threatened  to  fall  and 
another  type  of  bracing  had  to  be  devised  (Figure  Six).  Another 
experiment  is  shown  in  Figure  Four,  one  of  the  abbey  churches  at 
Caen.  Here  the  walls  are  very  heav}'  and  the  window  openings  are  still 
small.  In  this  church  one  finds  an  apparent  clumsiness  in  the  work- 
manship, too;  but  these  men  were  feeling  a  way  into  new  and  unde- 
veloped principles.  They  had  no  reference  library  to  turn  to;  no 
collection  of  casts,  photographs  and  picture  post  cai'ds  to  help  them. 
They  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  inventive  skill. 
The  roof  of  the  aisle  was  raised  enough  to  enable  them  to  construct 
a  long  half-barrel  vault  against  the  outer  wall  to  transmit  the  thrust 
of  the  big  nave  vault  across  the  aisle  to  the  strong  buttresses  and 
thence  to  the  ground.  Time  showed  this  to  be  another  mistake,  for 
the  vault  over  the  aisle  is  too  low  to  catch  the  full  force  of  the  pres- 
sure from  above. 

But  about  this  time  necessity  compelled  these  persevering  workers 
to  complete  another  important  structural  device  without  which,  even 
to  this  point  in  fact,  progress  would  have  ceased.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  to  build  a  vault  of  stone,  of  the  Roman  type,  a  very  expen- 
sive and  a  complicated  framework  of  wood  is  necessary.  Further- 
more the  vault  when  completed  is  very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  exerting 
powerful  side  thrusts.     Again,  with  Roman  mortar  the  vault  was 
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E radically  a  solid  when  completed,  and  we  know  that  the  Mediaeval 
uilders  had  no  such  mortar;  it  may  be  that  the  secret  was  lost.  So 
they  attacked  the  problem  in  a  different  way  and  after  many  experi- 
ments devised  a  skeleton  of  stone  ribs  into  which  the  roof  proper  was 
fitted  and  upon  which  it  rested.  And  with  this  new  device  in  hand  they 
again  forged  ahead  to  the  perfection  of  their  system.  The  advantages 
were  many,  economically  and  structurally.  It  did  away  with  much 
of  the  expensive  preliminary  work  in  wood,  strengthened  the  ribs 
of  the  vault  and  divided  the  roof  into  sections  so  that  a  weakness  in 
one  part  could  be  repaired  without  affecting  the  rest  of  the  vault; 
it  greatly  diminished  the  outward  pressure,  and,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  skeleton  frame  of  ribs,  by  sustaining  the  weight  of 
the  vault,  enabled  the  builders  to  distribute  the  weight  and  the  thrusts 
to  definite  points  where  they  could  deal  with  them  in  the  most  effective 
way  (Figure  Five). 

Now,  after  more  than  one  roof  fell  in  from  insufficient  external 
support,  the  next  step  was  to  frankly  adopt  the  primitive  idea  noted 
in  figure  One,  push  above  the  roof  of  the  aisle  and  throw  a  flying 
buttress  up  against  the  point  where  the  pressure  of  the  big  vault  was 
strongest.  There  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  unique  constructive 
device ;  but  it  is  ever  a  mark  of  genius  to  dare  that  which  others  hesi- 
tate to  do  because  no  one  has  ever  done  it  before.  They  seemed  to 
give  no  heed  to  the  odd  appearance  that  such  a  feature  would  in- 
evitably give  to  the  exterior  of  their  buildings;  it  was  necessary  for 
the  stability  of  the  structure  and  that  was  reason  enough  for  employ- 
ing it, — and  therein  is  the  ajjiding  lesson  of  Gothic  architecture;  the 
craftsmen  always  accepted  without  reserve  the  clue  that  sound  con- 
struction offered  them,  giving  to  each  feature  such  beauty  as  they 
could.  In  later  years  more  sophisticated  architects,  hidebound  to 
the  "true  style"  and  the  "five  orders,"  deplored  all  of  the  above  as 
a  relic  of  barbarism  and  diligently  strove  to  hide  their  construction. 
Not  so  the  Gothic  builders;  once  established  the  flying  buttress  was 
seized  upon  joyfully  and  given  endless  variations. 

On  its  first  appearance  it  was  treated  much  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
the  roof  itself  (Figure  Six).  Then  the  forms  changed;  a  pinnacle 
was  added, — for  beauty.'  Indeed  no;  for  weight  at  a  point  where 
weight  was  needed.  Again  they  accepted  the  clue  and  the  pinnacles 
sprang  upward  into  countless  beautiful  forms.  The  top  of  the  but- 
tress was  scooped  out  to  conduct  water  from  the  main  roof,  and  a 
spout  naturally  appeared  to  throw  the  water  away  from  the  building 
in  order  that  ice  might  not  form  on  the  walls.  Tliis  feature  in  turn 
became  a  source  of  joy  to  the  stone  carvers  and  was  wrought  into 
all  manner  of  fanciful  gargoyles  (Figures  Seven  and  Eight). 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  logic  developed  another  feature  that  is  always 
associated  with  Gothic  architecture, — the  pointed  arch.  Its  origin, 
at  least  with  the  Mediaeval  builders,  was  not  from  any  aesthetic 
motives;  clear-headed  common  sense  brought  it  into  general  use. 
And  here  again  it  was  a  question  of  vaulting.  A  round  arch  vault  has 
a  very  powerful  side  thrust ;  and  moreover  it  wdll  be  noted  from  Figure 
Five  that  it  is  unsuited  for  the  vaulting  of  oblong  areas.  As  the 
height  of  a  round  arch  is  necessarily  governed  by  its  span,  difficulties 
are  presented  which  are  done  away  with  when  a  pointed  arch  is  used. 
In  the  intersection  of  two  pointed  vaults  the  heights  can  be  adjusted 
at  will  regardless  of  their  respective  spans.  Once  in  use  the  pointed 
form  of  opening  then  extended  to  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  church. 

With  the  pointed  vault,  the  skeleton  frame  and  the  buttress 
system,  the  new  constructive  principle  involved  is  apparent.  It  was 
not  in  those  features  alone,  however,  that  the  genius  of  the  builders 
appeared.  In  the  same  logical  way  the  west  front  was  developed 
from  a  bare  wall  with  simple  doors  and  windows  to  the  magnificent 
portals  of  Rheims.  The  spires  of  Chartres,  before  which  one  feels 
like  taking  a  new  grip  on  life,  arose  through  many  experiments  from 
a  simple  belfry  roof.  And  within  the  church,  what  one  might  call 
the  nervous  system  of  the  thing  is  so  organic  that  a  near-sighted  man 
may  hasten  to  an  examination  of  the  base  of  a  pier  and  know  almost 
as  much  about  the  character  of  the  structure  above  as  the  rest  of  us. 
For  every  molding  and  rib  of  the  huge  skeleton  is  articulated  through 
the  piers.  Indeed,  the  pier  seems  more  like  a  bundle  of  withes 
bound  together  than  a  single  piece  of  masonry.  And  as  the  window 
openings  were  enlarged  the  glass  workers  filled  the  space  from  pier  to 
pier  with  that  hopelessly  beautiful  wealth  of  color,  most  of  which,  alas ! 
has  been  shattered  and  destroyed.  With  an  assured  construction  the 
stone  carvers  multipUed ;  from  bottom  stone  to  topmost  pinnacle  they 
wrought  with  a  fertility  of  invention  and  imagination  that  never  ceases 
to  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration.  In  fact,  there  came  a  time  when 
they  were  lost  in  the  bewildering  maze  of  their  own  fancies  and  staked 
their  skill  against  the  material  in  which  they  worked ;  it  seemed  more 
like  lace  on  a  delicate  tracery  of  cobweb  than  stone.  And  therein 
came  the  inevitable  decHne.  For  the  very  life  and  vitahty  of  a 
designer's  work  ebbs  away  whenever  he  turns  from  constructive 
problems  and  endeavors  to  create  beauty  for  its  own  sake. 

To  other  craftsmen,  workers  in  wood,  iron  and  other  metals,  the 
church  sent  forth  a  call  for  the  best  that  mind  and  hand  could  do. 
In  succeeding  articles  it  is  the  intention  to  follow  some  of  the  activities 
of  these  other  craftsmen  from  rude  beginnings  to  those  achievements 
of  wonderful  beauty  that  in  these  prosaic  days  we  treasure  as  priceless. 
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MADDEN 

UIDO  loved  Messer  Leonardo  more  tlian  anyone  else 
in  the  world,  except  Madonna  Bianca,  his  mother. 
And  as  much  as  he  loved  Messer  Leonardo  he  hated 
the  French.  In  those  days  he  was  just  ten,  big-eyed, 
with  soft  curls  for  hair  and  the  prettiest,  most  eager 
little  face  one  can  write  about.  He  loved  to  go  into 
the  churches  in  his  own  great  city,  and  there,  amid 
the  many  colors  of  painted  windows,  marbles,  and  splendid  frescoes, 
to  pray  to  the  Saints,  the  Madonna  and  the  little  Bambino  Jesus, 
to  bless  Messer  Leonardo  who  had  promised  to  teach  him  to  be  a 
painter,  and  to  drive  away  the  French  and  bring  back  Duke  Lodovico. 
Now,  Guido  loved  Messer  Leonardo  because,  though  he  was  the 
greatest  artist  in  all  the  world — and  the  world  just  then,  too,  in 
the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  boasted  more  good 
artists  than  it  ever  had  before  or  has  since,  for  that  matter — and  knew 
how  to  play  divinely  on  the  lute,  and  how  to  build  houses  and  plan 
canals,  how  to  write  books,  to  make  statues  and  implements  of  war, 
and  was  able,  at  least  so  Guido  thought,  to  explain  everything  there 
was  in  the  world  to  explain,  he  was  so  kind  that  it  was  really  better 
to  be  with  him  than  to  be  with  the  other  boys,  playing. 

He  was  handsome,  too,  tall  and  noble  looking,  and  he  could  tell 
splendid  stories,  and  there  was  a  glow  about  him  which  warmed  the 
spirits  as  the  sun  does  the  earth  and  the  flowers.  And  he  gave  chil- 
dren little  presents,  an  orange  to  Beppo,  a  fig  or  two  to  Luigi,  a  toy 
to  Romolo,  and  he  was  kind  to  every  person  and  thing.  When  a  dog 
caught  sight  of  him  it  almost  smiled,  certainly  it  wagged  its  tail  and 
ran  toward  his  hand  for  petting.  Horses  erected  their  ears  at  the 
sound  of  his  step,  and  the  poor  birds  imprisoned  in  cages  by  the  bird- 
sellers  knew  that  if  Messer  Leonardo,  the  Florentine,  chanced  to 
come  their  way  he  would  buy  every  cage  in  sight,  open  the  doors, 
and  smile  as  he  watched  the  rejoicing  songsters  fly  heavenward. 

There  were  also  manv  reasons  why  Guido  hated  the  French, 'the 
first  being  that  all  about  him,  liis  father,  Messer  Niccola,  his  mother. 
Madonna  Bianca,  his  Nonno,  the  neighbors,  all  of  them,  hated  the 
French  also.  To  begin  with,  they  had  come  to  Milan  and  had  driven 
away  Lodovico  il  Moro,  the  famous  Duke  who  had  done  so  much  to 
make  the  city  splendid.  With  the  help  of  Messer  Leonardo,  he  had 
constructed  a  wonderful  canal  and  drained  the  country;  he  had 
widened  the  narrow,  dark,  dirty,  ill-smelling  streets;  he  had  begged 
Messer  Leonardo  to  plan  a  cupola  for  the  great  cathedral,  and  he  had 
erected  statues  and  constructed  noble  buildings. 

For  these  many  reasons  then,  Guido — like  all  the  Milanese,  who, 
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pleased  at  first  by  French  rule,  had  grown  restless  under  French 
oppression — hated  the  French.  His  special  grievance  against  them, 
however,  was  that  certain  of  their  Gascon  bowmen,  for  target  practice, 
had  made  use  of  the  model  of  Messer  Leonardo's  great  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke's  father,  Francesco  Sforza,  and  bit  by  bit,  an  ear, 
a  cheek,  the  nose,  had  shot  away  this  work  of  genius.  For  fourteen 
years  Messer  Leonardo  had  labored  upon  it,  and  later,  when  the 
Duke  should  have  had  the  money,  it  was  to  have  been  cast  in  bronze. 
When  the  Duke's  cousin,  Bianca  Sforza,  had  married  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  there  had  been  festivities  at  Milan,  the  model  had 
been  erected  in  the  piazza  of  the  Castello  for  the  people  to  gaze  upon, 
wonder  over,  and  make  their  boast  even  long  after  every  scrap  of  the 
model  had  vanished. 

And  then  the  French  had  come,  and  as  they  had  shot  Messer 
Leonardo's  splendid  work  to  ruins  they  had  laughed  and  hurrahed, 
and  so  little  Guido,  who  each  day  had  gazed  on  the  magnificent  thing, 
hated  them  for  their  cruelty. 

When  he  thought  of  it  all  he  clenched  his  little  dimpled  fists  and 
set  his  white  teeth.  He  could  never  forget  the  look  on  Messer  Leon- 
ardo's face  when  he  spoke  of  it.  It  was  as  sad  as  the  one  he  wore 
when  he  told  Guido  and  the  boys  the  sad  fate  of  the  little  Golden 
Boy  of  IVIilan. 

That  was  on  an  afternoon  when  Guido,  running  as  fast  as  his 
ten-year-old  legs  could  carry  him,  joined  some  boys  whom  he  had 
promised  to  meet  and  play  with  in  a  certain  piazza,  where  there  was 
room  to  run  in,  not  far  from  where  the  old  Castello  lifted  its  gray 
walls  and  turrets  against  the  very  blue  sky  of  Milan. 

He  was  late  because  he  had  stolen  into  a  church  and  had  knelt 
down  to  say  a  little  prayer  to  the  Madonna  and  Bambino  about  his 
being  an  artist.  There  in  the  dimness  he  had  gazed  from  carving  to 
statue,  from  fresco  to  splendid  tomb,  and  a  great  wish  had  filled  his 
httle  heart  to  overflowing.  Oh,  if  he,  little  Guido  of  Milan,  could 
one  day  add  his  own  glorious  pictures  to  these  wonders ! 

He  was  thinking  of  this  as  he  ran  toward  the  boys,  already  gath- 
ered in  the  piazza.     They  hailed  him,  eagerly. 

They  were  hot  in  talk  against  the  French,  some  of  whom  had 
been  annoying  the  family  of  little  Romolo. 

"They  drove  away  our  Duke,  our  splendid  il  Moro!  They  rule 
us  badly  here  and  we  hate  them!"  cried  Lorenzo,  and  he  clenched 
his  fists  and  stamped. 

"(Si,  si!"  cried  clever-faced  Giovanni,  "it  was  different  when 
Lodovico  was  here;  my  father  says  so." 
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"My  father  says  we  had  processions,"  put  in  Beppo,  his  hands 
jerking  at  his  belt. 

Processions ! 

The  boys  pricked  up  their  ears. 

Above  all  else  in  the  world  Italians  love  processions. 

"Senti"  (which  means  Usten),  cried  Guido,  pushing  into  the 
conversation  very  eagerly,  his  brown  eyes  growang  big,  his  curls 
bobbing  as  he  tossed  back  his  httle  red-capped  head.     "Listen,  boys; 

I  will  tell  you."  ,       ,.  /^   ., 

Even  orave  Giovanni  smiled.     They  all  loved  to  hsten  to  Guido. 

"Oh,  ^hey  were  splendid,  those  processions,"  he  began,  his  high 
clear  little  voice  thrilling,  "they  were  magnificent,  for  Messer  Leon- 
ardo planned  them.  Once  he  made  all  the  planets  and  stars  of 
paradiso  and  they  sang  a  song  in  praise  of  our  Duchess  Beatrice 
D'Este.  And  he  planned  a  bird  with  wings.  And  he  had  a  great 
idea.  Listen,  it  was  to  bring  down  the  snow  from  the  Alps  and  make 
it  fall  in  our  piazza  in  summer!  He  knows  everything,  does  Messer 
Leonardo!" 

"More,  Guido  mio,  more!"  cried  the  boys,  and  they  pulled  the 
little  fellow  to  the  steps  of  a  church, 

"We  can  sit  here  and  hsten!"  cried  Giovanni,  but  first  they  all 
bowed  to  the  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  Bambino. 

Guido  thrust  back  his  httle  cap  and  began  eagerly  to  describe 
all  the  glories  of  the  days  which  had  vanished  with  the  flight  of  il  Moro. 

"And  our  Duke,"  he  went  on  in  his  sweet  boyish  voice,  "loved 
our  Duchess  more  than  all  else  in  the  world,  and  to  please  her  he 
once  made  her,  oh,  the  most  wonderful  festa!  It  was  New  Year 
and  there  were  two  thousand  people  invited,  and  there  never  was 
such  a  sight  as  their  silks  and  brocades  and  jewels  and  laces.  Messer 
Leonardo  planned  all  the  dishes  for  the  table,  and  each  one  was 
molded  in  a  form  to  tell  a  story.  But  the  spectacle!"  Guido  spread 
out  his  hands;  "it  was  called  the  Age  of  Gold  and  it  showed  the 
people  what  our  Duke  had  done  for  Milan." 

"It  was  the  Age  of  Gold  then,"  put  in  Giovanni,  hitching  at  his 
little  crimson  tunic.  "Everybody  had  plenty  then,  fine  clothes,  and 
food  and  all  you  wanted,  but  now " 

He  spread  out  his  hands  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  disgust. 

"And  if  our  Duke  had  remained,"  went  on  Guido,  very  earnestly, 
"Messer  Leonardo  would  have  invented  wings,  do  you  know  that, 

boys?      But    now "     and   he,   too,    spread   out   his   hands   and 

shrugged  his  little  shoulders  just  as  Giovanni  had  done,  only  his 
hands  were  dimpled  and  still  babylike,  while  Giovanni's  were  long 
and  thin  and  slender. 
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"If  Messer  Leonardo  had  made  wings,"  said  Guido,  very  wisely, 
"we  could  fly  over  the  mountains  to  Rome  to  the  Pope  and  ask  him 
to  come  and  drive  away  the  French.  And,  oh,  boys,"  and  his  eyes 
flashed,  "if  we  had  wings  we  could  fly  over  the  ocean  to  a  strange  new 
land  which  Messer  Cristof oro  Colombo  of  Genoa  has  just  discovered ! 
Messer  Leonardo  knows  all  about  that  also,  and  the  men  and  women 
there  are  red,  and  the  rivers  are  full  of  gold.  Oh,  how  splendid 
it  would  be  to  fly!" 

"Si,  si,"  cried  the  boys,  and  with  a  sudden  rush  they  jumped 
down  from  the  steps  and  ran  about  the  street  flapping  their  arms  and 
leaping  upward  to  see  how  it  would  feel  to  fly.  When  their  breath 
was  gone  they  came  back  to  the  steps  and  Guido. 

"Our  Duke  believed  in  Messer  Leonardo,"  announced  Guido, 
as  proudly  as  if  he  owned  the  artist,  "  Senti,  boys,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing very  important.  Messer  Leonardo  would  have  found  the 
Philosopher's  Stone  if  the  Duke  hadn't  been  driven  from  Italy,  and 
then  everything  he  touched  would  have  turned  to  gold." 

"We  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  boys,  and  one  or  two  hooted. 

But  Guido  persisted. 

"The  French  have  ruined  everything,"  he  cried,  "  Viva  il  Moro!" 
and  he  waved  his  little  cap. 

''Viva  il  Moro!  Down  with  the  French!"  cried  the  boys,  and 
they  did  not  notice  the  black  look  which  passed  over  the  face  of  one 
of  that  race  who  at  that  moment  came  out  of  the  church  and  heard 
them. 

He  was  a  soldier,  and  as  he  went  his  way,  the  little  boys  doubled 
up  their  fists  and  shook  them  at  his  back,  their  dark  little  Italian 
faces  scowling. 

"But  the  spectacle,  dear  Guido,"  and  little  Luigi,  who  loved  stories, 
plucked  at  Guido's  sleeve. 

"Si,  si,"  and  he  smiled  at  the  little  fellow.  He  was  almost  a 
baby,  little  Luigi,  and  Guido  felt  like  a  man  beside  him.  "There 
was  a  chariot  and  unicorns  to  draw  it,  and  on  it  was  a  great  globe  to 
represent  the  world.  It  is  round  now,  you  know,  since  Messer  Cris- 
toforo  Colombo  has  sailed  to  India."  The  boys  gazed  at  Guido  in 
admiration.  He  seemed  to  know  everything,  he  learned  so  much  from 
Messer  Leonardo.  "And  on  this  globe,"  he  continued,  "was 
stretched  a  warrior  in  a  cuirass  of  rusty  iron.  He,"  explained  Guido, 
wisely,  "was  the  'Age  of  Iron'  which  was  gone.  From  out  his  breast 
spraiig  a  tiny  little  boy  holding  a  branch  of  mulberry — — " 

"For  our  Duke,"  put  in  Lorenzo,  and  the  boys  nodded,  all  know- 
ing that  il  Moro  meant  the  mulberry,  the  emblem  of  their  Duke 
Lodovico. 
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"And  this  little  boy,"  continued  Guido  with  great  importance, 
"who  was  all  mlded  over  his  body  until  he  was  a  golden  bambino, 
waved  his  hand  and  sang : 

"The  Age  of  Gold  shall  brighten  as  of  yore. 
And  all  exulting  sing:  'Long  live  the  Moor'  !" 

"Viva  il  Moro!"  cried  the  boys,  "tell  the  rest,  the  rest!" 

"Guido,"  whispered  httle  Luigi,  "I  would  like  to  be  a  little  boy 
of  gold  and  ride  in  a  procession!' 

But  Guido  had  sprung  from  the  steps,  his  face  all  aglow. 

"Messer  Leonardo!"  he  cried,  "Messer  Leonardo!" 

Up  the  street  was  coming  a  tall,  very  handsome  man,  in  a  rose- 
colored  cloak  and  flat  Florentine  cap.  As  he  drew  near,  the  boys 
could  see  the  radiance  which  seemed  to  glow  in  the  fine  intellectual 
face  whose  frame  was  the  splendor  of  long,  fine,  soft  hair  and  flowing 
beard,  and  whose  eyes  seemed  to  be  gazing  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
life  with  a  clear  understanding. 

When  he  saw  his  friends,  the  boys,  his  face  broke  into  smiles, 
and  every  trace  of  sadness  vanished  in  the  bright  warmth  of  his  pleas- 
ure. He  held  out  his  hand  for  Guido's.  The  little  fellow  clasped 
it  close,  and  Messer  Leonardo  smiled.  With  the  other  he  encircled 
Luigi,  and  the  boys  clustered  round. 

Only  Piero  slunk  back.  Plucking  at  Giovanni's  tunic,  he  whis- 
pered : 

"  Ecco,  dear  Giovanni,  but  my  mother  says  Messer  Leonardo  has 
the  Evil  Eye,"  and  he  made  a  sign  of  horns  with  two  fingers,  as  the 
Italians  do  to  this  day  when  they  fear  evil. 

The  other  boys  paid  no  heed,  but  drew  Messer  Leonardo  to  the 
steps  and  Guido,  in  the  pretty  fearless  way  some  enchanting  little 
children  have  even  with  people  as  famous  as  Messer  Leonardo, 
begged  him  to  finish  the  story. 

And  while  they  listened,  he  described  to  them  the  splendor  of  the 
Castello,  of  the  guests  in  the  fine  raiment,  the  beauty  of  the  Duchess 
Beatrice,  and  all  the  glory  of  the  car  of  the  "Age  of  Gold." 

"And  the  little  boy,  Messer  Leonardo,  tell  that,"  whispered 
Guido. 

It  was  then  that  Messer  Leonardo's  face  had  grown  sad  and  liis 
eyes  had  seemed  to  glisten. 

"He  was  such  a  pretty  little  fellow,"  he  said,  "and  such  a  baby! 
I  entreated  them  not  to  do  it,  but  the  mother  was  dead,  and  the 
father,  a  poor  tinker,  sold  him  for  gold,  sold  his  own  little  boy  for 

fold,  though  they  told  him  what  must  happen.     It  is  so  with  us 
talians.     Gold,  gold,  all  for  gold!     Sold  his  baby  for  a  few  scvdi. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  little  golden  fellow  riding  on  the  world 
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and  waving  his  branch  and  crying,  'Viva  il  Moro!'  and  I  think, 
my  little  Luigi,  that  many  little  boys  of  Milan  wished  to  be  in  his 
place  that  day,  and  were  filled  with  envy  when  they  saw  the  sunlight 
sparkling  on  the  golden  bambino.'" 

And  Messer  Leonardo  patted  Luigi's  cheeks,  which  suddenly 
grew  very  red,  as  liis  eyes  drooped. 

"But  when  the  jesta  was  over  the  fine  people  forgot  the  Boy  of 
Gold  entirely.     I  went  to  him,  for  I  knew  what  was  to  happen." 

Then  Messer  Leonardo  explained  to  the  boys  all  about  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  body  and  told  them  how  they  had  stopped  up  all 
the  pores  of  the  little  fellow's  skin  with  their  gold  and  for  their  splen- 
dor's sake,  wicked  men  that  they  were,  they  had  killed  him,  the  pretty 
motherless  little  baby. 

"He  suffered  much,  and  he  cried  for  his  mother,  poor  little 
one,"  and  Messer  Leonardo  rose  to  go  his  way.  He  had  been  holding 
Guido's  hand,  and  he  kept  it  fast  in  his. 

"Come  with  me,  little  one,"  he  said,  "I  have  something  to  show 

you." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  boys. 

"He  vdW  return  to  you  later,"  he  promised. 

As  they  made  their  way  through  the  streets,  Guido  holding  his 
hand  and  prattling  away  of  the  time  when  he,  too,  should  be  a  great 
artist,  now  and  then  some  woman  standing  in  a  shop  door,  or  hanging 
out  from  some  -nnndow,  would  make  the  sign  of  the  horns  or  draw  back 
and  cross  herself.  Sometimes  a  man  would  suddenly  swerve^aside 
and  take  to  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"He  is  a  wizard,  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  Florentine,"  was 
the  whisper  which  long  had  passed  in  and  about  Milan. 

Wlien  Messer  Leonardo  chanced  to  see  such  a  man  or  woman 
a  look  of  pain  would,  for  a  moment,  pass  like  a  cloud  across  the  radi- 
ance of  his  face.  Then  liis  eyes  would  grow  clear,  his  mouth  smile 
again,  and  he  would  pass  along  his  way  as  if  nothing  could  ever  dis- 
turb him. 

After  a  short  walk,  he  and  Guido  came  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie. 

"It  was  here,  dear  little  Guido,"  said  Messer  Leonardo  very 
sadly,  "that  our  Lady  Beatrice  came  on  the  evening  before  she  died. 
Notiiing  has  ever  gone  right  since  that  day  in  Milan.  She  was  the 
erood  aneel  of  our  Duke  and  when  she  went  to  paradiso,  the  other 
place  began  m  our  Milan. 

As  he  talked  he  led  little  Guido  through  the  door  of  the  monastery 
there  by  the  church  and  into  a  long  narrow  room  where  the  monks 
took  their  meals. 
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Guido  knew  then  what  he  was  to  see.  Messer  Leonardo  long 
ago  had  promised  him. 

For  a  moment  he  closed  his  eyes,  then  he  opened  them. 

He  was  only  a  little  child  who  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  or 
partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion,  but  he  could  not  speak  for  the 
holiness  of  his  awe. 

On  the  wall  he  saw  the  picture  of  Our  Lord  and  at  the  table  with 
Him  were  His  Disciples. 

That  was  all,  but  today  that  same  picture,  broken,  faded,  old, 
restored,  has  a  power  possessed  by  none  before  nor  after. 

"And  as  they  did  eat,"  quoted  Messer  Leonardo,  very  softly, 
that  little  Guido  might  understand  just  what  moment  the  picture 
represented,  "He  said,  'Verily,  I  say  unto  you  that  one  of  you  shall 
betray  me.'  And  they  were  exceeding  sorrowful,  and  began  every 
one  of  them  to  say  unto  Him,  'Lord,  is  it  I  ?'  " 

Then  he  changed  his  tone. 

"It  is  my  'Cenacolo.'  little  Guido,  my  'Last  Supper.'  " 

Little  Guido  knew  them  all.  There  was  St.  John  whom  Jesus 
loved,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  his  brother  and 

"Oh,  Messer  Leonardo,  there  is  Judas!"  and  he  shrank  away 
from  the  face  which  had  so  long  bafBed  the  brush  of  Messer  Leonardo 
and  delayed  the  picture. 

Messer  Leonardo  gazed  long  at  his  "Cenacolo,"  still  holding 
Guido's  hand.  Into  that  fresco  he  had  put  the  labor  of  two  weary 
years,  and  into  it,  too,  he  had  put  his  dreams,  his  genius,  his  hope  for 
immortality  as  an  artist,  always  while  he  painted  it  being  pulled 
away  by  his  desire  to  be  about  any  one  or  all  of  the  many  tilings  which 
also  interested  him:  his  mathematics,  his  science,  his  sculpturing, 
all  the  talents  which  so  fought  to  possess  him  that  they  never  let  him 
become  the  slave  of  any  one  of  them  long  enough  to  finish  any  num- 
ber of  all  the  hundreds  of  things  he  was  always  planning,  commencing 
and  deserting. 

As  for  Guido,  his  little  heart  seemed  bursting,  for  his  mother,  and 
IMesser  Leonardo,  too,  had  taught  him  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
all  the  Saints.  And  here  they  were  alive  before  him,  and  his  baby 
eyes,  without  understanding,  saw  all  the  prophecy  of  the  pain  and 
suffering  to  be;  saw  all  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Tragedy  of  the  Lamb 
and  the  Traitor;  his  Uttle  heart  felt  all  the  awe  of  that  Holy  Supper, 
and  with  it  he  reaHzed,  too,  all  the  homeliness  and  familiar  look  of 
some  men,  like  his  own  Babbo  and  Nonno,  sitting  down  to  a  table  with 
their  friend.  And  as  he  gazed,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore in  all  his  little  life  felt  such  sorrow.  Perhaps  Messer  Leonardo 
understood  this,  knowing  what  a  sensitive  little  soul  his  was,  for^he 
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led  him  from  the  solemn  room  out  into  the  bright  sunhght  of  the  after- 
noon. 

"Run  away  now,  my  Guido,"  he  said,  "and  play." 

But  Guido  pulled  at  his  hand. 

"Messer  Leonardo,"  he  begged,  "you  will  teach  me  as  you  do 
your  pupils,  as  you  do  Salai  ? 

Messer  Leonardo  nodded. 

"  When  you  are  older,  my  Guido,"  he  answered  w4th  a  smile. 

Guido  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  for  he  knew  the  boys  were  waiting. 
His  little  brain  was  full  of  his  future  and  he  was  planning,  oh,  such  a 
picture,  his  mother  for  the  Madonna,  Uttle  Alfredo  for  the  Bambino, 
when,  with  merry  shouts,  the  boys  rushed  to  meet  him. 

"We  have  a  fine  game!"  they  cried.     "Listen,  Guido,  hsten!" 

"We  are  the  French,"  announced  one  half. 

"  We  are  the  Milanese,"  cried  the  other. 

"You  are  the  Duke,  Guido,"  and  Giovanni  set  him  apart.  "And 
here  is  Milan,  see,"  and  he  indicated  a  place  on  the  stone  paving. 
"Now,  see,  we  will  besiege  you,  Milan  will  fall,  you  will  be  driven 
off  and  then  later,  with  brave  troops  you  will  return  and  Milan  will 
drive  away  the  French.  Come,  tell  us,  isn't  that  a  fine  game .''  Viva 
il  Moro!  Viva!     Down  with  the  French!"  yelled  the  boys. 

It  was  a  very  innocent  game.  Little  boys  play  the  same  today, 
but  end  it,  part  friends,  run  home  and  forget  about  it;  but  not  these 
httle  Milanese  children  who,  shoutiiig,  cheering  and  laughing,  never 
dreamed  the  price  Milan,  Messer  Leonardo,  the  world,  and  they 
themselves,  were  to  pay  for  their  pastime. 

It  went  on  just  as  boys  today  play  at  soldiering,  but  as  they  shouted 
a  French  soldier  or  two  passed  along — they  were  everywhere  in  Milan 
— paused  to  listen,  shrugged  and  departed. 

Piero  led  the  Milanese,  Giovanni,  the  French.  The  latter  took 
Milan,  the  former,  after  many  stniggles,  drove  them  off,  Guido,  his 
eyes  flashing,  his  curls  flying,  in  command  as  the  returned  Duke 
Lodovico  il  Moro. 

"Viva  il  Moro!  Viva!  Viva!  Down  with  the  French!  Down 
Avith  the  French!" 

The  boys'  shrill  voices  echoed  through  the  street  and  brought 
faces  to  the  windows. 

"  Viva  il  Moro!     The  French!     They  fly!     They  fly!" 

Down  the  street  went  the  rosy-cheeked  lads  after  Giovanni.     On, 
on,  the  Milanese  at  their  heels,  faster,  faster! 
y  iva  il 

The  little  feet  stopped  short,  the  bright  eyes  faced  a  line  of  French 
guns,  real  ones,  and  they  were  leveled  to  shoot. 
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By  night  the  city  of  Milan  was  in  tumult. 

"They  have  shot  down  our  children,  our  innocent  children,  shot 
them  down  like  dogs  in  the  street!  Down  with  the  French!  Down 
with  them!" 

They  thronged  the  streets,  they  filled  the  marketplace,  they  sur- 
rounded the  cathedral. 

"Down  with  the  French  king!"  they  cried.  "Our  children,  our 
murdered  children!"  And  they  seized  guns,  and  they  flashed  knives 
and  swords,  and  they  fell  upon  the  French  and  they  massacred  them, 
and  they  fought  and  killed  until  the  streets  ran  red  with  the  blood  of 
their  conquerors. 

INIilan  was  like  a  battlefield,  and  presently  the  French  fled  and 
il  Moro  returned,  only,  alas,  to  be  driven  away  later,  but  before  that 
came  to  pass  Messer  Leonardo  heard  a  knock  at  his  door. 

Outside  stood  a  monk,  his  face  full  of  terror,  his  habit  spattered 
and  dashed  with  mud. 

"Messer  Leonardo,"  he  panted,  "come,  I  pray  you  come!  Your 
picture!  Your  'Cenacolo!'  The  French,  driven  out,  have  opened 
the  sluices,  the  castle  is  flooded,  and  we  fear  for  the  monastery!  * 

"Impossible,"  answered  Messer  Da  Vinci,  his  tones  as  calm  as 
ever,  "the  water  will  never  reach  Delle  Grazie."  And,  though  the 
monk  insisted,  he  refused  to  go. 

"I  have  a  child  to  see,"  he  said,  and  went  his  way. 

Madonna  Bianca  met  him  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 
Forgetting  his  "Last  Supper,"  everything,  Messer  Leonardo  knelt 
by  the  little  bedside. 

"Guido,"  he  said,  "Guido!" 

Poor  little  fellow,  they  had  shot  him  twice. 

The  priest  had  come  with  his  little  acolyte  and  the  shadow  of 
death  was  falling.  He  lay  on  his  little  bed,  with  that  look  which  the 
cornflowers  and  poppies  have  when,  cut  down  with  the  wheat,  they 
lie  about  the  fields  in  the  hot  sunlight. 

His  eyes,  though,  were  bright  and  his  lips  quivering. 

"The  French  have  gone,  Guido  mio;  the  Duke  is  at  Como,  soon 
he  will  be  here,"  said  Messer  Leonardo. 

"They  killed  our  children,  they  shot  my  Guido,  Dio  mio,  Dio 
mio,"  wept  Madonna  Bianca. 

But  Messer  Leonardo  was  not  listening.  Holding  Guido's 
little  hand  in  his  right  one  he  was  drawing  fast  with  his  left.  He 
could  not  help  it.  He  must  draw,  he  must  catch  the  look  of  the 
dying  child.  Later,  he  might  make  a  picture  of  it,  or  he  might  for- 
get all  about  it  and  go  to  something  else,  but  still  he  must  not  suffer 
one  thing  of  life  to  escape  him,  he  must  gather  it  all  with  pencil,  brush, 
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brain,  heart,  as  the  earth  makes  use  of  flowers,  plants,  grasses,  every- 
thing, to  drink  in  the  life-giving  rain  of  heaven. 

As  he  drew,  the  poor  Httle  play  Duke's  hand  grew  cold  in  his, 
and  his  spirit  went  to  the  jmradiso  where  had  gone  before  him, 
Luigi,  Giovanni  and  Piero  and  the  others  of  those  little  Milanese 
boys,  who  playing  at  soldiers  on  the  streets  of  their  own  Milan  had 
been  shot  down  like  great  waiTiors. 

"Guido,  my  Guido!"  wept  Madonna  Bianca,  and  cried  out 
against  the  French. 

Messer  Leonardo  went  home  in  sadness.  Again  the  monk  was 
at  his  door.  Again  he  refused  to  worry.  Again  they  sent  for  him, 
and  again. 

At  last  he  went. 

When  liis  keen  nose  detected  an  odor  of  stagnant  water,  he  laid 
his  hand  quickly  on  his  heart,  which  beat  like  a  hammer. 

His  statue  was  ruined,  the  children  who  loved  him  were  dead, 
and  now  his  "Cenacolo" — at  first  he  dared  not  lift  his  eyes.  He 
had  refused  to  paint  liis  frescoes  as  other  painters  did  theirs,  in  the 
everyday  way  wliich  should  preserve  them  from  water.  He  had 
invented  a  new  way  of  his  own,  he  believed  it  to  be  superior,  but — 
he  lifted  his  eyes. 

On  the  table-cloth  near  the  feet  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  saw  a  long 
crack,  the  color  was  fading,  and  there  was  a  patch  of  mold. 

Into  that  picture  he  had  put  all  the  greatness  of  the  greatest  mind 
of  the  world,  and  when  he  beheld  its  ruin  his  head  sank  to  his  breast, 
his  long  beard  sweeping  low  in  sadness. 

There  was  nothing  to  do.     The  picture  must  go  the  wav  of  the 

statue.     People  might  gaze  upon  it  for  years — and  they  did  anJ  do 

but,  damaged,  cracked  and  water-stained,  it  was  no  longer  his  "Cen- 
acolo." 

Leaving  the  monastery  he  went  to  his  home  where  his  favorite 
pupil,  whom  he  loved  as  a  son,  was  busy  cleaning  brushes. 

"Come,  my  Salai,  come,"  said  Messer  Leonardo.  "Tonight  we 
leave  Milan  forever." 
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TOLD  IN  JOHN  SLOAN'S  ETCHINGS:  BY 
CHARLES  WISNER  BARRELL 

,HEN  an  artist  feels  witliiii  him  the  strong  tide  of 
desire  to  get  down  into  the  recesses  of  human  nature 
and  to  depict  it  as  it  is,  he  turns,  ahnost  perforce, 
lo  the  phases  of  human  Hfe  which  are  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  softening  influences  of  wealth  and 
culture, — not  that  he  does  not  recognize  that  human 
nature,  whether  in  the  rough  or  polished  until  all  the 
angles  are  decorously  rounded,  is  all  one,  and  that  "the  Colonel's 
lady  and  Judy  O'Grady  are  sisters  under  their  skin," — but  the 
nearer  he  can  get  to  the  unveiled  play  of  passions  and  sensations,  or 
to  the  mere  seeking  for  animal  well-being  or  the  dull  suffering  that 
comes  when  it  is  lacking,  the  more  trenchant  are  his  strokes  and  the 
more  sweeping  his  masses  of  color.  The  art  of  a  man  like  Sargent 
lies  in  the  insight  and  the  power  of  subtle  depiction  which  leaves  the 
veil  intact  even  while  it  reveals  the  inmost  nature  of  the  soul  which 
glimmers  through  and  stamps  itself  upon  delicately  chiseled  and 
well-controlled  features.  But  the  art  of  men  like  Eugene  Higgins 
or  John  Sloan  is  more  obvious  and  direct,  for  it  comes  down  to  such 
bald  realities  as  we  find  in  the  stories  of  Jack  London  and  of  the  late 
Frank  Norris,  showing,  in  all  its  native  tragedy  or  grotesqueness, 
the  life  of  that  part  of  humanity  which  to  most  of  us  is  known  only 
vaguely  as  the  "other  half." 

Even  in  the  closest  approach  to  the  raw  reality  of  things,  it  is 
difficult  for  an  artist  to  avoid  idealizing  and  so  dignifying  his  subject. 
The  strong,  heavy,  patient  figures  of  X^Iillet's  peasants  have  at  times 
the  immensity  of  Titans,  so  close  are  they  to  the  great  primal  things 
of  earth  and  of  life ;  the  terrible,  heart-wringing  poverty,  which  is  the 
chosen  theme  of  Eugene  Higgins,  has  also  a  sense  of  universality, 
as  if  the  artist  saw  only  abstract  human  wretchedness  in  great  shadowy 
masses  and  painted  what  he  saw.  But  John  Sloan,  both  in  his 
paintings  and  in  the  brilliant  relentless  little  etchings  wliich  give  us 
such  vivid  glimpses  of  New  York  life,  shows  no  tendency  to  grasp 
human  wretchedness  in  the  mass,  but  rather  to  show  here  and  there 
a  detached  bit  of  life  which  has  the  power  of  suggesting  the  whole 
turbid  current. 

Master  of  a  psychologic  outlook  that  seems  one  with  that  of 
Dickens  or  of  Balzac,  Sloan  has  registered  on  canvas,  copper  and 
paper  his  appreciation  of  the  swarming  life  of  the  big  American 
cities  in  which  he  has  lived.  He  has  not  sought  feverishly  for  aca- 
demic  motives    and    poetic   nuances,   so-called, — everything   that   is 
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human  has  been  grist  for  his  mill,  though  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
more  than  often  found  a  dash  of  saving  humor  in  the  situations  he 
has  depicted.  It  seems  natural  that  he  should  be  an  admirer  of  the 
work  of  Hogarth  and  of  the  two  Cruikshanks,  H.  K.  Browne  and 
Honore  Daumier,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that,  even 
at  this  stage  of  his  career,  he  has  evinced  a  greater  versatility  in  his 
handling  of  vehicles  than  any  of  these  famous  commentators  on  the 
human  comedy. — with,  possibly,  the  exception  of  Hogarth.  Indeed, 
it  is  with  an  insight,  sympathy  and  relish  quite  similar  to  that  which 
actuated  the  great  eighteenth-century  master  that  he  has  set  about 
his  self-appointed  task  of  tallying  with  the  pencil,  brush  and  needle 
"the  broadcast  doings  of  the  day  and  night."  His  work  proclaims 
him  as  the  possessor  of  the  same  keen,  retentive  eye  as  that  which 
distinguished  the  painter  of  "The  Rake's  Progress."  By  this  I  da 
not  mean  in  the  least  that  Sloan  imitates  Hogarth's  manner,  for  the 
point  of  similarity  between  the  famous  Englishman  and  the  young 
American  artist  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  seem  temperamentally 
akin  in  their  appreciation  of  the  common,  everyday  life  of  parlor 
and  pave. 

Seeking  for  a  literary  analogy  to  Sloan's  art,  I  have  compared 
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his  viewpoint  to  that  expressed  in  the  work  of  both  Dickens  and 
Balzac,  but  it  might  be  nearer  the  mark  to  mention  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  WilHam  Ernest  Henley,  the  poet  laureate  of  the  city  street, — 
the  London  street  in  particular.  Henley  would  have  reveled  in  such 
an  illustrator,  for  in  Sloan  he  would  have  found  an  able  collaborator, 
one  with  an  unfailing  "sense  of  the  poetry  of  cities,  that  rarer  than 

Eastoral  poetry,  the  romance  of  what  lies  beneath  our  eyes,  in  the 
umanity  of  the  streets,  if  we  have  but  the  vision  and  the  point  of 
view!" 

The  author  of  "London  Voluntaries"  missed  more  than  he  knew 
in  dying  without  a  view  of  Sloan's  series  of  etchings,  known  as  "New 
York  Life,"  and  his  transcripts  in  oils,  notably  "The  Rathskeller," 
"The  Picnic  Ground."  "The  Foreign  Girl,""  "The  Haymarket," 
and  "The  Coffee  Line." 


T 


HE  scenes  represented  in  the  etchings  range  from  Fifth  Avenue 
during  the  afternoon  driving  hour  to  the  slum  roof-tops  on 
a  sweltering  midsummer  night.  Sloan  has  made  them  as 
brutally  frank  and  as  inherently  humorous  as  life  itself.  He  has  put 
in  all  the  warts  and  jocular  curves.  jNIrs.  Grundy  would  disapprove 
of  many  of  these  bald  depictions,  but  the  man  who  finds  the  essence 
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"roofs — SUMMER    NIGHt"  :    ETCHING   BY   JOHN    SLX)AN. 

of  romance,  tragedy  and  humor  in  actuality  will  probably  go  back 
to  them  again  and  again  with  an  ever-deepening  appreciation  not 
only  of  their  relentless  truthfulness  but  of  their  significance  in  show- 
ing the  trend  of  some  phases  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  style  civilization. 
Among  the  paintings,  perhaps  the  best  known  are  "The  Raths- 
keller," "The  Picnic  Ground"  and  "The  Coffee  Line,"— often  mis- 
called "The  Bread  Line,"— as  these  three  canvases  have  attracted 
no  little  attention  when  they  have  been  exhibited  on  various  occasions. 
"The  Coffee  Line,"  which  received  honorable  mention  at  the  Car- 
negie Institute  in  nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  the  most  talked  of  pic- 
ture of  the  entire  exhibition,  and  it  was  largely  the  strong  impression 
which  Sloan  made  at  that  time  that  brought  about  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  head  instructor  of  the  Art  Students'  League  of  Pittsburgh. 
Sloan  and  his  brother  revolutionaries  are  often  called  "iVpostles  of  the 
Ugly,"  but  the  critic  who  first  applied  the  phrase  must  never  have 
seen  his  "  Foreign  Girl,"  a  beautiful  and  trenchantly  handled  study 
of  robust  femininity,  with  graceful  unconventional  pose  and  Uving 
flesh  tints.  "The  Rathskeller"  gives  us  a  gUmpse  of  a  scene  below 
o-round  in  the  heart  of  metropoHtan  Philadelphia — a  place  of  gloomy 
corners,  filled  now  with  bibulous  mirth  and  the  rattle  of  steins  and 
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now  with  the  spirit  of  imminent  tragedy  which  hovers  over  the  demi- 
monde. On  "The  Picnic  Ground,"  which  was  shown  at  the  nineteen 
hundred  and  six  and  seven  National  Academy,  a  bevy  of  city  hoydens 
are  romping  through  a  game  of  tag.  They  are  evidently  guests  at 
—  "outing     given  by  a  political  association  in  the  vicinity  of  East 


an 


Fourteenth  Street,  and  Sloan  has  preserved  for  us  here  a  vivid  sUce 
of  familiar  observation.  The  scene  of  "The  Coffee  Line"  is  Madison 
Square  on  a  bitter,  blustery  night  in  winter  when  the  shivering  unem- 
ployed are  forming  a  ragged  waiting  line  at  the  rear  of  a  hot  coffee 
wagon.  Startling  in  its  fidelity,  the  picture  displays  Sloan  in  one  of 
his  most  tense  and  dramatic  moods.  It  is  as  great  a  depiction  and  as 
biting  a  commentary  upon  the  social  system  of  our  big  cities  as 
Stephen  Crane's  unforgetable  prose  sketch  entitled  "The  Men  in 
the  Storm,"  or  one  of  Gorky's  poignant  little  masterpieces. 

JOHN  SLOAN  is  classed  as  a  member  of  what  is  known  in  our 
academic  art  circles  as  the  " Revolutionaiy  Gang,"  or  the  "Black 
School."  To  speak  more  plainly,  he  belongs  to  that  coterie  of 
earnest  American  realists  of  which  Robert  Henri  and  George  Luks 
are  noteworthy  members.  In  common  with  Luks  and  many  of  the 
others,  his  work  has  suffered  rejection  time  and  again  at  the  hands  of 
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official  juries  of  selection,  although  a  few  of  his  canvases  have  been 
hung  at  exhibitions  at  different  times,  on  which  occasions  they  have 
aroused  the  interest,  not  to  say  the  enthusiasm,  of  the  discerning. 

Sloan  was  born  in  the  lumbering  community  of  Lock  Haven, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  second  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one.  He  studied  in  the  evenings  for  a  term  or  two  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  l)ut  in  general  he  may 
be  said  to  be  self-taught  in  art.  He  owes  much  of  his  deftness  and 
vivid  human  interest  to  his  long  newspaper  ajjprenticeship.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  staff  artist  on  the  Pit iladcl phia  Press.  It  is 
rather  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  that  Luks,  Shinn,  Glackens, 
and  one  or  two  other  brilliant  members  of  the  revolutionary  forces, 
were  also  newspaper  artists  during  the  chrysalis  stages  of  their  re- 
spective careers.  Indeed,  the  illustrated  Anierican  newspaper  seems 
destined  to  become  a  training  school  for  American  painters  in  almost 
the  same  degree  that  it  has  become  a  training  school  for  American 
novelists.  Through  his  journalistic  work  Sloan  developed  a  rapidity 
of  execution  and  a  clear-cut,  incisive  facility  of  expression  in  varied 
forms,  which  he  might  never  have  gained  in  any  other  way.  He  early 
learned  to  handle  the  etcher's  needle  with  a  measure  of  distinction, 
but  he  did  not  take  up  painting  until  about  ten  years  ago.  His  first 
canvases  were  all  done  in  a  much  lower  key  than  that  which  he  now 
affects.  "Independence  Square,"  "The  Look  of  a  Woman,"  "Violin 
Player."  "Boy  with  Piccolo,"  "Dock  Street,  Philadelphia,"  and 
"Tugs,"  are  the  names  of  the  best  examples  of  his  first  serious  work 
in  oils.  Somber  in  tone  these  pictures  are,  almost  without  exception, 
but  interesting  to  a  degree. 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  four  Sloan  left  Philadelphia,  and  since 
then  he  has  made  his  home  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City  in  a  pic- 
turesque top-story  den  on  West  Twenty-third  Street,  just  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  seething  Tenderloin.  New  York  is  to  him  America 
crystallized,  and  from  his  roof  or  liis  studio  windows  he  can  watch 
the  pageant  of  humanity  stream  by  in  all  its  million  phases.  He 
has  not  traveled  to  distant  lands  for  material  or  sought  to  surprise 
Hfe  and  nature  in  unfamiliar  guises,  but  has  taken  the  subjects  that 
are  commonest  and  nearest  at  hand  and  limned  them  forth  with  the 
strong,  sure  strokes  of  a  man  who  sees  life  with  clear  eyes  and  knows 
how  to  interpret  that  which  he  sees. 
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JT  ]MAY  be  as  you  step  out  of  the  train  at  Niirnberg — 
in  spite  of  all  the  trolleys  you  have  taken  to  shrines 
of  the  past — that  the  waiting  trams,  the  sense  of  busy 
life  about  the  station,  will  come  to  you  with  a  sense  of 
shock.  Perhaps  for  you  the  name  of  Niirnberg  calls 
up  images  of  gorgeous  processions  of  the  guilds  be- 
tween high  gabled  houses  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  serene  figure  of  Hans  Sachs  in  the  arched  doorway  of  his 
house,  the  austere  face  of  Albrecht  Diirer  bending  over  his  work 
beside  one  of  the  mullioned  windows  we  see  in  his  pictures.  Yet, 
after  all,  there  is  the  rugged  Frauenthor  close  to  the  modern  station. 
We  must  pass  under  it  as  of  old  to  enter  the  town.  And  that  is 
typical  of  the  Niirnberg  that  was  and  is.  The  Niirnberg  of  today  is 
a'  prosperous  modern  town,  but  the  past  is  there  beside  it,  under  it, 
through  it.  The  first  shock  of  that  impression  of  modernity  is,  one 
realizes,  a  superficial  impression.  It  is  in  a  sense  the  same  Nurnberg 
as  of  old;  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  memories  of  which  there  are  visible 
reminders  at  every  step.  Niirnberg  was  always  busy  and  prosperous, 
and  after  a  while  it  comes  to  one  that  it  is  more  right  and  suitable 
that  it  should  preserve  its  traditions  and  contribute  its  share  to  the 
world's  work  today  instead  of  being  merely  a  monument  to  its  beauti- 
ful past. 

Niirnberg,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  free  city  of  the  empire 
imtil  eighteen  hundred  and  six.     Since  then  it  has  belonged  to  Ba- 


■■6' 

>j,ate 
varia.     Its  castle,   the   Kaiserburg,   which  dates  from  the  eleventh 

.„j    in     r-nnimnn     to 


century,  belongs  in  common  to  the  Bavarian  and  Prussian  royal 
families,  and  it  is  there  they  stay  when  \asiting  the  city.  It  is  a  fine, 
simple  old  structure,  not  the  least  interest  of  which  lies  in  its  beautiful 
old  paneled  ceilings  and  old  porcelain  stoves — though  the  chapel 
contains  some  pictures  by  the  elder  Holbein,  Wohlgemuth  and  Krafft. 
If  Nurnberg  is  one  of  the  places  you  have  visited  in  your  dreams 
before  your  feet  have  actually  walked  its  streets,  you  will  not  want 
to  go  sight  seeing  at  once,  or  begin  by  following  your  excellent  and 
indispensable  Baedeker.  You  will  just  want  to  walk  through  the 
strong  old  Frauenthor  up  the  Konigstrasse  past  the  thirteenth  century 
church  of  St.  Lorenz — noting  its  sculptured  portal  perhaps  without 
studying  its  detail,  and  saving  the  beautiful  old  glass  windows  and 
sculpture  and  carvings  within  for  a  later  time.  You  pass  some 
beautiful  old  houses  with  dark  carved  wood  ornamentation,  and  you 
pass  over  the  bridge  where  the  policeman  will  let  you  stop  and  dream 
over  the  reflections  of  the  houses  in  the  Pegnitz,  provided  you  follow 
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traffic  rules  and  keep  to  the  right-hand  path.  A  few  years  ago  one  of 
the  parallel  bridges  that  had  little  houses  built  upon  it  all  the  way 
across  was  declared  unsafe  and  torn  down.  You  are  fortunate  if 
your  first  visit  to  Niirnberg  was  before  this  picture  making  landmark 
disappeared. 

You  pass  the  Frauenkirche,  reserving  enjoyment  of  its  treasures 
also  for  a  future  hour,  but  you  stop  to  smile  at  the  quaint  little  "  Goose 
Man,"  a  small  bronze  figure  of  a  peasant  carrying  a  goose,  which 
stands  over  a  fountain.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  monuments  of 
Niirnberg.  You  pass  the  Schoner  Brunnen  with  its  numerous 
bronze  statues  and  the  Rathaus,  which  was  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  (Quite  a  modern  building!)  You  pass  St.  Sebaldus  and 
the  little  chapel  of  St.  Moritz,  and  you  may  want  to  stop  at  once  at  the 
little  Bratwurst  Glocklein  which  leans  cosily  against  the  chapel,  a 
little  beer  and  sausage  resort  of  ancient  origin.  Patrons  can  barely 
squeeze  into  the  narrow  room,  where  newly  cooked  sausages  steam 
at  the  entrance,  and  the  best  of  Bavarian  beer  is  served  in  steins  that 
look  as  though  they  might  be  survivals  from  the  days  of  Hans  Sachs. 
Indeed  Sachs'  own  stein  is  solemnly  exhibited  to  you,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  local  celebrities  centuries  long  since  gone  into  dust,  but  whose 
names  live  after  them. 

Then  you  walk  all  about  the  little  town,  lingering  longest,  per- 
haps, by  the  ancient  fortifications  and  the  oldest  and  crookedest 
streets — a  poor  part  of  the  town  now — -where  the  houses  are  centuries 
old  and  you  more  than  half  expect  to  meet  Eva  Pogner  around  the 
corner  arm  in  arm  with  her  father,  where  you  can  easily  imagine  the 
riot  following  upon  Beckmessers  serenade  and  the  scandalized  night- 
capped  heads  appearing  at  all  those  high  windows  against  a  back- 
ground of  candle  light.  Then  when  you  have  seen  it  all  you  are 
ready  to  wander  about  the  dim  aisles  of  the  old  churches,  to  spend 
hours  in  the  indescribably  wonderful  old  museum  which  is  a  sup- 
pressed Carthusian  monastery  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  ex- 
amine at  your  leisure  the  treasures  it  contains.  If  you  want  to 
appreciate  to  the  utmost  the  achievement  of  Niirnljerg's  artist- 
artisans,  you  will  realize  it  there.  Not  to  speak  of  the  wonderful 
wood  sculptures,  the  old  wrought  iron  locks  alone  are  sufficient  mate- 
rial for  an  important  museum.  A  school  of  design  might  be  founded 
upon  its  examples.  You  will  want  to  visit  St.  Catherine's  Church 
which  was  long  used  by  the  Meistersdnger  as  their  school  and  where, 
you  remember,  Eva  Pogner  met  young  Walther  von  Stolzung,  and 
where  the  apprentices  teased  David  and  Walther  with  their  delectable 
taunting  song — for  if  you  love  "Die  Meistersinger"  it  must  be  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  with  all  your  sense  of  Niirnberg. 
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THE   SPEIX  OF  NTJRNBERG 

ANOTHER  place  in  which  to  Hnger  and  dream  dreams  is  the 
Albrecht  Diirer  house,  which,  except  for  its  Lack  of  complete 
furniture  and  household  utensils,  probably  looks  as  it  did  m 
the  <-reat  artist's  time.  You  can  buy  beautiful  prints  of  his  engrav- 
ino-s^there  for  a  mark  apiece.  There  are  other  houses  m  Nurnberg 
equally  wonderful,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  see 
them.  The  simple  kindlv  Bavarians  are  proud  of  their  past  and 
its  rehcs,  and  if  courteously  approached  vnW  show  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  to  the  stranger. 

The  (^uide  books  will  tell  you  about  the  pictures  by  Albrecht 
Diirer  and  von  Kulmbach,  the  carved  wood  and  bronze  statues  of 
Wohlo-emuth,  Riemenschneider,  Krafft  and  Veit  Stoss,  the  stained 
glass  "and  the  wonderi'ul  smith  work  of  Nurnberg;  one  cannot  very 
well  experience  the  aesthetic  joy  of  them  without  seeing  them,  but 
if  you  have  not  yet  seen  Nurnberg  and  yet  divine  that  you  will  love 
it  and  want  to  picture  it,  imagine  instead  the  time-stained  houses, 
the  steep  red-brown  roofs,  the  turrets  and  strong  stone  towers  and 
walls,  the  slow  brown  river  upon  whose  banks  the  Meistersanger 
met  for  their  contests  of  verse  and  song.  There  are  fascinating 
junk  shops,  too,  along  the  banks  of  that  river  where  occasional  treas- 
ures may  be  found.  You  may  see  a  woman  lean  out  of  the  window 
and  draw  up  a  pail  of  water  from  the  river  for  her  needs,  and  it  makes 
modern  plumbing  seem  a  poor  tiling,  although,  alas,  the  woman 
would  probably  prefer  the  brass  faucet  if  she  had  it!  There  are 
places  other  than  museums  and  cathedrals  where  you  want  to  hnger, 
and  which  are  just  as  true  a  part  of  Nurnberg  past  and  present. 
There  are  the  toy  shops,  for  one  thing.  Did  you  reahze  that  Ger- 
mans were  the  first  organized  manufacturers  of  children's  toys  and 
that  they  have  always  been  a  specialty  of  Niirnberg?  The  most 
fascinating  objects  for  small  children  are  to  be  found  there— very  dit- 
ferent  from  the  unimaginative  marvels  of  modern  toy  structures  with 
which  our  toy  shops  are  filled. 

Nurnberg  has  its  comfortable  modern  hotels,  not  so  grossly  pre- 
tentious as  to  offend— just  comfortable.  It  has  quainter  and  cheaper 
quarters  that  are  clean  and  satisfactory.  It  has  interesting  and  in- 
expensive old  restaurants  like  the  Goldene  Posthorn.  Then  there  are 
other  memories  of  Nurnberg,  unimportant  yet  somehow  persistent 
when  important  facts  escape  the  mind.  There  is  the  Tiefer  Brun- 
nen  near  the  Vestnorthor  Thurm  where  the  stone  dropped  does 
not  send  up  its  ghostly  splash  in  the  water  for  several  seconds.  There 
are  the  grim  torture  chambers  in  the  Kaiserburg  where  the  dread 
Iron  Virgin  still  stands,  a  hollow  iron  figure  lined  mth  spikes  into 
which  the  victim  was  thrust;  and  there  are  other  equally  gnsly  re- 
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minders  of  a  picturesque  but  less  humanitarian  age.  There  is  that 
old  lime  tree  in  the  castle  court  said  to  have  been  planted  in  ten 
hundred  and  two  by  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Second — 
and  how  the  perfume  of  lime  trees  is  bound  up  with  all  one's  mem- 
ories of  Germany ! 

Niirnberg  is  not  one  of  those  ancient  European  cities  where  one 
feels  the  dominance  of  the  kings  and  nobles  and  of  the  rich  luxurious 
class.  It  is  noted  for  what  is  called  its  domestic  architecture,  and 
that  fact  speaks  volumes.  For  while  the  government  was  originally 
in  the  hands  of  its  patrician  families,  it  was  wrested  from  them  by 
the  civic  guilds  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  true  the  nobles  won 
it  back  again,  and  bitter  feuds  continued  for  some  time  to  exist  be- 
tween the  two  parties — which  however  seemed  not  to  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town  both  in  art  and 
industries.  Nurnberg  was  obviously  never  a  poor  city.  The  hap- 
piness of  a  moderate  and  relatively  equal  prosperity  is  impressed 
upon  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that  wonderful  period,  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was,  like  Augsburg,  one  of  the 
chief  depots  of  trade  between  Germany,  Venice  and  the  East,  and 
w^e  can  imagine  in  one  of  their  impressive  religious  ceremonials  or  one 
of  those  gorgeous  processions  of  the  guilds,  that  strange  wonderful 
Oriental  stuffs  were  worn  by  its  citizens  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
native  fabrics. 

How  is  one  to  give  any  adequate  impression  of  the  art  treasures 
of  Nurnberg!  Continental  cities  contain  many  of  greater  importance 
in  one  sense.  Perhaps  it  is  only  when  one  is  in  love  with  Germany 
and  under  the  spell  of  Mediawalism  that  Nurnberg  seems  so  unique, 
so  rare,  so  different  from  any  other  place.  It  is  small,  for  one  thing, 
and  one  can  realize  it  intensely  without  the  fatigue  that  the  most 
interesting  of  siglit  seeing  must  cause  when  wonder  is  piled  on  wonder. 
You  can  sit  in  the  beautiful  old  St.  Lorenz  under  the  many  colored 
light  of  its  fifteenth  century  windows,  you  can  marvel  at  the  wonder- 
ful sense  of  life  imprisoned  in  the  old  wooden  carvings,  you  can 
dream  over  the  look  of  the  enduring  old  walls  in  the  late  sunlight, 
you  can  wander  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  beautiful  stone  cloisters 
of  the  museum.  It  is  a  place  for  dreams — one  of  the  places  where 
one  feels  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  Eastern  belief  that  the  spirits 
of  persons  and  events  live  on  in  some  inex])licable  way  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  stone  walls  that  sheltered  them.  Albrecht  Durer, 
Adam  Krafft,  Yeit  Stoss,  Peter  Vischer,  the  brass  founder,  Michael 
Wohlgemuth.  Hans  Pleydenwurff,  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet, 
each  and  all  have  left  something  behind  them  more  than  their  tan- 
gible works.     Perhaps  that  is  the  real  spell  of  Nurnberg. 
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RECLAIMING  THE  DESERT:  THE  TRANSFOR- 
MATION OF  ARID  LANDS  INTO  FARMS  AND 
HOMES:  THE  QUICKENING  OF  NEVADA:  BY 
FORBES  LINDSAY 

[Editor's  Note:  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  which  The  Craftsman  is  publish- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  prospective  settler,  in  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  treat  exhaustively 
the  work  of  reclaiming  Western  lands  by  means  of  irrigation  projects.) 

HEN  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  started  a 
stream  of  seekers  after  sudden  wealth  across  the  con- 
tinent, there  was  no  more  dreaded  portion  of  their 
perilous  journey  than  the  desolate  stretch  of  sun-baked 
desert  between  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  was  a  forbidding  country,  unin- 
habited, save  for  a  few  nomadic  bands  of  hostile 
Indians.  Bare  buttes,  gray  sage  and  bunch  grass  filled  the  landscape. 
Under  a  cloudless  sky  and  through  a  haze  of  alkali  dust,  the  prospect- 
ing parties  made  their  way  across  the  arid  tract  of  four  hundred  miles. 
Men  and  beasts  dying  of  thirst  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  bleached 
bones  marked  the  trail  with  sinister  significance.  When  the  gold 
seekers  gained  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  pass,  they  looked  back  upon 
that  grim  region  of  silence  and  death  with  shuddering  repulsion  and 
hastened  forward  to  the  land  of  promise — and  disappointment. 

And  yet  in  this  deathlike  wilderness  were  life  and  wealth — latent, 
it  is  true',  but  not  the  less  present  in  abundance — life  in  the  rich  soil, 
copious  store  of  water  and  untold  gold  and  silver  in  the  rocks.  But 
all  this  was  as  a  closed  book  to  the  "forty-niners"  who  painfully 
plodded  across  the  plateau  of  Nevada.  They  left  it  as  they  found  it 
— an  untouched  waste — and  so  it  remained  for  about  a  decade,  until 
the  secret  of  its  mineral  treasures  was  discovered. 

Then  the  solitude  of  the  desert  was  broken  by  numerous  mining 
towns,  and  the  hum  of  industry  resounded  among  the  hills.  Nevada 
awoke  and  grew  and  flourished  until  her  population  numbered 
seventy  thousand.  But  the  outpour  of  gold  and  silver  had  not  bene- 
fited the  territory.  It  had  laid  no  foundation  for  a  permanent  and 
prosperous  community  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  seventies 
the  located  mines  began  to  fail,  half  the  population  migrated  to  more 
promising  fields.  Grazing  began  to  assume  important  proportions 
and  crops  of  hay  were  raised  through  rude  and  easy  methods  of  irri- 
gation. Still,  the  possibilities  of  the  dormant  soil  were  not  suspected. 
The  opening  of  this  century  brought  Nevada  a  rich  return  of 
prosperity.  Miners  flocked  to  the  newly  discovered  Tonopah  gold 
fields,  and  towns  sprang  up  on  every  hand.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  crossed  the  State  with  its  niain  line,  and  other  roads  threw 
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spurs  into  it.  The  stream  of  gold  began  to  run  again  even  more 
plenteously  than  in  the  days  when  the  famous  Comstock  lode  fed  it. 

But  though  Nevada's  treasure  oave  millions  to  many  capitahsts 
and  made  thousands  of  miners  rich,  though  it  built  railways,  con- 
structed telegraph  systems  and  started  factories,  the  region  that  was 
the  source  of  all  these  beneficences  hardly  gained  anything  from 
them.  The  output  of  the  mines  went  east  and  west.  It  stimulated 
San  Francisco  and  strengthened  New  York.  It  promoted  public 
utihties  beyond  the  borders  of  the  territory,  and  the  men  made  wealthy 
by  it  took  their  money  elsewhere  to  spend. 

Nevada  set  her  foot  upon  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  sound  and 
permanent  prosperity  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  nineteen 
hundred  and  five.  This  was  the  third  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  day  upon  which  the  first  unit  of 
the  great  Truckee-Carson  project  was  formally  opened.  The  waters 
that  rushed  through  the  headgates  of  the  works  gave  promise  of 
greater  ultimate  wealth  than  the  mines  will  ever  yield  and  of — what 
is  of  greater  consequence — a  citizen  population  attached  to  the  soil 
and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  With  the  irrigation  of  her 
marvelously  rich  land,  Nevada  has  entered  upon  the  first  stage  of 
true  and  lasting  development. 

THE  Truckee-Carson  project  w'hen  completed — and  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  work  has  been  done— will  open  to  settlement  by 
small  cultivators,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  land,  will  afford  homes  to  fifty  thousand  persons  on  farms 
and  occupation  to  many  additional  thousands  in  the  towns  included 
in  the  tract  or  adjacent  to  it.  The  project,  in  its  entirety,  will  cost 
nine  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  will  create  an  immediate  aggregate 
value  of  eighteen  millions  and  a  prospective  value  of  at  least  twice 
that  amount.  A  few  years  hence  the  crop  from  this  area  '5\'ill  sell 
in  a  single  year  for  as  much  as  it  has  cost  to  reclaim  the  land.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  section  offering  greater  advantages  in 
the  matters  of  climate,  soil,  markets  and  transportation  facilities. 

Nevada  is  the  driest  of  the  arid  States  and  the  most  thinly  popu- 
lated division  of  our  country.  Its  area  is  equal  to  that  of  Italy,  which 
has  seven  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  many  inhabitants.  Less  than 
four  per  cent,  of  Nevada's  territory  is  occupied  by  farms  and  only 
one  per  cent,  of  it  is  improved.  But  this  rich  region  w^ll  eventually 
be  settled  as  closely  as  is  the  contiguous  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  its 
irrigated  lands  will  support  half  a  million  people,  forming  compact 
communities,  devoted  to  intensive  cultivation  on  small  farms.  INIines 
decrease  in  value  with  operation,  but  every   day's   intelligent  labor 
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expended  upon  the  soil    enhances  its  worth    and    its    capacity   for 
supporting  population. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  corner  in  the  southeast,  the  State 
of  Nevada  lies  within  the  Great  American  Basin,  which  embraces 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  its  domain,  a  region  equal  in  extent  to 
the  combined  areas  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Delaware,  West  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey.  Although  in  reality  a  plateau  with  average  elevation  of  tour 
thousand  feet,  this  territory  is  relatively  a  huge  depression  shut  in  on 
every  side  by  mountain  systems  and  interspersed  by  minor  I'anges, 
with  peaks  rising  to  altitudes  of  ten  and  twelve  thousand  feet.  The 
rivers  that  originate  in  the  enclosing  walls  of  this  Basin,  having  no 
outlet,  either  flow  into  the  lakes  and  evaporate  or  expend  themselves 
over  the  surface  of  the  sands.  Conserving  this  waste  flow  and  dis- 
tributing the  waters  over  the  fertile  arid  lands  is  the  problem. 

The  Truckee  and  Carson  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  gain  the  interior  of  the  State  by  flowing  in  a  northeast- 
erly winding  course  through  the  mountains.  The  former,  previous 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  emptied  into  Pyramid 
and  Winnemucca  lakes  and  the  latter  lost  itself  in  Carson  Sink. 
These  rivers  flow  parallel  to  each  other  and  at  one  point  are  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  apart. 

The  plan  evolved  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Taylor,  the  en- 
gineer responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  project,  entailed  the 
diversion,  by  means  of  a  dam  and  a  great  canal  thirty  miles  in  length, 
of  the  waters  of  the  Truckee  into  the  Carson  drainage,  and  the  union 
of  the  rivers  in  a  long  depression  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  acre-feet. 
A  few  miles  beyond  this  artificial  lake  another  diversion  dam  directs 
the  combined  flow  into  two  large  canals  which  are  the  feeders  for  a 
system  of  distributing  ditches  aggregating  hundreds  of  miles  in  length. 

The  scheme  is  simple  in  its  conception,  but  much  money  and  hard 
work  have  been  expended  on  its  accomplishment.  By  the  utilization 
of  a  number  of  upper  lakes  for  flood  storage,  and  the  conservation, 
in  the  manner  described,  of  the  flow  of  the  Truckee  and  Carson 
rivers,  the  priceless  waters  which  for  ages  have  run  to  waste  will 
make  fruitful  thousands  of  farms. 

The  Easterner  is  apt  to  entertain  very  erroneous  ideas  about 
the  Desert.  He  pictures  it  as  a  flat,  featureless  waste  of  sand,  in- 
tensely hot  and  hardly  habitable.  He  forgets  that  many  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  had  their  birth  and  growth  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  most  fruitful  spots  in  the  world 
today — -such  as  the  States  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  for  instance — are 
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reclaimed  arid  lands.  Nor  can  he  appreciate  that  indefinable  charm 
■yvliich  the  desert  exerts  over  all  who  dwell  within  it.  The  man  who 
has  lived  for  a  few  years  under  the  influence  of  the  opalescent  atmos- 
phere, the  warm  subdued  tints  of  herbage  and  hills  and  the  pungent 
smell  of  sage,  seldom  desires  to  forsake  them  and,  if  he  does  so,  can 
never  shake  off  the  yearning  to  return. 

The  dweller  who  makes  his  home  in  Nevada  sacrifices  nothing  of 
the  essential  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life.  Indeed,  in  almost  every 
particular,  the  conditions  are  preferable  to  those  that  prevail  in  the 
older  agricultural  sections  of  the  humid  region.  Isolation,  which  is 
usually  one  of  the  chief  detriments  to  farming,  is  not  to  be  feared  here, 
for  the  majority  of  the  units  in  the  irrigated  area  are  forty  and  eighty 
acres,  which  will  necessitate  close  settlement  and  the  establishment 
of  numerous  small  towns.  The  climate  is  exceptioiuilly  invigorating 
and  dry,  so  that,  while  the  readings  of  the  thermometer  may  be  more 
extreme  than  in  Eastern  States,  the  sensible  temperature  is  not  so. 
There  is  abundance  of  fine  scenery  and  good  hunting  to  be  had  with- 
in a  few  hours'  ride  of  any  homestead  "under  the  ditch." 

BUT  the  chief  concern  of  the  settler  is  with  lands  and  crops, 
markets  and  transportation.  The  soil  on  the  Truckee-Carson 
tract  is  of  many  varieties  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  any  of  the  plants  which  thrive  in  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
The  bench  lands  are  sandy  and  well  drained,  and  in  many  places 
afford  the  protection  from  frost  necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  fruit.  The  bottom  lands  are  heavier  in  texture  and  suitable  to  the 
raising  of  fodder,  cereals  and  vegetables.  But  whatever  its  character, 
the  land  of  Nevada,  when  subject  to  the  magic  touch  of  water,  yields 
abundantly.  The  section  irrigated  by  the  Government  is  nearly 
free  from  alkali  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  loss  of  crops  from  this 
source.  To  make  "assurance  doubly  sure,"  however,  a  system  of 
drainage  has  been  installed  which  includes  every  farm  on  the  project. 
Portions  of  the  Truckee-Carson  tract  have  been  farmed  with 
marked  success  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  homesteads  at  present  open  to  settlement,  not  to  mention 
the  equally  desirable  railroad  lands  included  in  the  project.  The 
former  are  sub-divisions  varying  in  size  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  according  to  the  location  and  character  of  the  lands; 
the  average  being  eighty  acres.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  may 
secure  one  of  these  farms  by  making  a  selection,  filing  his  claim, 
complying  with  the  simple  requirements  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
and  taking  up  actual  residence  within  six  months.  The  charge  for 
water  right  is  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  operation  and 
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maintenance,  forty  cents  per  acre  per  year.  The  water  charge  is 
carried  over  a  period  of  ten  years  in  equal  instalments,  but  the  first 
payment  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  entry. 

The  agricultural  development  of  the  past  two  years  in  the  Carson 
Valley  has  proved  that  some  of  the  richest  land  falling  within  the 
Government  irrigation  system  is  owned  by  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  It  is  conveniently  located  along  the  line  of  the  road 
and  can  be  bought  at  an  average  jjrice  of  five  dollars  an  acre  on  easy 
terms  of  payment.  Inseparable  from  its  purchase,  how'ever,  is  the 
condition  that  the  settler  shall  apply  to  the  proper  Government 
oflScer  for  a  water  right  within  ninety  days  of  sale. 

Honest  intelligent  labor  will  insure  in  a  few  years  to  any  settler 
on  these  lands  a  comfortable,  independent  livelihood  and  provision 
for  the  future  of  his  family.  Some  have  attained  this  assured  position 
in  the  brief  time  since  the  opening  of  the  first  unit  of  the  project.  A 
moderate  amount  of  capital  is  needed  in  making  a  start,  as  it  would 
be  anywhere.  One  thousand  dollars,  at  least,  should  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  settler  taking  up  virgin  land  on  the  Truckee-Carson 
tract.  In  case  he  enters  eighty  acres,  nearly  three  hundred  dollars 
will  be  consumed  in  meeting  the  first  water  assessment  and  the  filing 
charges.  A  house,  barn,  well,  fences,  farm  machinery,  horses,  tools, 
seed  and  household  furniture  will  be  needed.  As  no  returns  can  be 
expected  from  the  soil  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  provisions  for 
the  family  and  feed  for  the  stock  must  be  bought.  The  prices  of 
everything  are  high  in  this  new  country  at  present,  a  condition  to  the 
advantage  of  the  established  farmer  who  is  a  seller  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  is  a  buyer.  A  new  settler  may  complain  of  paying  ten  dollars 
a  ton  for  hay,  but  in  his  second  year  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  that 
price  for  it. 

A  number  of  men  have  succeeded  here  with  considerably  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars  to  start  with,  but  they  are  exceptions,  not  to  be 
followed  as  guides.  One  case  is  cited,  how'ever,  to  show  the  possibil- 
ities open  to  the  energetic  settler  in  this  wonderful  western  land. 
A  mechanic,  without  any  experience  of  farming,  filed  a  homestead 
on  the  Truckee-Carson  project  in  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  He 
possessed  four  hundred  dollars,  but  contrived  to  make  a  living  for  his 
family  by  doing  odd  jobs  at  his  trade  until  such  time  as  the  land  was 
in  condition  to  support  them.  In  his  first  year  he  planted  a  small 
patch  of  ground ;  in  his  second  he  had  sixteen  acres  under  cultivation ; 
in  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  he  seeded  forty  additional  acres,  but 
owing  to  the  adverse  season,  got  little  from  it.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  he  harvested  over  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  last  fall.  His 
garden  and  chickens  and  cow  supplied  the  family,  and  his  land  is  now 
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in  such  a  condition  that  he  can  rely  upon  it  for  a  Hving  without  re- 
sorting to  liis  trade.  Today  he  would  not  take  four  thousand  dollars 
for  his  homestead.  This  man  owes  his  success  to  hard  work,  the 
use  of  common  sense  methods  in  farming  and,  not  a  little,  to  the  aid 
of  his  wife  and  two  children. 

THE  community,  already  a  numerous  one,  is  receiving  constant 
additions  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  settlers  are  from  humid  regions  and  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  irrigation.  This,  however,  is  but  a  slight  handicap.  Short 
experience  suffices  to  put  an  intelligent  man  in  the  proper  way  of 
treating  irrigated  land  and  the  Government  has  made  special  pro- 
vision tor  instruction  in  the  matter  by  the  establishment  of  a  model 
farm  at  Fallon,  where  the  settler  may  learn  the  general  principles 
of  irrigation,  and  also  ascertain  the  crops  for  which  his  individual 
land  is  best  adapted. 

The  tract  contains  several  post-office  towns  of  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants  each.  Along  the  line  of  the  railroad  are  strung  at  short 
intervals  hamlets  that  will  eventually  grow  into  busy  centers.  The 
town  of  Fallon,  which  is  the  seat  of  Churchill  County  and  the  geo- 
graphical, social  and  commercial  center  of  the  project,  is  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  This  place,  which  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Government  irrigation  work,  now  has  a  popula- 
tion approximating  fifteen  hundred,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  It  does 
an  extensive  business  with  the  mining  camps  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains^and  is  the  distributing  point  for  territory  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles.  Fallon  has  many  beautiful  homes  and  shaded  streets,  for 
trees  were  planted  here  as  long  ago  as  thirty  years.  It  boasts  a  public- 
school  building  and  a  high-school  building,  which  cost  in  the  aggre- 
gate twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  in  the  Carson  Valley  lands  that  have  been  continuously 
cultivated  during  forty  years  with  no  diminution  of  yield  and  without 
the  employment  of  artificial  fertilizers.  Now,  alfalfa,  the  potent 
soil|renovator,  is  extensively  grown.  Three  crops  of  four  or  five  tons 
per  acre  are  secured,  after  which  stock  may  be  pastured  in  the  field 
for  two  or  three  months.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  forage  in  Nevada. 
It  sells  for  six  or  eight  dollars  a  ton  in  the  stack,  but  some  thrifty 
farmers  get  the  maximum  returns  by  carr^dng  their  crops  to  the  nearby 
mining  camps,  where  twelve  dollars  a  ton  is  paid  for  hay,  and  hauling 
back  ore  to  the  railroad. 

Nevada  wheat  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  in  quality.  The 
average  acre  vield  is  about  thirty-five  bushels.  But  the  Experiment 
Station  Farm  at  Reno  produces  twice  as  much,   and  seventy-five 
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AN    ONION  FIELD    IN    A    MODEL    FARM    AT    FALLON, 

NEVADA. 

ALFALFA   IS    THE    PRINCIPAL    FORAGE   IN    NEVADA, 

SEALING  FOR  $6.0O  AND  $8.0O  A  TON  IN  THE  STACK. 


SHOWING    HOW    THEY    CULTIVATE    CAB- 
BAGE   IN    FALLON,     NEVADA. 


A    COUNTY    FAIR    IX    A    WESTERN    TOWN 
IS   A  PROUD   MOMENT    FOR   THE   FARMER. 


A  BIKUSEYE  VIEW  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  MILES  OF 
THE     TRUCKEE-CARSUN     PROJECT. 

FIG  1  TRUCKEE  river;  FIG.  2,  DIVERSION  D.^M  •,  FIG.  3, 
W.^DSWORTH;  FIG.  4.  CARSON  river;  FIG.  5.  CARSON 
KtSERVOIK;    FIG.    6,   CARSON    SINK;    FIG.    7,   FALLON;    FIG.   8, 

leetville;  FIG.  9,  hazen;  fig.  io,  soda  lake. 
FOURTEEN-FOOT     CORN     AT     TRUCKEE-CARSON. 
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MAIN     IRRIGATION     DAM,    TRUCKEE 
RIVER. 


HEADCATE    DROP,    TROCKEE-CARSON 
IRRIGATION    PROJECT,    NEVADA. 
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bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  raised  at  Lovelace,  on  land  that  had 
been  but  once  irrigated.  The  home  demand  is  so  much  in  excess  of 
the  supply  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  ship  outside  the  State  and, 
in  fact,  other  sections  are  largely  drawn  upon.  This  is  true  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  produce.  Indeed,  it  v,i\\  be  many  years  before  Nevada 
raises  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  domestic  call,  the  food  stuffs 
which  her  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce  in  abundance. 

x\ll  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown  easily  and  with  large  yield  on 
the  tract.  Nevada  potatoes,  which  are  described  as  "bunches  of 
meal  done  up  in  clean  bright  sacks,"  have  gained  so  wide  a  reputation 
and  command  so  high  a  price  at  distant  points  that  large  quantities 
of  them  are  sent  to  other  States.  Ten  tons  of  potatoes  are  commonly 
produced  from  an  acre  and  sold  at  an  average  price  of  two  cents  per 
pound.  Garden  fruits  of  many  varieties  are  being  grown  throughout 
the  valley.  One-fourth  of  an  acre  in  such  produce  will  supply  a 
family  Hberally  and  leave  a  quantity  for  sale. 

Fruit  trees  planted  by  early  settlers  are  now  beginning  to  bear, 
and  give  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  hardy  varieties  such 
as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots  and  cherries  thrive  in  this 
section.  Nevada  apples,  in  particular,  are  distinguished  for  excel- 
lence in  color  and  flavor.  There  are  hundreds  of  localities  in  the 
valley  especially  favorable  to  their  cultivation,  and  if  the  right  varieties 
are  planted  in  such  places,  large  profits  may  be  relied  upon,  as  the 
home  demand  is  met  for  the  most  part  by  importation. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Nevada  will  become  one  of  the  leading 
beet  producing  States.  The  earth  is  rich  in  the  elements  of  plant  food 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  this  root  and  the  almost  constant  sunshine 
is  favorable  to  it.  Professor  H.  W.  Wiley  has  said  that  "there  is  no 
other  State  in  which  the  reports  are  more  favorable.  The  uniform 
excellence  of  the  samples  cannot  be  the  result  of  accident,  but  must 
be  due  to  the  favorable  influences  of  Nevada's  soil  and  climate." 
The  establishment  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  by  the  erection  of  a 
factory,  or  more  than  one,  will  soon  be  accompHshed. 

STOCK  raising  is  the  oldest  agricultural  industry  of  Nevada.  It 
maintains  important  proportions,  but  its  methods  are  under- 
going a  radical  change.  Alfalfa  is  becoming  the  chief  agency 
in  stock  raising,  and  fattened  cattle  go  to  the  market  from  the  field 
rather  than  from  the  range.  Even  the  large  range  owners  supply  their 
animals  with  cut  food  during  the  season  in  which  grazing  is  scant. 
One  ranch  alone  uses  twenty  thousand  tons  or  more  of  hay  in  this 
manner  every  winter.  The  small  farmer  is  beginning  to  see  the 
philosophy  of  feeding  his  crop  to  a  few  head  of  cattle,  thus  making 
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the  farm  a  factory  for  the  conversion  of  raw  material  into  a  finished 
food  product  and  securing  to  himself  the  ultimate  and  intermediate 
profits. 

In  tliis  connection  a  much-neglected  industry  offers  an  excellent 
field  for  the  new  settler  and  a  sure  way  of  making  a  good  start.  Tons 
of  butter  are  brought  into  Nevada  from  Utah  and  Cahfornia  every 
month.  Nevertheless,  the  local  product  is  so  superior  as  to  com- 
mand higher  prices  in  the  markets  of  those  States  than  most  of  the 
native  output.  This  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  in  Nevada  a  sufficient  number  of  creameries,  by  many  times,  to 
supply  the  home  demand.  No  better  opportunity  for  profitable 
enterprise  than  this  can  be  found  in  the  State. 

For  many  years  to  come,  Nevada  \vill  fall  short  of  meeting  her 
own  requirements  in  the  matter  of,  farm  products.  At  present  only 
a  small  proportion  of  her  consumption  of  food  stuffs  is  represented 
by  the  home  production.  And  her  population  is  increasing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  her  agricultural  development  is  progressing.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  the  State  will  supply  her  own  needs  and  ship 
a  large  surplus  beyond  her  borders.  No  difficulty  need  be  anticipated 
in  finding  ready  markets.  Fallon  is  nearer  to  San  Francisco  than 
is  Los  Angeles  and  the  former  city  will  always  be  a  ready  purchaser 
of  live  stock,  poultry,  grain  and  dairy  produce.  Almost  daily,  car- 
loads of  chickens  pass  through  Hazen  bound  for  California  from 
Eastern  States.  Carson  Valley  is  as  close  to  tide  water  as  are  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  one-third  the  distance 
from  the  coast  that  Chicago  is  from  New  York.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  New  York  market  and  European  ports  will 
be  reached  as  cheaply  by  the  farmers  of  the  Truckee-Carson  tract 
as  by  those  of  Illinois. 

The  Carson  Sink  Valley  offers  opportunities  in  almost  every  line  of 
industry.  It  is  a  virgin  field  in  which  agriculture  is  at  its  inception 
and  manufacturing  not  yet  started.  The  reclamation  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  with  a  family  on  every  eighty 
acres  will  necessitate  the  establishment  of  many  new  towns,  and  will 
greatly  add  to  the  populations  of  existing  urban  centers.  These  will 
furnish  an  extensive  field  for  mercantile  business.  All  mechanical 
industries  that  depend  on  agriculture  for  their  material  may  here  find 
favorable  location.  The  irrigation  system,  through  drops  advantage- 
ously placed  along  the  lines  of  canal,  will  develop  a  large  amount  of 
power  which  will  be  available  to  manufacturers. 
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THE  GREAT  WHITE  PLAGUE:  ITS  COST, 
CURE  AND  PREVENTION:  BY  CHARLES  HAR- 
COURT 

IT  IS  only  by  a  broad  and  retrospective  view  that  we 
can  approximate  a  realization  of  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  medicine 
since  the  comparatively  recent  times  of  Harvey  and 
Priestly.  The  conflict  with  disease  is  compli- 
cated by  the  constantly  increasing  adverse  conditions 
which  grow  out  of  our  latter-day  social  economy. 
And  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  advanced  attainment  of  the  medical 
profession  entails  a  handicap  upon  its  efforts  inasmuch  as  it  involves 
antagonism  to  the  natural  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
phrase  "incurable  disease"  has  almost  passed  out  of  use.  Young 
persons  suft'ering  from  complaints,  wliich  had  they  lived  in  a  past 
generation  would  have  carried  them  off  before  reaching  manhood, 
are  now  kept  alive — as  a  ship  which  has  sprung  a  leak  is  caulked 
and  coddled  into  port — and  permitted  to  transmit  their  diseases  and 
defective  constitutions. 

But,  despite  the  difficulties  in  its  way,  the  science  of  hygiene  has 
accomplished  marvelous  results  and  has  made  headway  against  all 
the  diseases  which  are  either  created  or  fostered  by  the  health-de- 
stroying conditions  of  our  too  material  civilization  save,  perhaps, 
those  that  aftect  the  nervous  system.  Great  decrease  in  the  mortality 
from  malaria,  enteric  fever,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  typhus  and  smallpox 
has  been  effected.  Plague,  leprosy  and  cholera  have  almost  disappeared 
from  Europe  and  America,  while  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers 
these  were  the  causes  of  many  deaths. 

The  general  decline  in  infectious  diseases  has  included  tuber- 
culosis, notwithstanding  that  our  social  development  has  set  up  many 
factors,  such  as  overcrowding,  pauperism  and  excessive  labor,  favor- 
able to  its  growth.  In  almost  all  civilized  countries  the  death  rate 
from  phthisis  has  shown  a  marked  diminution  during  the  past  half- 
century.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  the  most  widespread  and  active 
of  the  diseases  from  which  the  races  of  the  western  hemisphere  suffer. 
Tuberculosis  is  the  cause  of  death  to  upward  of  eleven  per  cent, 
of  our  people;  and  this  is  considerably  more  than  any  other  single 
cause.  Of  the  two  sexes,  females  exhibit  the  greater  susceptibihty 
to  the  disease, — this,  probably,  because  in  general  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  lives  is  spent  indoors.  The  mortality  returns  from  the 
cities  are  heavier  than  those  from  the  rural  districts ;  but  the  difference 
is  not  so  marked  as  might  be  supposed.  There  are  two  factors  of 
special  significance  in  this  connection.  One  is  the  fact  that  the  effect 
of  the  farmer's  healthful  outdoor  occupation  is  largely  offset  by  the 
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unhygienic  conditions  which  prevail  in  his  house.  The  other  point, 
which  is  quite  generally  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  mortality 
statistics,  is  that  persons  who  go  from  the  country  to  the  city  and 
there  contract  fatal  diseases — and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  lingering 
complaints  such  as  consumption — commonly  return  to  their  homes 
to  die. 

THE  immigi-ants  to  our  country,  of  whom  the  port  of  New  York 
receives  one  million  or  more  a  year,  furnish  a  large  proportion 
of  our  consumptives.  But,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  they 
are  exceptionally  healthy  on  arrival.  The  majority  of  them  have 
been  accustomed  to  outdoor  living  and  an  environment  entirely 
different  from  that  in  which  they  settle  down.  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  Watchorn  has  said:  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  stream  of  immigration  pouring  into  this  country 
is  so  nearly  absolutely  unattended  by  this  dread  disease  as  to  render 
it  a  mighty  important  factor  in  securing  social  conditions  favorable 
to  individual  immunity."  In  other  words,  if  we  should  give  these 
people  ordinary  facilities  for  keeping  healthy,  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  become  rapidly  diseased,  they  would  be  as  potent  an  element 
for  good  as  they  are  for  evil  in  this  matter.  When  New  York's 
laboring  population  is  universally  provided  with  light  and  airy  homes 
and  workshops,  the  greatest  step  toward  the  eradication  of  tubercu- 
losis from  the  community  will  have  been  taken.  By  precisely  such 
measures,  the  city  of  Liverpool  has  effected  a  marked  decline  in  the 
disease  among  its  inhabitants  in  recent  years.  The  new  Tenement 
House  Law  of  New  York,  for  the  passage  of  which  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  is  largely  responsible,  is  an  important  movement  in 
the  same  direction. 

Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  the  great  preventives  and  curatives. 
Consumption  cannot  maintain  a  hold  upon  people  who  take  plenty 
of  pure  oxygen  into  their  lungs  sleeping  and  waking.  Tuberculosis 
in  any  of  its  forms  was  extremely  rare  among  the  Indians,  if  not 
entirely  unknown  to  them,  before  the  advent  of  the  whites.  Like 
the  negroes  and  other  members  of  savage  races  that  have  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  civilization,  the  aborigines  of  this  continent 
displayed  an  unusual  degree  of  susceptibility  to  pulmonary  diseases. 
Since  the  Indian  has  begun  to  change  the  manner  of  his  life,  taking 
insufficient  exercise,  over-clothing  himself,  consuming  alcohol  and 
living  in  a  stuffy  log  cabin,  tuberculosis  has  laid  a  constantly  increas- 
ing hold  upon  him,  so  that  now  it  is  much  more  frequently  manifest 
in  the  red  man  than  in  his  white  neighbor. 

The  Caucasian  peoples  have  combined  to  fight  this  fearful  enemy 
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of  the  white  man.  In  no  other  concern  is  international  cooperation 
so  complete  and  harmonious.  Nor  are  these  joint  efforts  confined 
to  scientists  and  medical  practitioners.  Associated  with  these,  and 
no  less  effectively  active  than  they,  are  government  officials,  business 
men,  philanthropists,  civic  reformers,  educators,  architects,  journal- 
ists, and,  in  short,  all  manner  of  laymen. 

No  matter  what  the  cost  of  eradication  and  prevention,  it  must 
be  an  economical  measure,  to  say  nothing  of  its  human  aspect.  Con- 
sumption is  a  wasting  disease.  The  victim's  vitaUty  is  gradually 
sapped  and  his  utility  is  usually  impaired  or  destroyed  years  before 
death  releases  him.  Thus,  the  loss  to  individuals,  their  families, 
and  the  communities  to  which  they  belong,  is  in  the  aggregate  enor- 
mous. The  total  cost  to  the  United  States,  according  to  Professor 
Irving  Fisher,  exceeds  one  billion  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  about  two-fifths,  or  more  than  four 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars,  falls  on  others  than  the  con- 
suniptive. 

To  ehminate  the  material  waste  and  the  suffering  entailed  by 
tuberculosis,  any  amount  of  pubhc  expenditure  would  be  justified. 
Nor  would  the  outlay  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  all  desirable 
preventive  and  curative  measures  be  as  great  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  in  recent  years  committed  itself  to  the 
expenditure  of  ten  miUions  of  dollars  a  year  on  roads  and  one  hundred 
miUions  on  the  deepening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Neither  of  these  pro- 
jects will  compare  for  a  moment  in  beneficial  results  with  the  eradi- 
cation of  tuberculosis  from  the  State,  which  could  be  effected  at  a 
much  less  cost. 

Philanthropists  and  charitable  organizations  are  generously  sup- 
porting the  crusade,  but  the  work  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  such 
agencies  to  accomplish.  Every  State  and  municipality  in  the  country 
should,  and  ultimately  must,  make  provision  for  the  proper  care  of  its 
indigent  consumptives.  The  great  majority  of  the  afflicted  belong 
to  the  wage  earning  class  with  small  means.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  develop  the  disease  and  die  unnecessarily  because  their  limited 
means  will  not  secure  for  them  protection  and  relief. 

Many  medical  authorities  maintain  that  from  seventy-five  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  persons  who  contract  tuberculosis  might  be 
restored  to  health  if  they  could  be  subjected  to  the  proper  treatment 
before  reaching  the  third  and  final  stage  of  development.  It  would 
be  less  expensive  to  the  community  to  save  these  lives  than  to  allow 
them  to  be  sacrificed. 

But,  vitally  important  as  it  is  to  give  every  incipient  case  a  chance 
for  recovery,  no  measures  will  be  so  effective  in  decreasing  the  prev- 
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alence  of  tuberculosis  as  those  which  are  designed  to  provide  for  the 
institutional  care  and  segregation  of  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
cases.  These  it  is  that  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Removal  of  the  sources  of  infection  is  a  factor  of  such  potency 
as  to  overcome  in  large  measure  the  effects  of  unsanitary  living  con- 
ditions. In  large  cities,  where  there  is  much  congestion  of  the  popu- 
lation and  extensive  segregation  of  consumptives,  marked  decline 
in  the  mortality  from  the  tuberculous  affections  has  been  experienced. 
In  New  York  we  are  effecting  a  decided  control  of  the  disease  by 
treating  it  in  the  same  manner  as  other  dangerously  contagious  com- 
plaints. Compulsory  notification  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  required, 
and  the  removal  by  force,  if  necessary,  to  appropriate  places  of  treat- 
ment of  such  tubercular  individuals  as  are  a  menace  to  their  neigh- 
bors. Every  victim  of  phthisis  in  New  York  has  the  opportunity 
of  being  treated  and  segregated  in  a  hospital  for  twenty-one  weeks. 

IN  ADDITION  to  these  broad  and  general  measures,  there  are 
many  others  that  should  be  adopted  by  municipal  authorities, 
and  doubtless  will  be  at  no  distant  date.  If  once  the  people 
clearly  understand  that  consumption  is  a  disease  curable  and  pre- 
ventable, they  will  insist  that  the  conditions  causing  and  fostering  it 
be  removed.  First  and  most  imperative  of  the  reformative  steps 
necessary  is  the  removal  of  all  the  crowded  tenements  and  unsanitary 
dwelling  places  from  our  cities,  and  the  securing  to  the  poorest  of  the 
people  a  reasonable  amount  of  air  and  light.  Tuberculosis  is  a  "pes- 
tilence that  walketh  in  darkness."  Its  germ  thrives  in  dirt  and  gloom 
and  weakens  in  the  sunshine.  It  should  be  a  legal  requirement  that 
every  room  in  a  dwelling  house  or  factory  should  be  an  "outside" 
room  in  the  sense  of  freely  admitting  fresh  air  and  daylight. 

Urgent  is  the  need  for  improvement  in  our  methods  of  street  clean- 
ing. The  dust  of  a  large  city  is  laden  with  the  germs  of  disease.  All 
thoroughfares  should  be  flushed  at  least  once  in  every  twenty-four 
hours  and  never  swept  while  dry.  For  the  same  reason,  ashes  and 
garbage  should  always  be  sprinkled  before  being  moved 

The  less  prominent  sources  of  infection  are  legion,  and  attention 
can  be  called  to  but  a  few.  PubHc  drinking  cups  are  undoubtedly 
the  frequent  means  of  conveying  disease  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  so  also  are  telephone  instruments.  The  writer  has  always 
beheved  that  the  cutter  which  is  to  be  found  on  every  cigar  counter 
is  a  powerful  agency  for  infection.  Men  who  use  these  contrivances 
commonly  put  the  cigar  in  their  mouths  before  inserting  it  in  the  cUp. 

Until  quite  recently  the'%iedical  profession  entertained  the  most 
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erroneous  ideas  about  tuberculosis,  and  the  general  public  is  only 
now  entering  upon  the  first  stage  of  enlightenment.  Among  the  most 
important  truths  that  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
disease  are  the  facts  that  it  is  curable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  that  it  is  never  inherited.  The  child  of  a  tubercular  mother  may 
have  a  constitutional  tendency  to  consumption,  and,  under  the  usual 
circumstances,  will  probably  contract  it  at  an  early  age  from  the 
mother's  milk  or  some  other  immediate  source  of  infection.  But  it 
is  not  born  with  the  disease,  and  if  it  should  be  taken  from  the  mother 
immediately  after  birth  and  reared  under  favorable  conditions,  it 
would  have  an  ordinary  chance  of  avoiding  contagion.  Tuberculosis 
is  one  of  the  most  contagious  of  diseases,  but  it  is  not  inheritable. 

Consumption  is  the  most  active  but  not  the  most  potent  of  the 
diseases  which  afiiict  us.  Few  of  the  far-reaching  causes  of  death  are 
more  subject  to  repression  and  even  eradication.  None  of  them 
affords  greater  scope  to  the  individual  to  guard  himself  against  attack, 
or,  if  infected,  to  recover  his  health,  provided  he  takes  timely  measures 
to  that  end.  For  this  reason,  and  because  hygiene  is  a  more  effective 
factor  than  medicine  in  the  matter,  pubHc  education  is  the  most 
powerful  agency  that  can  be  employed  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

There  is  no  present  subject  of  study  in  our  pubUc  schools  which 
would  have  as  great  disciplinary  value  as  the  teaching  of  simple 
facts  about  tuberculosis.  It  should  be  the  subject  of  open  lectures 
in  all  our  schools.  The  pupils  should  be  subjected  to  periodical 
medical  examination,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  completing  their 
school  course,  when  those  exhibiting  the  disease  or  a  tendency  toward 
it  should  be  advised  as  to  future  occupation. 

ClergjTnen  who,  in  general,  display  a  growing  tendency  to  carry 
their  exhortations  beyond  the  province  of  religion,  may  do  valuable 
service  to  their  congregations  by  urging  the  campaign  against  con- 
sumption from  the  pulpit.  This  is  a  matter  that  touches  everybody, 
and  when  universal  concern  and  activity  shall  have  been  awakened, 
the  end  will  be  in  sight.     Tuberculosis  can  be  practically  wiped  out. 

In  America  and  most  European  countries,  striking  declines  in  the 
mortality  from  this  plague  have  been  effected  in  late  years.  And  it 
is^the  hope  of  conservative  scientists  that  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
children tuberculosis  will  be  as  rare  as  is  leprosy  among  western 
nations  at  the  present  time. 

As  has  been  said,  consumption  is  contractible  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  spread  of  the  disease  is  mainly  due  to  ignorance  and 
neghgence.  Afflicted  persons  commonly  live  with  their  families 
under  conditions  which  include  no  provision  for  guarding  against 
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contagion.  Frequently  the  victim  takes  the  attitude  that  he  is  hope- 
lessly doomed  and  speedily  falls  into  a  pathetic  indifference  to  his 
own  fate  and  the  safety  of  those  about  him.  Such  a  person  becomes 
an  active  center  of  infection  from  which  disease  radiates  in  numerous 
directions.  His  breath,  his  spittle,  the  utensils  that  he  uses  and  the 
rooms  he  occupies  are  all  sources  of  infection. 

In  the  first  stage  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  not  necessary,  perhaps  not 
advisable,  that  the  person  afflicted  should  be  segregated.  But  he 
should,  without  delay,  secure  reliable  advice  as  to  the  course  to  follow 
in  seeking  recovery,  and  his  family  should  be  informed  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  contagion.  The  knowledge  in 
question  is  readily  accessible  in  all  our  large  centers  of  population. 
There  are  now  many  associations  devoted  to  aiding  the  poor  in  the 
circumstances  under  consideration.  Medicine  is  of  little  use  and 
the  patent  nostrums  advertised  as  "consumption  cures"  are  positively 
injurious.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  alcohol  is  a 
remedy  for  tuberculosis.  Its  use  is  conducive  to  the  disease  and  it  has 
no  curative  property  whatever. 

The  three  chief  agencies  for  recovery  are  fresh  air,  rest  and  nour- 
ishment. A  sufficiency  of  good  food  is  often  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
consumptive,  and  rest  is  equally  difficult  of  realization,  but  he  can 
generally  contrive  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  oxygen  and  sunlight,  and 
these  are  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  the  other  factors.  Physi- 
cians are  rather  too  apt  to  advise  patients  to  go  West.  No  doubt  if 
they  can  stay  long  enough  to  be  completely  cured,  removal  to  a  favor- 
able climate  is  desirable.  But  many  a  man  is  unnecessarily  discour- 
aged by  his  inability  to  follow  such  a  course.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  chances  of  recovery  are  about  as  good  in  the  home  as  anywhere 
else,  if  the  right  conditions  prevail.  Fifty  dollars  will  build  a  hut  in 
the  back  yard  wliich  wuU,  in  many  cases,  afford  all  the  necessary 
facilities  for  a  return  to  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  sanitarium,  especially  when 
considered  from  the  disciplinary  point  of  view,  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and  it  should  always,  if  possible,  be  the  resort  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  primary  stage  of  tuberculosis.  The  work  of  these  institu- 
tions is  often  unreasonably  discredited.  Patients  who  have  received 
the  most  marked  benefit  from  their  treatment  return  to  the  environ- 
ment and  occupation  in  which  they  contracted  the  complaint,  suffer 
a  relapse  and  die.  In  such  cases,  the  friends  of  the  victim  generally 
condemn  the  methods  of  the  sanitarium  as  "no  good,"  whereas  a 
change  in  the  unfavorable  domestic  surroundings  and  vocations  might 
have  insured  the  deceased  a  long  lease  of  life. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES:  ONE  DESIGNED 
FOR  BUILDING  IN  EITHER  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 
AND  THE  OTHER  A  FARMHOUSE 


IT  is  now  several  years  since  we  began 
designing  Craftsman  houses  and,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  we  have 
during  that  time  been  giving  to  the 
subscribers  of  The  Craftsman  working 
drawings  free  of  charge,  these  drawings 
to  be  utilized  by  the  architect  or  builder 
selected  by  the  owner.  This  plan  is  still  in 
full  force,  but  finding  that  in  some  cases 
the  owner  of  the  house  desired  that  we 
supervise  the  construction  from  start  to 
finish,  we  have  recently  made  provision  to 
meet  this  need  also  by  organizing  The 
Craftsman  Home  Building  Company, 
which  either  cooperates  with  an  architect 
or  builder  approved  by  the  owner,  or 
assumes  entire  charge  of  the  construction 
as  well  as  the  planning  of  the  house. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  new  de- 
partment, we  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  asking  just  what  we  do,  upon  what 
basis  we  work,  and  what, — in  addition  to 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  con- 
struction throughout  is  as  good  as  it  can 
be, — is  the  advantage  to  the  owner  of  hav- 
ing his  house  built  in  this  way.  The  answer 
is  simple.  Directing,  as  we  do,  both  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  houses 
and  in  most  cases  also  the  laying  out  of 
the  grounds,  the  work  is  done  as  a  whole, 
each  part  of  the  work  being  kept  in  close 
relation  to  all  the  other  parts,  and  the 
plans  of  our  architect  being  carried  out 
exactly  as  he  directs.     In  addition  to  this, 


we  buy  all  our  material  at  wholesale  and 
give  to  the  owner  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
count, so  that  we  really  work  with  him 
upon  the  same  basis  which  prevails  in 
large  cooperative  purchasing  of  any  kind. 
Having  our  own  plumber,  we  buy  directly 
from  the  manufacturer  of  all  such  fittings, 
thus  saving  the  owner  the  retail  price  of 
what  plumbing  fixtures  are  needed,  which 
is  usually  added  to  the  sum  that  is  paid 
the  plumber.  The  same  principle  prevails 
throughout  the  decoration  of  the  house,  as 
we  supply  everything  at  wholesale  rates, 
effecting  a  saving  to  the  owner  which 
usually  is  considerably  over  the  amount  of 
our  own  commission  as  builders.  That  is 
the  economical  end  of  it,  but  what  we  con- 
sider the  chief  advantage  is  the  thorough- 
ness of  construction  which  we  absolutely 
guarantee.  Every  house  we  build  is  con- 
structed as  carefully  as  were  the  old  dwell- 
ings that  have  lasted  for  generations  and 
are  still  good  for  many  years,  and  having 
supervision  over  the  materials  that  are 
used,  we  are  in  a  position  to  see  that  noth- 
ing inferior  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  house. 

Of  course,  we  work  always  in  close 
touch  with  the  owner,  so  that  his  house  is 
to  the  last  detail  exactly  as  he  wants  it. 
While  we  build  only  houses  that  carry  out 
the  Craftsman  idea,  there  is  never  any 
question  as  to  the  plan,  because  the  owner 
wants  a  Craftsman  house  or  he  would  not 
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PLAN 


CEMENT    HOUSE. 


come  to  us  to  plan  and  build  it  and  it  is 
one  of  the  first  articles  of  our  belief  that  a 
dwelling  should,  to  the  fullest  extent,  carry 
out  the  individual  tastes  and  wishes  of  the 
owner.  It  does  not  affect  the  validity  of 
these  that  they  are  generally  modified  to 
some  degree  by  the  suggestions  that  we 
are  able  to  make  as  to  the  style  of  house 
that  is  best  suited  to  any  given  environ- 
ment, or  the  arrangement  of  grounds  that 
is  best  adapted  to  form  the  right  setting 
for  the  house. 

The  two  houses  illustrated  here  have 
been  planned  in  this  way,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  first  the  plans  are  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  Builders'  Oub,  whether 


or  not  they  are  carried  out  by  our  Home 
Building  Company.  This  is  a  large  cement 
house  suitable  for  town,  village,  or  coun- 
try, as  it  is  designed  on  simple  lines  that 
harmonize  with  almost  any  surroundings. 
The  walls  are  constructed  of  vitrified  terra 
cotta  blocks,  the  plastering  being  laid  di- 
rectly on  the  blocks  both  outside  and  in- 
side. The  foundation  and  parapet  of  the 
little  terrace  are  of  field  stone  laid  up  in 
black  cement. 

We  like  especially  the  design  of  the  en- 
trance, which  is  placed  at  the  corner  of 
the  house  where  the  living  room  projects 
beyond  the  reception  hall ;  the  corner  thus 
left  is  filled  by  the  terrace,  which  is  left 
open  to  the  sky.  Above  the  entrance  door 
the  wall   runs  up  straight  to  the  second 
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A      CRAFTSMAN      CEMENT       HOUSE 
FOR     TOWN    OR    COUNTRY, 


ENTRANCE    HALL    AND    STAIRCASE, 
SEEN      FROM      THE     LIVING      ROOM. 


A      CRAFTSMAN      FARMHOUSE 
TO   BE    BUILT    IN    BOGOTA,  N.  J. 


CHIMNEYPIECE    AND    FIRESIDE 
SEAT    IN     THE     LIVING     ROOM. 
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vealed.  The  slates  used  on  this  roof 
are  the  same  as  those  described  in  The 
Craftsman  for  November,  1908,  when 
an  illustration  was  given  of  an  old 
English  chapel,  the  slate  roof  of  which 
had  lasted  since  the  eighth  century. 
The  charm  of  these  slates  is  that  they 
are  rough  surfaced  and  uneven  at  the 
edges,  looking  more  like  slabs  of  split 
stone  than  like  the  small  neat  lozenges 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  associating 
with  the  name  of  slate.  They  are  laid 
rather  small  and  thin  at  the  ridge  pole, 
increasing  in  size  and  weight  as  they  go 
down  until  at  the  eaves  they  are  large, 
broad,  massive  looking  slabs  as  well 
suited  to  cement  construction  as  tiles. 
The  lines  of  the  big  roof  are  neces- 
sarily simple,  as  the  slates  are  much 
better  adapted  to  broad  unbroken  sur- 
faces than  they  are  to  the  more  con- 
ventional style  of  roof.  The  little  roof 
over  the  bay  window  in  the  reception 
hall  is  also  covered  with  slates  and 
serves  to  break  the  straight,  severe  line 
of  the  wall.    All  the  windows  are  case- 
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Story,  where  it  terminates  in  a  shal- 
low balcony.  Provision  is  made 
here  for  a  flower  box,  as  the  sever- 
ity of  the  wall  seems  to  demand  the 
relief  in  color  and  line  afforded  by 
a  cluster  of  plants  and  drooping 
vines.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is 
a  similar  construction,  for  in  place 
of  a  roof  above  the  dining  porch 
and  part  of  the  kitchen,  a  large 
open  balcony,  which  may  be  used  as 
a  sleeping  porch,  opens  from  two 
of  the  bedrooms.  This  balcony  is 
partially  shielded  by  the  cement 
parapet,  but  otherwise  is  open  to 
the  weather 

The  roof,  which  has  a  wide  over- 
hang,  is  covered  with  rough  heavj'    j^ffi^^^W 
slates  supported  on   strong  beams   »M«i£i*"-«>*-^'*»3''?«w»- 
and  girders  which  are  frankly  re- 
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Tirs^     "Floor  Plan. 


ments  and  their  grouping  forms  one  of 
the  distinctly  decorative  features  of  the 
construction. 

The  floor  plans  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  interior  is  arranged.  As 
is  usual  in  the  Craftsman  houses,  the  di- 
visions between  the  reception  hall,  living 
room  and  dining  room  are  only  suggested, 
and  the  dining  room  opens  with  double 
French  doors  upon  the  porch  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  which  may  be  left  open  or 
screened  in  summer  and  closed  in  winter 
for  a  dining  porch  or  sun  room.  Built-in 
bookcases  and  wide,  inviting  window  seats 
add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  as  well 
as  to  the  structural  interest  of  these  rooms, 
and  a  big  fireplace  in  the  living  room  serves 
as  a  center  of  attraction. 

The  kitchen  arrangements  are  compact 
and  convenient  and  not  an  inch  of  space  is 
wasted.     The  same  advantage  appears  in 
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the  arrangement  of  the 
bedrooms,  bath  room  and 
closets  on  the  second  floor 
and  the  little  hall  that 
opens  out  upon  the  balcony 
is  admirably  adapted  for 
use  as  an  upstairs  sitting 
room.  On  the  third  floor 
are  the  billiard  room  and 
bedroom  for  the  maid. 

High  wainscots  are  used 
throughout  the  reception 
hall,  living  room  and  dining 
room  in  this  house  and  the 
structural  effect  of  the  di- 
visions between  rooms  and 
of  the  staircase  and  landing 
is  typically  Craftsman.  The 
woodwork  in  all  these 
rooms  is  of  course  the 
same  and  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  it  gives  the 
keynote  to  the  whole  deco- 
rative scheme.  As  we  have 
planned  it  here,  the  wain- 
scot is  all  made  of  fairly 
wide  boards  V-jointed, — a 
device  that  is  much  less 
FARMHOUSE,  troublcsomc  and  expensive 
than  paneling  and  in  a 
house  of  this  character  is  quite  as  effective. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  wainscoting 
be  made  of  one  of  the  darker  and  stronger 
woods,  such  as  oak,  chestnut  or  cypress ; 
or  it  may  be  made  of  Southern  pine  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  way  we  have 
already  described  in  The  Craftsman. 
This  treatment  darkens  the  surface  of  the 
wood  and  brings  out  the  grain  by  char- 
ring,— much  after  the  Japanese  method  of 
treatment, — and  excellent  effects  are  ob- 
tained upon  pine  or  cypress.  Oak  and 
chestnut  do  not  lend  themselves  so  readily 
to  this  treatment,  as  the  color  quality  of 
these  woods  is  better  brought  out  by 
fuming  or  brushing  over  with  strong  am- 
monia. 

The  second  house  is  decidedly  a  farm- 
house, and  as  we  are  building  it  especially 
for  Mr.  Chester  A.  Lerocker,  at  Bogota, 
New   Jersey,   its   plans  are  not  open   for 
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extends    suf- 


general  use.  This  house  is  one  that  im- 
peratively demands  the  environment  either 
of  the  open  country  or  of  a  village  where 
there  is  sufficient  space  to  give  plenty  of 
grass  and  trees  as  its  immediate  surround- 
ings. The  walls  are  sheathed  with  rived 
cypress  shingles,  chemically  darkened  to 
a  brown  weathered  tint.  The  foundation 
is  of  field  stone  sunk  low  into  a  site  that 
has  not  been  too  carefully  leveled  oS.  Not 
only  does  this  irregularity  of  the  ground 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  house,  in 
emphasizing  its  relation  to  the  soil  upon 
which  it  stands,  but  it  is  utilized  in  a  very 
practical  way;  the  slope  at  the  back  being 
sufficient  to  allow  space  for  the  cellar  win- 
dows, while  at  the  front  it  is  high  enough 
to  bring  the  cement  floor  of  the  porch 
almost  upon  a  level  with  the  lawn.  Instead 
of  parapets,  the  spaces  between  the  pillars 
of  this  porch  are  occupied  by  long  flower 
boxes,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
screening  the  porch  to  some  degree  and  of 
adding  much  to  the  color  effect  of  the 
house.  The  broad  roof 
ficiently  to  shelter  the 
porch,  which  thus  has 
the  appearance  of  being 
recessed  under  the  wide- 
spreading  eaves,  and  the 
sweep  of  it  is  broken 
by  the  dormer,  with 
its  group  of  casements 
which  give  light  to  both 
bedrooms  and  the  sew- 
ing room  on  the  second 
floor.  The  windows  in 
the  rest  of  the  house  are 
in  groups  of  three  with  a 
double-hung  window  in 
the  center  and  a  case- 
ment of  the  same  height 
on  either  side. 

The  arrangement  of 
this  house  is  especially 
comfortable  and  conven- 
ient. The  entrance  door 
from  the  corner  of  the 
porch  opens  directly  into 
a  little  nook  from  the 
living    room,    which     is 


termed  by  courtesy  the  entrance  hall. 
Directly  opposite  the  door  is  the  stair- 
case, which  runs  up  three  steps  to  a  square 
landing  and  then  turns  and  goes  out  of 
sight  behind  the  wainscoted  wall  of  the 
living  room.  The  whole  wall  on  this  side 
is  taken  up  by  the  long  fireside  seat  of 
which  the  high  wainscot  forms  the  back. 
The  chimneypiece,  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  it,  is  a  massive  afifair  of  split  field  stone 
which  occupies  all  the  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  opening  that  leads  into  the 
dining  room.  The  stone  of  the  chimney- 
piece  extends  only  to  the  plate  rail  which 
runs  around  the  top  of  the  wainscoting, 
thus  preserving  an  unbroken  line  around 
the  room.  A  plain  frieze  of  sand-finished 
plaster  above  is  all  that  is  shown  of  the 
wall,  and  a  ceiling  of  the  same  rough 
plaster  is  crossed  by  heavy  beams. 

Back  of  the  dining  room  is  a  small,  con- 
veniently arranged  kitchen  provided  with 
counter  shelf  and  cupboards  instead  of  a 
pantry.  Upstairs  are  two  bedrooms,  a  tiny 
sewing  room,   bath   room  and   stair  hall. 
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CALIFORNIA  BARN  DWELLINGS  AND  THE 
ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOWS  WHICH  HAVE 
GROWN    OUT    OF    THE    IDEA 


WE  have  had  a  number  of  articles 
in  The  Craftsman  during  the 
past  few  years,  calling  attention 
to  various  notable  illustrations  of 
the  development  in  California  of  what  un- 
doubtedly is  an  original  idea  in  architec- 
ture based  upon  the  necessities  of  life  in 
that  particular  climate  and  environment. 
It  is  characteristic  of  American  life  that 
no  well-defined  architectural  style  seems 
to  rule  the  planning  and  construction  of 
these  buildings,  but  rather  there  is  much 
evidence  that  each  man  builds  exactly  the 
kind  of  house  that  suits  him,  and  the 
family  resemblance  that  exists  among 
them  is  the  result  of  climatic  conditions 
and  the  general  character  of  the  country. 
That  is,  these  are  the  obvious  reasons  that 
appear  on  the  surface,  but  anyone  who 
understands  the  life  and  character  of  the 
West  will  see  more  than  that,  for  he  will 
recognize  in  these  free-and-easy  comfort- 
able homes  with  their  low  broad  propor- 
tions, wide-eaved,  sheltering  roofs,  ample 
uncluttered  spaces  and  close  connection 
with  outdoor  life,  the  tangible  expression 
of  the  Westerner's  hearty,  rugged,  cordial 
personality,  which  holds  out  a  friendly 
hand  to  all  comers  and  believes  that  every 
stranger  is  a  good  fellow  until  something 
happens  to  prove  him  the  contrary. 

So  strong  is  this  spirit  still  in  California 
that  it  has  affected  the  greater  part  of 
modern  house  building.  In  the  country 
around  Santa  Barbara  and  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  there  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
probably  are  still,  a  number  of  dwellings 
comfortable  and  delightful  in  every  way, 
which  were  made  out  of  buildings  that  had 
been  originally  intended  for  barns.  The 
reason  for  this  was  in  the  first  place  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Someone  would 
buy  a  ranch,  plant  out  his  trees  and  vines 
and  put  up  his  barn.  In  those  days  it  was 
thought  necessary  for  the  house  to  be  a 
much  more  elaborate  affair,  for  Eastern 
traditions  still  ruled  the  numbers  of  East- 
ern people  who  found  homes  in  Southern 
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California.  Therefore,  the  building  of  the 
house  was  often  delayed  and  the  family  in 
the  meantime  "camped  out"  in  the  barn. 

Now  a  barn  built  of  redwood  or  even 
of  pine,  with  rough  boards  furred  from 
the  saw  and  big  dusky  spaces  fragrant 
with  the  scent  of  the  wood,  offers  a  most 
tempting  opportunity  to  the  instinct  of 
home  making.  Therefore,  partitions  were 
run  up,  seats  and  cupboards  were  built, 
big  chimneys  and  fireplaces  of  stone  or 
adobe  were  added,  hammocks  were  slung 
across  corners,  Navajo  blankets  were  hung 
on  the  walls  or  used  as  rugs  and  couch 
covers  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
barn  would  take  on  an  atmosphere  of  home 
comfort  and  careless  ease  and  good  fellow- 
ship that  was  not  to  be  had  in  the  most 
elaborately  planned  and  carefully  built 
dwelling  house.  Guests  from  town  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  be  invited  for  a 
week-end  to  one  of  these  barn  dwellings, 
and  the  children  had  the  time  of  their  lives 
in  romping  about  a  home  where  they  had 
plenty  of  room  for  play  and  there  was  not 
a  single  piece  of  furniture  that  could  be 
spoiled. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  dwelling 
proper  was  built  it  was  with  a  distinct 
sense  of  homesickness  that  the  family 
abandoned  the  happy-go-lucky  life  in  the 
barn.  That  was  when  the  original  idea  of 
a  conventional  dwelling  was  adhered  to, 
but  in  many  cases  the  barn  life  had  so 
modified  the  ideas  of  the  family  as  to  its 
needs  in  the  way  of  a  dwelling  that  the 
house  when  it  was  finally  built  took  on 
insensibly  the  character  of  a  modified  barn. 
In  other  cases,  the  house  was  never  built 
at  all  and  the  barn,  with  such  additions 
and  improvements  as  were  suggested  from 
time  to  time  bv  the  requirements  of  family 
life,  was  made  into  the  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

This  was  the  first  and  therefore  the 
absolutely  natural  expression  of  the  Cali- 
fornian's  love  for  plenty  of  room  and  a 
minimum  of  frills  and  French  polish   in 
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his  home.  At  the  present  time  it  is  prob- 
able that  few  people  build  barns  to  live  in 
even  temporarily ;  but  one  needs  only  to 
look  over  a  group  of  houses  like  those 
shown  here  to  see  how  the  idea  has  taken 
hold  and  rooted  itself. 

The  first  two  cottages  shown  are  simply 
little  barns  built  of  rough  boards  with  the 
seams  battened  with  narrower  strips.  TKe 
addition  of  a  little  porch  and  a  few  well 
proportioned  windows,  and  a  touch  of 
decoration  that  naturally  arises  from  the 
structure,  like  the  little  slatted  grille  above 
the  porch  in  the  second  cottage,  trans- 
forms them  into  houses.  They  are  very 
inexpensive  little  houses,  for  the  first  cot- 
tage, which  has  four  rooms  and  no  bath 
and  is  finished  inside  with  cloth  and  paper 
after  the  fashion  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  cost  only  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  second  house  cost  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  but  this  is  a  much  more  pre- 
tentious dwelling,  having  five  rooms  and 
a  bath,  although  one  thickness  of  boards, 
rough  on  the  outside  and  planed  on  the 
inside,  constitute  the  walls.  Of  course, 
this  style  of  house  would  do  only  in  a 
warm  climate  or  for  a  summer  camp  in 
our  Eastern  country.  But  they  are  good 
little  houses,  nevertheless,  and  have  a  very 
distinct  charm  of  their  own. 

The  second  page  of  illustrations  shows 
a  more  substantial  style  of  building, 
although  the  materials  are  almost  as 
primitive  as  those  just  described.  The 
house  shown  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
page  was  designed  and  built  by  the  owner 
and  cost  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
It  is  built  with  clapboarded  walls  and  a 
shingle  roof,  and  the  interior  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  usual  California  style. — 
a  big  fireplace  built  of  clinker  brick,  plenty 
of  built-in  furnishings,  a  generous  use  of 
wood  and  the  minimum  amount  of  furni- 
ture, draperies  and  bric-a-brac.  The  lower 
house  on  the  same  page  approaches  a  little 
more  nearly  to  the  Eastern  ideal  because 
its  interior  walls  are  plastered  and  it  has 
a  cement  porch  under  the  pergola.  This 
house  is  rich  in  built-in  bookcases,  win- 
dow seats  and  the  like,  and  the  ceilings  are 


beamed  with  plaster  panels  between.  There 
are  six  rooms  and  a  bath  and  the  house 
cost  about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

The  rustic  idea  is  carried  out  a  little 
more  elaborately  in  the  upper  house  shown 
on  the  third  page  of  illustrations,  for  here 
it  is  developed  until  it  becomes  intention- 
ally decorative.  The  exterior  walls  are 
sheathed  with  wide  rough  boards  and 
battens.  At  one  end  is  a  rustic  pergola  of 
unplaned  timbers  and  at  the  other  a  big 
clinker  brick  chimney.  The  front  veranda 
forms  an  outdoor  living  room  and  is 
approached  by  a  double  stairway  and  a 
lower  platform.  The  eaves  have  a  five- 
foot  extension  and  the  windows  are  all 
casements  with  diamond-shaped  lattices. 
The  interior  walls  are  like  the  outside, 
except  that  they  are  made  of  planed 
lumber  and  oiled.  The  ceiling  is  heavily 
beamed.  The  cost  of  this  house  was 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  but  it  contains 
eight  rooms  and  a  bath. 

The  house  on  the  lower  part  of  the  page 
is  the  first  of  a  group  of  three  plaster 
houses  and  shows  a  combination  of  wood 
and  plaster  which  is  attractive  in  a  way, 
but  rather  too  intentionally  decorative  to 
be  quite  sincere.  This  house,  which  con- 
tains nine  rooms  and  a  bath,  cost  forty- 
three  hundred  dollars.  It  was  built  after 
the  design  of  the  owner.  The  building 
shown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  last  page 
of  illustrations  is  not  a  dwelling,  but  a 
garage  and  gardener's  tool  house  com- 
bined. It  looks  exactly  like  a  plastered 
house  in  the  old  Mission  style,  however, 
and  could  easily  serve  as  a  model  for  one, 
with  its  projecting  wings  and  brick-paved 
terrace  covered  with  a  pergola.  The  cost 
of  it  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  last  house  of  all  is  pure  Mission, 
with  its  round  arches,  low  walls  and 
square  straight  lines :  the  only  touches  of 
decoration  are  the  broad  terra  cotta  frieze 
which  circles  the  exterior  walls  two  feet 
below  the  roof  line,  and  the  winged  lion 
which  breaks  the  space  below.  This  house, 
which  contains  ten  rooms  and  a  bath  and 
cost  nine  thousand  dollars,  is  a  very  good 
example  of  the  California  cement  house. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ARTS  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK: 
ITS  POSITION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  FINE  ARTS,  AND  WHY  IT 
IS  WORTH  WHILE:    BY  GARDNER  TEALL 


IX  its  constitution  the  National  Arts 
Club  of  New  York  clearly  sets  forth 
the  object  of  its  being  as  follows:  To 
promote  the  acquaintance  of  art  lovers 
and  art  workers  in  the  United  States  one 
with  another;  to  stimulate  and  guide  to- 
ward practical  expression  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  American  people ;  to  maintain  in 
the  city  of  New  York  a  club  house  with 
such  accommodation  and  appurtenances  as 
shall  fit  it  for  social  purposes  in  connection 
with  art;  to  provide  proper  exhibition 
facilities  for  such  lines  of  art,  especially 
applied  and  industrial  art,  as  shall  not  be 
otherwise  adequately  provided  for  in  the 
same  city ;  and  to  encourage  the  publica- 
tion and  circulation  of  news,  suggestions 
and  discussions  relating  to  the  fine  arts. 
Having  thus  at  the  outset  taken  a  public 
position  in  the  sphere  of  art  activities,  it 
is  not  impertinent  for  one  to  inquire  what 
it  has  been  doing  to  entitle  it  to  public 
consideration,  whether  or  not  it  has  proved 
worth  while,  and  whether  or  not  it  has 
followed  out,  or  has  attempted  to  follow 
out  its  plan  for  becoming  an  institution  of 
national  usefulness. 

With  a  membership  representing  every 
part  of  America,  the  progress  of  the 
National  Arts  Club  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  most  widespread  importance,  and  any 
criticism   affecting  its   relation  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  tine  arts  in  America,  or 
to  their  encouragement,  is  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  just  what  an  organi- 
zation of  the  sort  might  accomplish  for 
art  in  this  country  seems  very  clearly  to 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  founders. 
In  speaking  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Lamb,  one  of  the  charter  members,  and 
the  present  secretary  of  the  Club,  said: 
"W'e  had  organized  professional  societies 
and  guilds  galore,  working  for  profes- 
sional ethics,  and  again  for  professional 
selfishness,  but  we  did  not  have  in  all 
the  land  an  organization  where  all 
the  arts, — painting,  engraving,  sculpture, 
music,  poetry  and  the  drama,  by  what 
La  Farge  called  'collective  egotism,'  could 
get  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  dif- 
ferent groups  would  rub  elbows,  as  it 
were,  in  an  organization  that  should  be  a 
clearing  house  for  all  the  arts.  Never 
before  the  founding  of  our  club  had  art 
seemed  to  mean,  to  the  American  public, 
more  than  painting,  although  architecture 
had  come  to  be  so  interpreted  occasionally. 
Therefore  we  felt,  naturally,  that  some 
definite  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
layman  in  touch  with  the  connoisseur,  and 
the  artist  and  craftsman  with  both,  and 
that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  suc- 
cessfullv  through  constructive  and  recur- 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ARTS  CLUB 


rent  association.  Moreover,  the  founders 
of  the  National  Arts  Chib  desired  other 
organizations  to  endorse,  and  not  to  oppose 
its  organization,  and  therefore  we  felt  that 
its  mission  should  be  auxiliary  to  much 
that  already  existed,  as  expressed  in  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  initiative  of  that 
which,  as  yet,  had  not  come  into  being. 

"Perhaps  no  branch  of  the  arts  had 
been  more  neglected  than  industrial  art. 
Therefore  we  determined  that  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club  should  consider  it  within 
its  province  especially  to  encourage  applied 
and  industrial  art.  This  spirit  brought  into 
existence  the  National  Society  of  Crafts- 
men, now  less  than  three  years  old,  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  creation  and  sale  of 
products  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  to  main- 
tain a  permanent  exhibition  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Bureau  of  Information  for  crafts- 
men and  clients,  a  society  working  hand  in 
hand  with  and  under  the  roof  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club,  its  foster  parent. 

"In  connection  with  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement  we  knew  that  throughout  the 
United  States  there  were  workers  in  tex- 
tiles, pottery,  metal,  wood,  leather,  etc., 
who  wished  to  express  their  individual 
artistic  ideas,  freed  from  the  convention- 
alizing influences  of  factories  and  shops. 
As  matters  stood  they  were  limited  in  sell- 
ing their  products  to  the  necessarily  nar- 
row circle  of  their  acquaintance.  Thus, 
with  the  birth  of  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
the  National  Arts  Club,  there  was  pro- 
vided immediately  a  permanent  exhibition 
and  salesroom  where  handicraft  products 
could  be  shown  and  sold  and  where 
patrons  desiring  work  in  any  specific  craft 
could  be  put  in  touch  with  competent 
craftsmen.  To  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ard, to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good, 
the  society  needed  the  financial  support, 
naturally,  of  craftsmen  and  connoisseurs 
as  well  as  their  cooperation  in  other  ways, 
but  only  in  the  degree  that  it  might  by 
itself  earn  all  that  it  received.  Otherwise 
the  ethical  value  of  the  existence  of  the 
movement's  right  to  be  would  have  been 
negated.     Not  one  cent  has  the   Society 


accepted  or  ever  will  accept  as  a  charity, 
for  it  insists  on  finding  its  support  and 
maintenance  solely  in  the  encouragement 
of  those  who  can  appreciate  how  much 
a  movement  of  the  sort  may  be  made 
to  mean  in  the  artistic  development  of 
America." 

That  nothing  of  the  sort  before  existed, 
and  that  its  value  to  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement  in  this  country  is  a  practical 
one  is  well  expressed  in  the  comment  of 
the  Evening  Mail,  New  York :  "Their  in- 
ability to  sell  things  has  been  the  bane  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  movement  in  the  past. 
Enthusiasts  could  make  endlessly  and  fill 
their  houses  with  beautiful  objects — happy 
thing  in  itself,  no  doubt — but  what  im- 
pression could  they  make  on  the  battle- 
ments of  ugliness  if  they  could  never  con- 
nect with  the  people  in  a  commercial  way? 
Now  they  have  their  operating  agencies 
and  a  society,  and  a  steady  exhibition  like 
this  gives  them  a  chance  to  let  the  pur- 
chasing world  know  what  they  are  doing." 

As  Mr.  J.  William  Fosdick,  who  is  most 
thoroughly  an  artist  and  also  a  practical 
craftsman,  and  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Craftsmen,  remarked : 
"No  one  has  ever  been  asked  to  become  a 
member  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  or  of 
the  Society  for  other  than  the  reasons  ex- 
pressed in  the  Club's  creation.  Therefore, 
with  its  very  large  membership  it  ought  to- 
be  the  privilege  of  every  member  to  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  he  personally  has  of 
helping  to  promote  a  greater  and  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  the  arts.  Of  course, 
the  members  must  attain  to  a  realization 
that  they  have  received  the  gift  of  a  power 
to  work  for  artistic  ideals  hand  in  hand 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder.  This  would  lead 
to  the  full  accomplishment  of  everything 
the  National  Arts  Club  has  declared  itself 
to  stand  for.  The  crafts  movement  in 
itself  is  truly  so  important  a  movement 
that  untold  good  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  direction  alone,  even  were  nothing 
else  attempted.  However,  the  National 
Arts  Club  has  not  felt  that  it  has  been 
neglecting  anything  in  the  great  field  of 
art  endeavor." 
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Mr.  Spencer  Trask,  one  of  the  charter 
members,  the  present  president  and  one  of 
the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  National 
Arts  Club's  upbuilding,  feels  that  the  Club 
has  been  carrying  out  its  original  objects 
with  all  possible  faithfulness,  and  that  the 
very  few  modifications  in  its  policy  have 
been  the  slight  ones  necessitated  some  time 
ago  when  it  was  discovered  that  personal 
selfish  motives  had  occasionally  prompted 
persons  to  apply  for  membership  in  the 
hope  of  at  once  finding  a  sale  for  their 
pictures,  without  their  having  given  the 
least  thought  to  the  Club's  vital  and  under- 
lying principles.  Mr.  Trask  points  out 
that  the  growth  of  the  National  Society 
of  Craftsmen  indicates,  for  one  thing,  the 
definite  bearing  the  Club's  influence  has 
had  upon  shaping  the  course  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement  in  America,  and  he 
does  not  consider  that  the  National  Arts 
Club  has  neglected  any  of  its  opportuni- 
ties, opportunities  that  may,  in  the  future, 
be  further  met  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
by  the  added  income  derived  from  the 
revenue  that  will  accrue  from  the  increas- 
ing membership. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  are 
many  members,  Mr.  Lamb  among  them, 
who  feel  that  the  Club  has  not  accom- 
plished all  it  might  be  accomplishing  even 
with  its  present  resources.  As  an  out- 
sider, I,  with  others,  have  often  wondered 
why  the  National  Arts  Club  has  seemed 
to  neglect  the  splendid  opportunity  sug- 
gested in  its  constitution  by  that  interest- 
ing outlook  ofTered  in  its  declared  object 
"to  encourage  the  publication  and  circu- 
lation of  news,  suggestions  and  discus- 
sions relating  to  the  fine  arts."  There 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  publishing 
done  by  it,  a  thin  bulletin  now  and  then, 
occasionally  an  exhibition  catalogue,  but 
nothing  like  a  propaganda  through  far- 
reaching  permanent  literature,  literature 
that  would  place  it  in  the  position  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe  toward  the 
public  whose  tastes  they  would  lift  up. 
If  the  subscribing  to  the  few  magazines 
in  its  library  were  all  the  encouragement 
the  publication  and  circulation  of  art  news, 
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suggestions  and  discussions  were  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  National  Arts  Club, 
the  insertion  of  this  phrase  in  the  first 
section  of  its  constitution  would  be  a 
trivial  matter  indeed.  I  truly  believe  that 
with  all  it  has  had  to  do,  and  through  its 
struggle  to  accomplish  the  much  that  has 
been  done,  the  National  Arts  Club  has, 
for  the  time  being  only,  forgotten  this 
part  of  its  duty,  and  that  it  has,  uninten- 
tionally, thus  neglected  one  of  its  most 
golden  opportunities.  There  is  all  too 
little  of  the  right  sort  of  art  literature  in 
America, — serious  scholarly  work. 

This  matter  is  one  of  immediate  impor- 
tance since  it  suggests  that  without  this 
the  Club  would  ever  remain  helpless,  and 
its  usefulness  be  impaired  by  unsympa- 
thetic criticism  that  not  only  would  not  be 
evoked  but  could  be  combated  were  there 
a  way  for  its  purpose  and  its  work  to 
become  better  known  to  the  public. 

The  Club's  social  side  has  been  criti- 
cized as  a  triviality,  as  though  art  were 
ever  given  by  the  gods  to  be  a  thing  bottled 
and  set  apart  from  man,  his  life,  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation,  or  even  given  as  a 
thing  to  be  propped  up  on  an  easel  in  some 
distant  gallery.  Does  one  suppose  the 
Casa  Medici  was  merely  a  gallery,  the 
Gardens  merely  a  workshop,  Lorenzo's 
cabinet  only  a  rostrum?  Surely,  no. 
Intercourse  meant  something  to  the  artists 
of  the  Renaissance.  Probably  Albrecht 
Diirer,  back  through  the  centuries  to 
Niirnberg,  found  much  to  bring  out  the 
interpretation  of  the  art  within  his  soul 
in  communion  with  that  circle  which  he 
found  in  Wilibald  Pirkheimer's  house, 
where  the  ingenious  old  German  human- 
ists were  wont  to  congregate  and  talk  over 
everything  that  affected  the  broader  life, 
things  that  made  Petrarch  and  his  circle 
at  an  earlier  day  mean  something  to  the 
artists  of  his  time. 

Art  is  never  pedantry,  nor  is  it  solely 
paint:  nor  is  it  stone  nor  wood,  nor  yet 
merely  metal.  It  is  the  thing  that  gives 
in  the  shaping  of  all  these  materials  their 
message  to  the  responsiveness  of  the  soul 
in   humanity,   and  you   may   find   it  in   si 
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conversation,  in  a  smile,  sometimes  in  a 
frown,  but  always  in  contact  with  nature 
and  mankind.  Therefore  the  social  side 
of  the  National  Arts  Club  means  much  to 
art.  Those  to  whom  it  means  nothing  are 
those  who  enter  its  circle  merely  to  be 
amused.  If  the  majority  of  its  members 
fell  under  this  class  then  the  National 
Arts  Club  would  not  be  worth  while ;  but 
they  do  not.  I  myself  do  not  particularly 
understand  what  bearing  a  disquisition  on 
"The  Home  Life  of  the  Flamingo"  may 
have  had  upon  the  arts,  for  I  was  not 
present  on  that  interesting  occasion.  Yet 
have  I  any  right  to  imagine  it  had  none? 
I  presume  Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  have 
gone  into  ecstasies  over  flamingoes,  had 
he  had  a  chance  to  hear  anything  about 
them ;  which  only  makes  one  feel  sure  that 
anything  whatsoever  in  the  heavens  or  on 
the  earth  has  something  to  do  with  art, 
so  much  to  do  with  art  that  anything  of 
interest,  anything  that  brings  a  hundred 
people  happily  in  touch  at  any  time,  is  a 
thing  worth  while. 

Some  hundred  exhibitions  of  importance 
have  been  held  by  the  National  Arts  Club. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  constitu- 
tion specifically  states  that  these  exhibi- 
tions are  to  be  such  as  may  not  otherwise 
adequately  be  provided  for  in  New  York. 
The  exhibitions  of  Books  and  Book  Mak- 
ing, Pottery,  Antique  and  Modern  Jew- 
elry, Textiles  and  Keramics,  Ecclesiastical 
Art,  Municipal  Art,  and  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  have  been  noteworthy 
examples  of  the  Club's  initiative  in  these 
fields.  The  other  day  a  publisher  said  to 
me,  "I  feel  that  the  National  Arts  Club 
exhibition  of  books  and  book  making  is 
of  as  much  importance  to  the  publisher  as 
it  is  to  the  visitor,  not  because  it  brings 
the  buyer,  the  reader  or  the  appreciator 
more  closely  in  touch  with  him,  'eut  be- 
cause it  enables  the  publisher  himself  to 
see,  as  I  did  last  year,  the  collective  effect 
and  thereby  the  standard  of  excellence  of 
the  output  of  any  publishing  firm.  I  my- 
self saw  for  the  first  time  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  product  of  my  own  house  was 
•not  all  that  it  should  be.    I  then  and  there 


determined  upon  the  improvement  in  the 
dress  of  my  books  and  put  it  into  effect." 
The  exhibit  just  referred  to  suggested  an- 
other helpful  one,  that  of  advertising  liter- 
ature in  general,  an  exhibition  that  was  of 
practical  value  to  every  advertiser,  every 
designer  of  advertising  matter,  and  to 
every  printer.  Also  the  National  Arts 
Club  has  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York — a 
society  organized  to  promote  in  every 
practical  way  the  development  of  the  city 
of  New  York  along  the  lines  of  embellish- 
ment and  greater  utility  to  its  citizens.  Its 
exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  have  shown  how  earnestly  the 
National  Arts  Club  has  set  about  to  aid 
the  work  of  this  organization.  Surely 
such  fraternal  spirit  counts  for  much,  and 
proves  itself  to  be  of  communal  value. 

There  are  those  who  have  expressed 
surprise  that  the  Club  sometimes  admitted 
to  its  exhibits  the  work  of  seemingly  only 
potential  greatness,  that  it  offered  space 
for  the  arriving,  that  it  permitted  itself 
the  privilege  of  sometimes  discovering 
greatness  as  well  as  recognizing  the  blue 
ribboned  successes.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Club 
to  welcome  promise  and  encourage  tenta- 
tive effort.  If  a  second  or  a  third  year 
an  artist  fails  of  achievement,  does  not 
make  good  the  promise,  then  the  Club 
turns  its  attention  to  fresh  effort  with 
fresh  hope.  It  is  an  admirable,  and  more 
or  less  unique,  purpose  thus  to  display  the 
best  as  standards  of  excellence  with  the 
merely  hopeful,  that  so  far  as  possible 
no  real  good  shall  be  lost. 

One  cannot  better  illustrate  the  purpose 
of  the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Arts 
Club  and  their  practical  value  in  the  en- 
couragement of  art  conditions  than  by 
citing  the  Club's  exhibition  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts,  which  is  now  being  held  in 
its  rooms.  This  exhibition  is  an  ex- 
tensive one  in  which  nearly  every  phase 
of  applied  art  is  represented.  Some  of  it 
is  very  beautiful,  nearly  all  of  it  seems 
sincerely  worked  out,  a  little  of  it  is  abso- 
lutely uncouth,  and  all  of  it  awakens  an 
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interest  in  the  impulse  that  seems  to  have 
been  back  of  it,  an  impulse  rather  than  an 
inspiration.  Certain  members  of  the  Club 
have  conceived  the  notion  that  the  objects 
displayed  should  not  bear  their  prices,  and 
that  they  should  merely  be  exhibited,  and 
sold  elsewhere  after  the  exhibit  had 
closed ;  all  this,  I  believe,  under  the  sup- 
position that  bartering  lowers  art  dignity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  tags  are  the 
only  matters  of  interest  attached  to  some 
of  the  exhibits.  They  show  that  the 
American  craftsworker  is  apt  to  place  an 
enormous  value  upon  the  product  of  his 
hand  and  brain.  Taken  a  simple  design, 
(a  design  of  the  sort  that  one  should  be 
able  to  produce  from  a  trained  invention 
every  half  hour)  twenty-five  cents'  worth 
of  linen  crash,  ten  cents'  worth  of  em- 
broidery silk,  an  hour  of  labor  and  then 
upon  this  a  price  of  twelve  dollars — surely 
that  is  food  for  thought!  The  crafts- 
worker  has  not  yet  learned  to  place  a 
proper  valuation  upon  his  handiwork.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  workers  in  textiles 
and  in  brass  and  copper.  As  Mr.  Trask 
says,  the  National  Arts  Club  is  doing  all 
within  its  power  to  teach  arts-craftsmen 
the  sense  of  the  honest  relation  of  their 
labor  to  a  market,  and  in  this  it  can  accom- 
plish a  great  work,  as  there  seems  no  other 
way  of  bringing  about  a  reform  and  of 
turning  the  tide  of  extravagant  notions 
away  from  the  tidy-makers.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  interested  that  the  craft- 
workers  in  precious  metals  and  gems  can 
produce  such  beautiful  jewelry  for  such 
modest  prices.  It  is  one  of  the  best  indi- 
cations of  the  soundness  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement  in  relation  to  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  life.  Then  we  learn 
that  nearly  all  these  jeweler  craftsmen  ply 
their  craft  to  their  profit,  in  happiness  and 
contentment.  With  many  of  them  form 
seems  meaningless,  design  is  woefully 
neglected,  commonplaceness  imitated  and 
crudeness  imagined  to  be  artistic.  But  on 
the  whole  the  jewelry  shown  this  year 
shows  a  distinct  advance.  One  is  almost 
glad  to  have  the  bad  there  to  compare 
with  the  good. 
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In  a  pendant  of  abalone  shell  and  fresh- 
water pearls,  somewhat  rough  but  very 
beautiful,  its  maker,  Mrs.  Victor  Loring, 
has  not  only  got  away  from  the  souvenir 
jewelry  feeling  that  reminds  one  of  a 
Niagara  Falls  shop,  but  she  has  created 
something  very  striking,  practical,  thor- 
oughly made  and  within  reason,  so  far  as 
its  price  is  concerned.  Such  things  are 
among  the  hopeful  indications  of  the  move- 
ment and  should  receive  signal  attention. 

Again  there  is  a  silver  buckle  by  Miss 
Susan  L.  Hill  that  is  one  of  the  sanest  and 
most  original  things  in  the  exhibition.  It 
cannot  interest  the  reader  a  hundred  miles 
away  merely  to  scan  a  catalogue  of  what 
has  seemed  to  another  to  count  for  the 
most,  but  the  things  I  am  mentioning  are 
of  lasting  importance — they  are  things,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  have  reached 
their  high  water  mark  through  just  such 
encouragement  as  that  which  the  National 
Arts  Club  holds  forth  to  them.  I  wish 
everyone  might  see  the  exquisite  emerald 
and  ruby  bag  exhibited  by  E.  R.  Vedder, 
or  the  equally  beautiful  one  in  turquoise 
and  pearl  by  the  same  craftsman. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  entire  exhibition 
this  winter  gives  greater  promise  of  a  ful- 
filment of  the  mission  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement  in  America  than  the  pot- 
tery shown  there.  Generally  speaking,  a 
refined  but  strong  sense  of  form  has  en- 
tered into  its  composition,  the  color  is 
more  than  pleasing, — it  is  original,  original 
without  being  startling  or  bizarre  in  nearly 
all  instances.  One  begins  to  feel  that  her 
potters  have  found  a  national  note  at  last 
for  American  art.  Nearly  all  the  forms 
that  have  appeared  to  be  based  upon 
Indian,  or  even  again  upon  Japanese, 
models  have  been  modified  by  the  sense 
of  new  form  and  a  new  sense  of  color,  or 
at  least  a  new  manner  of  its  application, 
which  is  indicative  of  the  individuality  of 
the  artist-craftsman  whose  intention  they 
express  with  almost  complete  harmony. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  various  ex- 
hibits of  tiles.  An  Indian  design  and  a 
Moose  design  by  F.  E.  Walrath  should  be 
acquired    by    some    museum,    or    by    the 
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National  Arts  Club  itself,  as  examples  of 
American  attainment  in  the  direction  of  a 
national  note  in  art.  Then  the  tiles  by 
Arthur  E.  Baggs  are  as  beautiful  as  any- 
thing that  could  come  from  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  and  yet  not  imitative  of  the  art 
of  Japan  nor  unduly  influenced  by  it. 
Mr.  Baggs  and  our  other  American  potters 
appear  to  realize  the  vast  palette  the  clays 
of  this  country  present  to  their  use,  and 
that  the  materials  our  soil  offers  the  artist- 
craftsman  give  him  an  unsurpassed  me- 
dium for  expression  along  these  lines. 
The  Grueby  Potteries  exhibit  an  espe- 
cially beautiful  vase  whose  decoration 
might  well  be  described  as  the  dreaming 
of  white  narcissus.  The  committee  has 
been  unkind  enough  to  hang  one  of  the 
Grueby  tiles  upside  down,  the  St.  George, 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  stand  on  one's 
head  to  get  a  real  idea  of  it.  Carelessness 
of  the  sort  is  neither  complimentary  nor 
necessary. 

An  embroidered  cover,  "Primroses,"  and 
an  applique  cover,  "Peony,"  by  the  hand 
of  Miss  Margaret  C.  Whiting,  hanging 
in  the  smaller  gallery,  both  on  a  brown 
crash  material,  immediately  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  searcher  for  excellence. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort 
in  any  country  before,  and  therefore  the 
strong,  sane,  beautiful  color  throughout, 
the  simplicity  of  the  design,  redolent  in 
the  one  with  the  suggestion  of  spring,  and 
in  the  other  of  summer,  appealed  to  my 
enthusiasm  for  anything  that  may  become 
the  foundation  of  individual  expression  of 
a  high  type.  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  these  bits  of  Miss  Whiting's  handi- 
craft were  not  for  sale.  A  printed  East 
Indianish  cotton  hanging,  apparently  batik, 
the  work  of  Miss  Amy  Mali  Hicks,  is 
one  of  the  most  consistent  things  in  the 
exhibition.  It  is  a  faithful  working  out 
of  an  established  process  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful and  to  a  useful  conclusion  by  being 
something  for  which  there  would  surely  be 
a  place,  a  thing  of  beautv  that  would  fit 
in  the  decorative  scheme  of  almost  any 
home,  and  a   fabric  of  intrinsic  interest. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  Victor 


Brenner  should  exhibit  his  Lincoln  medal 
at  this  time.  Brenner  is  America's 
leading  medalist,  and  I  have  not  seen  an- 
other Lincoln  portrait  that  can  approach 
this  one.  Brenner  is  one  of  those  persons 
in  whom  the  National  Arts  Club  can  find 
an  ideal  member.  Ever  enthusiastic,  sin- 
cere, and  a  loyal  and  hard  worker,  his 
influence  is  widely  felt  as  something  con- 
structive and  in  accord  with  the  Club's 
ideals.  On  the  walls  of  the  club  rooms 
hangs  a  permanent  exhibition  of  Bren- 
ner's work,  which  cannot  but  have  an 
uplifting  influence  upon  medallic  art  in 
this  country. 

In  workmanship  the  examples  of  book- 
bindings reach  a  high  standard,  but  they 
exhibit  little  advance  in  design.  The 
only  one  that  appeared  to  me  to  strike 
definitely  a  new  note  was  Miss  Mary  Chat- 
field's  "Whistler's  Ten  O'Clock."  Not 
that  the  note  of  newness  is  important  in 
all  things  and  at  all  times,  novelty  being 
really  the  lowest  round  in  the  ladder  of 
progression,  but  in  pointing  out  that  Miss 
Chatfield  has  here  struck  a  new  note,  I 
mean  newness  in  the  sense  of  distinct 
growth  and  of  individual  accomplishrnent 
in  expressing  art  through  this  medium 
with   fresh  originality. 

All  these  things  have  their  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  effort  of  the  National  Arts  Club 
to  foster  art  and  an  appreciation  of  it 
together  with  a  better  understanding  of 
its  relation  to  life  have  justified  the  course 
upon  which  it  has  set  sail.  The  most 
ancient  philosophers  we  can  dig  out  of  the 
past  reflected  that  "any  noble  idea  is 
worth  while."  Surely  the  conception  of 
a  National  Arts  Club  was  a  noble  idea, 
and  as  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed, through  much  opposition  and  over 
many  obstacles. by  faithful  and  still  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  its  prin- 
ciples, the  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that, 
as  an  institution  affecting  the  progress  of 
national  art  and  the  development  of  a 
national  interest  in  all  the  arts,  the 
National  Arts  Club  has  been  and  should 
be  thoroughly  worth  while. 
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Skein  Dyeing. — When  weighting  or 
adulteration  is  not  employed,  i.  e.  in  the 
so-called  "pure  dye"  process,  the  dyeing  of 
skein  silk  resembles  very  closely  the  piece 
dyeing  described  in  the  last  article.  The 
degummed  silk  is  immersed  in  a  dye-bath 
containing  the  dyestuffs  (Acid  Colors)  dis- 
solved in  "boiled-off  liquor"  slightly  acidi- 
fied with  sulphuric  acid.  The  bath  is 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  and  the 
silk  turned  in  it  until  the  desired  shade  is 
produced.  It  is  then  taken  out,  washed 
thoroughly  in  water  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  acid  and  then  brightened  by  pass- 
ing through  a  soap  bath  with  some  oil,  and 
later  through  a  bath  of  weak  acid  to  de- 
velop the  "scroop."  A  very  important  part 
of  the  process  is  the  final  drying  and  finish- 
ing. The  drying  should  be  done  slowly 
and  carefully  and  not  proceed  too  far  or 
the  silk  will  be  brittle.  As  is  well  known 
to  dyers,  silk  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
25  or  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water 
without  becoming  perceptibly  damp  to  the 
hand,  and  this  moisture  when  not  carried 
too  far  is  an  actual  benefit  to  the  material, 
making  it  stronger  and  more  elastic.  This 
property  is  often  made  use  of  by  the 
honest  (  ?)  dyer  when,  in  case  some  of  the 
silk  in  a  lot  has  been  spoiled  by  accident  or 
carelessness,  he  makes  up  the  difference  in 
weight  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  watering 
pot. 

The  finishing  process  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  and  technical  of  all,  for  the  value 
of  the  finished  product  depends  very  large- 
ly on  it  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an 
amateur  to  accomplish  it.  The  skeins, 
after  drying,  are  hung  on  a  heavy  polished 
wooden  bar  and  with  a  heavy  smooth 
wooden  stick  are  shaken  out,  straightened, 
pulled,  twisted  and  worked  until  the  fibers 
are  all  parallel,  the  kinks  taken  out,  any 
weak  or  injured  portion  cut  out  and  the 
whole  skein  has  acquired  the  proper 
amount  of  luster. 

Sometimes,  for  especially  brilliant  fab- 
rics,   the    skeins    are    "lustered"    by    ma- 
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chinery,  the  so-called  "metallic  lustering," 
when  the  silk,  generally  enveloped  in  steam 
so  as  to  be  both  hot  and  damp,  is  pulled 
out  between  two  steel  arms  until  it  has 
been  stretched  a  considerable  percentage 
of  its  original  length.  This  undoubtedly 
lessens  the  strength  of  the  fiber  consider- 
ably and  diminishes  its  elasticity,  but  under 
this  strain  each  fiber  is  stretched  out  per- 
fectly smooth  and  thus  becomes  much 
more  brilliant  and  lustrous. 

Dyeing  Silk  Black. — The  above  process, 
though  well  suited  for  quickly  producing 
colors  on  silk  which  will  be  bright  and  lus- 
trous and,  if  desired,  fast  to  light  although 
not  to  washing,  is  not  adapted  for  blacks. 
The  silk  fiber  is  too  transparent  and  shin- 
ing to  dye  a  full  deep  black  with  any  sol- 
uble dyestufif.  The  color,  to  give  really 
good  effect,  must  be  laid  on  in  an  insoluble 
form,  either  by  the  use  of  metallic  mor- 
dants or  by  some  process  of  oxidation  or 
condensation.  The  best  that  can  be  done 
with  the  Acid  Dyes  is  to  give  a  dark,  deep 
gray,  which  by  itself  may  look  fairly  satis- 
factory, but  does  not  hold  its  own  when 
matched  against  a  real  full  black. 

The  commercial  way  of  obtaining  this 
effect  is  by  the  use  of  the  well-known  vege- 
table dyestuffs  contained  in  logwood.  Com- 
paratively few  dyers  take  the  trouble  to 
make  their  solutions  from  the  wood  itself, 
but  three  or  four  large  companies  make  a 
business  of  preparing  and  marketing  log- 
wood extracts  of  great  purity  and  uni- 
formity, both  in  solid  and  paste  form.  To 
produce  a  black  with  logwood  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mordant  the  silk  carefully  with 
iron,  tannin  and  in  some  processes  with 
salts  of  tin  and  of  chromium.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  silk  dyed  black  with  logwood 
contains  a  certain  percentage — say,  15-20 
per  cent,  of  its  weight — of  foreign  ingredi- 
ents. When  carefully  done  this  does  no 
harm  to  the  material  and  the  "pure  dyed" 
logwood  blacks  are  perfectly  satisfactory, 
both  for  shade,  luster  and  durability. 

Weighting  of  Silk. — Unfortunately,  raw 
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silk  commands  a  high  price  in  the  market, 
from  $3.50  to  $6.00  a  pound,  and  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  keen  and  steady 
competition  between  the  various  dyers  and 
manufacturers  to  substitute  cheaper  ma- 
terials for  this  expensive  raw  product. 
During  the  last  few  years  this  has  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  the  different 
varieties  of  artificial  silk,  concerning  which 
more  will  be  said  in  a  future  article.  Be- 
sides this,  however,  the  dyers  and  chemists 
have  been  straining  every  nerve  to  make  a 
small  amount  of  raw  silk  go  a  long  way  by 
first  increasing  its  weight,  and  secondly, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  materially 
increasing  its  bulk  by  the  use  of  chemicals 
in  the  dyeing  process. 

The  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
based  upon  the  saving  of  some  or,  in- 
deed, nearly  all  of  the  gum  which  is  wasted 
in  the  washing  or  degumming  process 
previously  described.  This  gum,  which 
amounts  to  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  the 
raw  silk,  makes  the  silk  stiff  in  texture 
and  dull  in  color,  and  more  difficult  to  dye. 
But  by  modifying  the  dyeing  and  espe- 
cially the  finishing  process,  it  was  found 
possible  to  produce  the  so-called  "souples," 
i.  e.  silks  with  little  or  no  luster,  but  with 
the  characteristic  "scroop"  or  "feel"  and 
capable  of  replacing  bright  silk  as  a  filling 
in  many  fabrics  and  yet  with  almost  all 
the  natural  gum  left  in  the  fiber. 

The  black  silks  were  then  attacked  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  mordanting  was 
introduced  before  the  dyeing  proper  began. 
For  instance,  the  silk  can  be  dipped  alter- 
nately into  solutions  of  iron  and  then  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potash,  thus  forming 
Prussian  blue  in  the  fiber.  Then  the 
excess  of  iron  can  be  converted  by  immer- 
sion in  tannin  solutions,  such  as  Gambier 
or  Cutch,  into  black  tannate  of  iron,  or 
ink,  and  finally,  after  perhaps  a  bath  in 
chromium  or  tin  salts,  the  final  color  is 
brought  out  by  boiling  in  logwood  extract. 
The  silk  is  then  brightened  by  boiling  with 
good  neutral  Castile  soap,  and  after  dry- 
ing and  finishing  the  finished  product  may 
easily  weigh  two  or  even  three  times  as 
much  as  the  original  raw  silk  did  and  still 


retain   its   strength,   luster   and   elasticity. 

The  weighting  of  colored  and  bright 
silks  did  not  proceed  so  rapidly,  and  it  was 
not  much  more  than  ten  years  ago  that 
by  accident  some  French  dyers  discovered 
that  by  immersion  in  a  strong  bath  of  tin 
chlorid  (stannic  chlorid  acidified  with  some 
hydrochloric  acid)  the  silk  fiber  would 
absorb  a  large  percentage  of  tin  salts  with- 
out necessarily  losing  luster  or  dyeing 
power  or  even  strength.  This  at  first  was 
kept  a  secret,  but  its  use  gradually  spread 
until  now  it  is  a  very  poor  silk  dyer  who 
cannot  weight  his  silk  100  or  150  per  cent, 
without  spoiling  its  immediate  commercial 
value. 

Without  going  into  unnecessary  details 
the  process  is  somewhat  as  follows :  The 
silk,  after  being  degummed  and  thoroughly 
washed  free  of  soap,  is  plunged  in  a  bath 
of  tin  chlorid  and  kept  there  for  some 
hours.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  the  loose 
tin  salts  are  washed  off  in  a  tank  of  water 
(technically  called  a  box)  or  in  a  washing 
machine.  To  further  "set"  the  tin,  the 
silk  is  then  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  again 
washed  thoroughly.  It  has  now  gained 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  original 
weight  (3  to  4  ounces  to  the  pound  of  raw 
silk).  If  further  weighting  is  desired  this 
treatment,  first  in  tin  chlorid  and  then  in 
phosphate  of  soda,  can  be  repeated  three 
or  four  up  to  five  or  even  six  times,  in- 
creasing in  weight  with  each  immersion. 
Then  a  bath  is  usually  given  of  silicate  of 
soda,  which  adds  a  little  weight,  Vj  to  34 
of  an  ounce,  and  it  is  claimed  benefits  the 
luster  and  strength  of  the  goods.  Then 
after  a  final  washing  the  silk  is  ready  for 
the  dye-bath. 

The  weighted  goods  are  dyed,  dried  and 
finished  about  the  same  as  with  the  "pure 
dye"  process,  and  the  proud  dyer  can  re- 
joice at  returning  to  the  honest  manufac- 
turer from  150  to  230  pounds  of  finished 
silk  for  every  100  pounds  of  raw  silk  (con- 
taining, by  the  way,  25  to  30  pounds  of 
gum)  which  was  sent  in  to  the  dyehouse. 

This  "tin-weighting"  process  is  also  ap- 
plied to  black  dyeing,  and  enables  the  black 
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dyer  to  build  up  his  weight  with  tin  salts 
instead  of  limiting  him  to  iron,  chromium, 
ferrocyanide  of  potash,  tannin  and  log- 
wood. 

Properties  of  Weighted  Silk. — It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  silk 
weighted  to  the  extreme  limit  is  hardly 
to  be  considered  as  the  most  durable  and 
trustworthy  of  fabrics,  even  when  dyed  by 
the  most  expert  workman.  Silk  dyed 
carelessly  and  weighted  heavily  is  less 
valuable,  liable  to  crack  and  wear  away 
with  the  least  provocation. 

It  may  be  worth  while  reminding  some 
of  my  fair  readers  that  the  old  test  of  a 
silk  taffeta,  "so  thick  and  stiff  that  it  will 
stand  of  itself,"  nowadays  is  anything  but 
a  proof  of  good  quality.  One  or  two  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  have  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  revived  the  almost 
forgotten  art  of  making  and  selling  pure- 
dyed  goods,  and  one  trouble  that  they  ex- 
perienced in  disposing  of  their  products, 
outside  the  high  price,  was  the  criticism 
that  their  silk  felt  so  light  and  thin. 

Tests  for  Weighted  Silk. — At  present  it 
is  almost  impossible,  at  least  in  New  York, 
to  buy  pure-dyed  heavy  silks.  The  writer, 
at  any  rate,  tried  hard  this  last  autumn  to 
find  for  some  special  experiments  a  piece 
of  white  taffeta  which  was  not  markedly 
weighted.  After  visiting  not  only  depart- 
ment stores  but  the  very  best  drygoods 
stores  in  the  city,  at  all  of  which  he  was 
informed  that  no  such  material  now  ex- 
isted, the  best  he  could  do  was  to  find  one 
make  of  silk  where  the  organzine  or  warp 
was  fairly  pure,  the  tram  being  well 
weighted.  Light-weight  Japan  and  China 
silk  dyed  in  the  piece  can  still  be  procured 
with  little  or  no  weighting. 

The  test,  known  to  all  buyers  in  the 
trade,  is  a  simple  one.  The  threads  of 
silk  should  be  pulled  and  combed  out,  sep- 
arating carefully  the  warp  from  the  filling, 
and  each  of  them  touched  with  a  lighted 
match.  Pure  silk  burns  fast  and  freely  to 
the  end,  leaving  little  or  no  ash,  while 
weighted  silk  burns  slowly,  leaving  much 
residue,  and  if  heavily  weighted  will  not 
carry  the  flame  at  all. 
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The  chemical  analysis  of  weighted  silk 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  in  general  can 
hardly  be  made,  excepting  by  a  chemist 
expert  in  silk  dyeing  and  weighting  as  well 
as  in  ordinary  analytical  methods. 

Silk  Dyeing  by  Amateurs  and  Crafts- 
men.—It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  above  processes  need  skilled  dyers 
and  chemists  to  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Craftsmen  can,  however,  get  quite  satis- 
factory results  by  "pure  dyeing"  piece 
goods  and  even  skeins  with  acid  dyes,  in 
a  soap  bath  acidified  with  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  as  described  in  the  last  article,  al- 
though it  is  hard  to  finish  the  skeins  with- 
out instruction  from  a  professional. 

The  Acid  Dyes,  however,  are  not  always 
satisfactory  on  account  of  their  behavior 
to  moisture.  The  best  ones  are  exceed- 
ingly fast  to  light  and  the  range  of  shades 
is  great,  but  the  colors  strip  entirely  and 
easily  in  hot  soap  baths,  and,  which  is  more 
objectionable,  they  generally  bleed  and 
stain  when  wet  with  even  pure  water. 

Colors  faster  to  washing,  although  not 
as  a  rule  so  fast  to  light,  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  using  the  Salt  or  Direct  Cotton 
Dyes,  described  in  the  August  number  of 
The  Craftsman  ;  these  dye  silk  readily 
in  a  soap  bath  with  the  mixture,  first,  of  a 
certain  amount  (three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  of  the  dyestuff)  of  salt  or  Glau- 
ber's salt  and  later  of  a  little  acetic  acid. 
Silks  dyed  with  these  Salt  Colors  are 
"fast"  but  not  "embroidery  fast"— that  is, 
they  will  not  stain  in  water  or  with  light 
soaping,  but  cannot  be  put  in  the  washtub 
and  boiled  with  cotton  goods  without 
bleeding  and  staining  the  white  goods. 

To  stand  the  latter  test,  the  simplest 
method  is  to  dye  the  silk  with  the  Sulphur 
Dyes  previously  described,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  tendering  the  silk  with  the 
strong  alkali  of  the  sodium  sulphide.  To 
protect  the  silk  from  this  it  is  necessary  to 
use  as  little  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphide 
as  possible,  consistent  with  dissolving  the 
dyestuff.  Then,  by  using  a  large  excess  of 
dyestuff,  the  silk  need  be  immersed  for  but 
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a  short  time,  and  finally  various  chemicals 
can  be  used  to  protect  the  fiber. 

Glucose  is  often  used  for  this  purpose. 
But,  for  full  shades,  the  best  way  is  to  add 
sodium  bisulphite  to  the  bath,  containing 
dyestufT  and  sodium  sulphide,  until  the 
liquid  is  just  about  neutral. 

To  get  the  best  results  the  reaction  of 
the  bath  should  be  tested  in  the  manner 
known  to  all  chemists,  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  phenol-phthalein.  This  solu- 
tiosi  is  colorless  in  the  presence  of  acids  or 
even  when  neutral,  but  turns  pink  or  red 
with  the  least  trace  of  alkali.  After  the 
dyestuflf,  dissolved  in  hot  water  with  so- 
dium sulphide  and  sodium  carbonate,  has 
been  put  in  the  dye-bath,  a  solution  of 
sodium  bisulphite  is  added,  little  by  little, 
stirring  well  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid, 
spotted  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  and 
touched  with  a  drop  of  the  phenol- 
phthalein,  remains  colorless  for  a  minute 
or  two  and  then  turns  a  light  purple.  If 
the  purple  color  does  not  develop  at  all 
the  bath  is  too  acid  and  needs  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  sodium  sulphide.  If  the 
color  appears  at  once  the  bath  is  too  alka- 
line, and  more  of  the  bisulphite  should  be 
added. 

In  a  bath  made  up  in  this  way  silk  can 
be  warmed  with  impunity  and  by  the  use 
of  plenty  of  dyestuf?  and  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salt  to  the 
bath  after  the  dyeing  has  proceeded  for 
some  little  time,  full  deep  shades  can  be 
produced,  which,  after  exposure  to  the  air 
to  oxidize  them,  can  be  washed  in  boiling 
soap  baths  without  running  or  fading. 

Of  course,  for  lighter  shades  the  bath 
need  not  be  neutralized  with  so  much  care. 
Bisulphite  should  be  added  to  diminish  the 
alkalinity,  and  then  the  silk  dyed  as  quickly 
and  with  as  little  heating  as  possible. 


Black  Dyeing  for  Craftsmen. — The 
process  just  described  is  of  still  greater 
importance  as  a  means  for  getting  satis- 
factory blacks  on  silk  without  the  long, 
tedious,  complicated  and  difficult  process 
of  logwood  dyeing.  Excellent  sulphur 
blacks  are  on  the  market  which  will  give 
very  fair  results  even  to  the  amateur  dyer, 
and  which  offer  the  decided  advantage  of 
dyeing  cotton  and  linen  fibers  in  the  same 
bath  quite  as  deeply  as  they  do  the  silk. 
Of  course,  to  get  full  shades  of  black, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  bath 
the  exact  degree  of  alkalinity,  and  to  get 
the  full  strength  of  the  dyestuff.  A  good 
dye  for  this  purpose  is  Thiogene  Black 
liquid  M.pat  (Metz)  for  the  use  of  which 
this  process  was  patented. 

Besides  the  Sulphur  Colors,  dyers  some- 
times use  some  of  the  Alizarine  Colors, 
and,  especially,  of  the  new  Salt  or  Direct 
Cotton  Colors  suitably  fixed,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  blacks  without  the  use  of  log- 
wood. 

The  Alizarine  Colors  properly  mordant- 
ed give  excellent  shades  on  silk  as  well  as 
on  wool  and  cotton,  which  are  among  the 
fastest  colors  known  both  against  light  and 
washing.  Their  use,  however,  is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  of  much  value  to  craftsmen. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  the 
Salt  Colors  have  been  coming  greatly  to 
the  front,  and  not  only  are  used  for  colors 
but  also  for  blacks  upon  silk  with  consider- 
able success.  To  obtain  a  really  good 
black  it  is  necessary  first  to  dye  the  silk 
thoroughly,  as  before  described,  with  one 
of  the  Salt  Colors,  and  then  to  fix  it  by 
the  so-called  diazotizing  and  developing 
process.  This,  however,  is  rather  too  deli- 
cate a  chemical  process  for  the  average 
craftsman,  and  hence  it  hardly  needs  de- 
scribing here. 
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COOPERATION  OF  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYED 
AS  A  SOLUTION  OF  SOCIALISM  AND  THE 
LABOR  PROBLEM 


AMONG  the  many  striking  develop- 
ments of  the  present  age,  none  is 
more  pronounced  than  the  growth 
of  Socialism.  Its  following  has 
become  so  numerous  and  its  propaganda 
so  widespread  in  Europe  and  America  that 
ait  first  flush  it  appears  to  constitute  a 
serious  menace  to  capital  and  property. 
'As  its  ranks  are  mainly  recruited  from  the 
wage-earning  classes,  Socialism  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  labor  movement 
and  its  activities  play  an  important  part  in 
the  conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  uncompromising 
antagonist  of  Wealth  and  Private  Owner- 
ship. 

The  chief  and  primary  object  of  Social- 
ism is  to  better  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  poor.  In  this  respect  it  is  a 
commendable  movement,  but  the  methods 
which  it  advocates  can  never  command 
the  respect  of  an  intelligent  majority  in 
America.  Its  assumption  that  the  exist- 
ence of  private  wealth  is  necessarily  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  workers  is 
contrary  to  the  truth  and  is  the  basis  of 
many  of  its  errors,  for  it  is  notably  sig- 
nificant that  the  greatest  advance  in  the 
betterment  of  the  laboring  classes  has  been 
made  during  the  past  twenty  years,  a 
period  which  has  been  marked  by  the 
greatest  growth  and  organization  of  cap- 
ital. This  would  seem  to  aflford  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  essential  interests  of 
Labor  and  Capital  are  not  conflicting,  a 
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view  which  is  being  accepted  by  employers 
much  more  readily  than  by  employed. 

Many  an  unsound  Socialistic  argument 
has  been  based  upon  the  statement  of 
Adam  Smith  that  "the  wealth  of  a  nation 
is  the  creation  of  labor," — a  fallacy  that 
probably  has  given  rise  to  more  discontent 
than  any  other  of  the  many  purely  theo- 
retical assertions  made  by  ardent  social 
reformers.  The  greatest  danger  of  such 
a  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  par- 
tially true.  No  one  denies  that  a  great 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  created 
by  labor,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the 
final  analysis  it  must  be  apparent  that  it 
is  demand,  not  labor,  that  really  creates 
value  and  that  there  are  many  other 
sources  of  wealth, — as  for  instance,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  which 
comes  solely  through  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation. At  the  most,  labor  can  justly  claim 
no  more  than  equal  importance  with  cap- 
ital and  business  ability  as  agencies  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  and  the  ultimate  de- 
pendence of  each  and  all  must  be  upon 
the  consumer. 

Socialism  demands  "the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  labor  from  the  domination  of 
capitalism  and  landlordism,"  and  assumes 
that  this  result  can  be  secured  only  by  the 
abolition  of  capital.  But  while  the  ulti- 
mate emancipation  of  labor  from  such 
domination  is  not  only  recognized  as  in- 
evitable, but  is  approved  by  many  of  the 
more    progressive    capitalists    here    and 
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abroad,  people  are  also  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  can  be  brought  about  without  in- 
volving the  complete  subversion  of  the 
social  and  economic  organization  which  is 
the  outcome  of  a  slow  and  upward  process 
directed  by  the  greatest  intellects  of  pre- 
ceding ages.  Ever}'  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  race  is  the  natural  result  of 
evolution ;  it  is  seldom  that  revolution 
achieves  any  permanently  beneficial  re- 
sults, except  such  as  come  from  the  nat- 
ural progress  of  events  when  they  settle 
into  their  regular  course  after  an  upheaval. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  many  of 
the  conditions  of  the  ideal  Socialist  state 
are  not  only  desirable,  but  are  inevitable 
as  a  further  development  of  our  present 
phase  of  civilization.  Far  from  being  an- 
tagonistic to  a  greater  equalization  of  op- 
portunity and  wealth,  many  of  our  clearest 
thinkers  and  most  practical  men  of  affairs 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  any  sane  means  of 
bringing  about  a  permanent  reform  along 
these  lines,  but  they  also  realize  that  the 
key  to  the  problem, — the  very  object  which 
the  Socialist  claims  to  seek, — is  to  be 
found  in  the  extension  to  a  still  further 
degree  of  the  individualism  that  has  de- 
veloped with  the  growth  of  civilization, 
rather  than  in  a  return  to  the  communism 
of  primitive  tribal  organization.  To  have 
the  land  and  the  industries  owned  entirely 
by  the  State  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
worse  state  of  oppression  than  could  exist 
under  the  domination  of  the  most  power- 
ful corporations  and  the  most  grasping 
landlords,  for  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  advancement,  no  security  and  no  in- 
centive to  a  man  to  do  his  best  work.  But 
when  the  land  is  held  entirely  by  small 
proprietors  and  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  controlled  by  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  them,  an  ideal  state  of  socialism 
will  have  been  reached,  and  such  an  organ- 
ization of  society  will  tend  naturally  to  the 
evolution  of  the  race  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  Communism  sup- 
presses personal  enterprise,  minimizes  tal- 
ent, stunts  ambition  and  checks  endeavor, 
while  independence  and  ownership  stimu- 


late every  eft'ort  which  makes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  by  antagonism  to 
wealth  that  the  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem may  be  found.  Nothing  could  be 
more  mutually  injurious  to  Labor  and 
Capital  than  the  active  conflicts  in  which 
they  are  constantly  engaged.  Strikes  and 
lockouts  are  wasteful  and  futile,  and  their 
effects  are  harmful  to  the  general  public 
no  less  than  to  the  participants.  These 
facts  are  now  so  generally  appreciated  that 
there  is  a  growing  demand,  in  which  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  laboring  class  join, 
for  a  cessation  of  such  contests.  Arbitra- 
tion is  being  resorted  to  more  and  more 
as  a  means  of  settling  difficulties,  and  em- 
ployers are  finding  conciliation  and  sym- 
pathy more  effective  than  opposition  to 
and  disregard  of  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  their  employees.  In  fact,  the  trend  on 
both  sides  is  decidedly  toward  a  better 
understanding  and  a  fairer  adjustment  of 
differences. 

It  is  also  being  more  and  more  widely 
recognized  by  practical  business  men  that 
Capital  cannot  adopt  a  better  means  of 
establishing  amicable  relations  with  Labor 
or  find  a  surer  defence  against  the  threat- 
ened spread  of  Socialism  than  lies  in  the 
so-called  "cooperation  plan," — or  the  ad- 
mitting of  employees  to  the  position  of 
stockholders  in  the  organization  by  which 
they  are  employed, — which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  of  the  larger  employers  of 
labor  in  both  Europe  and  America.  As  an 
example  of  the  success  of  this  method  of 
adjusting  difficulties  and  putting  things  on 
a  more  equitable  basis,  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  is  perhaps  our  foremost  ex- 
ponent of  the  cociperation  plan  and  who 
has  done  so  much  toward  putting  it  to  the 
test  of  practical  application,  instances  the 
successful  action  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  which  has  made  shareholders  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  workmen  in 
its  employ, — these  workmen  sharing  in  the 
profits  of  the  concern  and  having  the  right 
to  vote  upon  questions  of  policy  which 
affect  their  interests  and  welfare. 

In  his   recently   published  book,   "The 
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Problems  of  Today,"  Mr.  Carnegie  goes 
into  this  question  at  length.  To  use  his 
own  words:  "Among  the  expedients  sug- 
gested for  their  better  reconciliation,  the 
first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  idea  of 
cooperation,  or  the  plan  by  which  the 
workers  are  to  become  part  owners  in  en- 
terprises and  share  their  fortunes.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  this  could  be  effected 
it  would  have  the  same  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  workman  which  the  ownership 
of  land  has  upon  the  man  who  has  hitherto 
tilled  the  land  for  another.  The  sense  of 
ownership  would  make  him  more  of  a  man 
as  regards  himself  and  hence  more  of  a 
citizen  as  regards  the  commonwealth. 
The  joint-stock  form  opens  the 
door  to  the  participation  of  labor  as  share- 
holders in  every  branch  of  business.  In 
this,  the  writer  believes,  lies  the  final  and 
enduring  solution  of  the  labor  question." 
The  former  ironmaster  looks  for  the 
culmination  of  this  movement  in  "com- 
plete and  universal  cooperation,"  and  such 
"cooperation"  as  he  contemplates  would 
involve  participation  by  the  workmen  in 
management  and  profits  and  "every  em- 
ployee a  shareholder."  He  declares  that: 
"We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  profit- 
sharing,  and  the  reign  of  workingmen  pro- 
prietors, which  many  indications  point  to 
as  the  next  step  forward  in  the  march  of 
wage-paid  labor  to  the  higher  stage  of 
profit-sharing  joint-partnerships ;  workers 
with  the  hand  and  workers  with  the  head 
paid  from  profits  —  no  dragging  of  the 
latter  down,  but  the  raising  of  the  former 

This  is  no  new  idea.  It  was  voiced  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  past  generation, 
when  he  said :  "The  form  of  association, 
however,  which,  if  mankind  continues  to 
improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end  to 
predominate,  is  not  that  which  can  exist 
between  a  capitalist  as  chief  and  work- 
people without  a  voice  in  the  management, 
but  the  association  of  the  laborers  them- 
selves on  terms  of  equality,  collectively 
owning  the  capital  with  which  they  carry 
on   their   operations    and    working   under 
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managers  elected  and  removable  by  them- 
selves." 

The  disposition  to  put  this  theory  of 
cooperation  into  actual  practice  has  spread 
so  rapidly  that  it  has  already  been  adopted 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  manufac- 
turing concerns  in  the  United  States,  all 
of  which  recognize  in  one  form  or  another 
the  community  of  interest  which  should 
exist  between  employers  and  employed. 
This  is  entirely  as  it  should  be,  but  taking 
the  example  cited  by  Mr.  Carnegie, — that 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Company, — we 
detect  one  serious  flaw :  namely,  the  guar- 
antee of  the  employee  against  loss  by  giv- 
ing preference  to  his  share  of  stock  for 
repayment  at  cost  as  a  first  charge  in  case 
of  disaster.  This  comes  dangerously  close 
to  paternalism  and  may  well  excite  the 
distrust  and  opposition  of  labor  organiza- 
tions and  of  the  employees  themselves,  for 
while  it  offers  a  certain  advantage  to  the 
woikman  as  against  the  ordinary  share- 
holder, that  advantage  in  itself  implies  an 
element  of  weakness  in  his  position, — an 
admission  of  the  fact  that  he  must  be 
taken  care  of  because  he  is  not  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  Furthermore,  it 
implies  a  possible  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  directors,  for  a  stockholder  who 
comes  in  on  such  terms  has  no  power  to 
prevent  disaster  and  no  voice  in  the 
division  of  profits.  The  real  owners  cut 
the  pie  and  divide  it  according  to  their 
own  best  interests  and  such  a  share  of  it 
as  they  think  best  is  given  to  the  workman 
as  a  sop  to  his  restlessness  and  discontent. 

Now,  the  industrious,  thrifty,  ambitious 
workman  is,  above  all,  independent.  He  is 
not  likely  to  be  content  with  a  semblance 
of  joint  ownership,  for  his  manhood  de- 
mands that  he  should  be  allowed  to  fight 
his  own  battles.  If  he  does  not  fight  them 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  capitalist, 
taking  all  the  risk  of  loss  as  well  as  benefit- 
ing by  all  the  gains,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  feel  that  he  is  treated  as  a  de- 
pendent and  a  beneficiary,  rather  than  as 
a  partner, — a  state  of  affairs  that  would 
inevitably  end  either  in  his  demoralization 
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or  in  worse  disputes  and  misunderstand- 
ings. 

This  one  point  aside,  however,  we  think 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  right  in  believing  that 
the  future  of  tlie  nation  and  the  sound, 
healthy  growth  of  our  industries  lie  along 
the  lines  of  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  employer  and  employed. 
And  this  not  alone  for  economic  reasons, 
for  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  such 
growth  lies  in  the  moral  and  mental  efifect 
of  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  the 
sense  of  independence  and  of  having  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  about  a  man  who  rests  con- 
tent to  work  on  a  dead  level.  He  may 
start  at  the  bottom  and  advance  until  he 
has  won  the  maximum  wage  given  by  his 
employer  for  his  kind  of  work.  That  is 
well  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  what  next?  The 
incentive  to  further  progress  is  gone.  He 
may  be  sure  of  his  job,  sure  that  as  long 
as  he  is  able  to  give  adequate  work  in 
return  for  his  pay,  he  will  have  the  same 
income ;  but  for  all  that,  there  must  be 
something  still  left  to  be  gained  by  striv- 
ing, or  he  falls  inevitably  into  a  state  of 
restlessness  and  discontent,  and  begins  to 
deteriorate.  But  when  he  has  an  interest, 
however  small,  in  the  concern  and  feels 
that  he  is  in  a  measure  working  for  him- 
self and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  organi- 
zation means  his  own  prosperity,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  stimulus  that  comes  with 
the  project  of  still  further  advancement. 
Sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  concern  for 
which  he  labors  will  make  him  a  better 
and  more  earnest  workman.  Having  a 
voice  in  its  management  will  create  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  sharpen  the  intelli- 
gence. The  condition  of  ownership  will 
foster  self-respect  and  independence.  And 
in  the  end,  the  three  great  agencies  for  the 
creation  of  wealth — Labor,  Intellect  and 
Capital — will  cease  to  be  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  classes  and  will  find  their 
chief  representation  in  the  masses. 

Of  course,  such  a  solution  is  opposed 
by  the  labor  organizations,  because  they 
are  largely  controlled  by  professional  agi- 
tators   whose    power    and    profit    depend 


upon  their  ability  to  stir  up  strife,  and 
the  presence  in  the  unions  of  a  body  of 
conservative,  industrious  men  who  would 
be  inclined  to  scrutinize  keenly  all  efforts 
to  bring  about  an  upheaval  would  tend  to 
break  down  the  influence  of  the  walking 
delegate  and  make  ridiculous  the  old  argu- 
ment of  the  oppression  of  Labor  by  Cap- 
ital. Also,  the  better  class  of  workmen 
are  almost  invariably  substantial,  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  with  such  an  element 
predominating,  theatrical  defiance  of  in- 
junctions and  a  forcing  of  strikes  on  trivial 
grounds  would  be  well  nigh  impossible. 

Every  step  that  Capital  takes  toward 
such  cooperation  with  Labor  must  set 
back  Socialism  that  much.  Socialism  can 
be  brought  about  only  by  revolution,  for 
to  seek  it  by  an  evolutionary  process  would 
mean  gradual  retrogression  to  a  primitive 
state  of  society.  Property  is  ever  averse 
to  disturbance  and  the  shareholding  work- 
man may  be  depended  upon  to  be  conser- 
vative, for  communism  appeals  only  to  the 
man  who  owns  nothing  and  hopes  to 
benefit  by  the  contributions  of  others  to 
the  common  fund.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  considerable  number  of  the  hundred 
thousand  workmen  who  hold  stock  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  would 
consider  any  communistic  proposition  for 
a  general   distribution   of   weilth. 

It  is  urged  by  the  Socialists  and  labor 
agitators  that  through  cooperation  and 
similar  means,  the  capitalists  are  endeavor- 
ing to  placate  the  workingman  and  to  stem 
the  tide  of  evolution.  To  this  might  well 
be  answered:  Why  not?  If  Capital  and 
Labor  agree  to  a  line  of  action  which  is 
for  the  advantage  of  both  and  which  gives 
to  Labor  the  satisfaction  of  all  its  just 
demands  without  a  revolution,  what  harm 
is  done?  Such  a  peaceable  adjustment 
would  not  be  to  the  liking  of  the  extreme 
Socialist  or  the  professional  agitator,  but 
would  it  not  be  more  to  the  benefit  of 
humanity  as  a  whole  than  a  social  up- 
heaval which  could  end  only  in  confusion 
and  disorder?  The  laboring  man  is  bound 
in  any  case  to  come  to  his  own.  The  up- 
ward trend  of  our  civilization  is  irresistible 
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and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that 
this  is  the  next  step  in  our  advance.  The 
only  difference  between  the  revolution 
urged  by  the  Socialist  and  such  evolution 
as  appears  to  be  coming  about  through 
the  efforts  of  enlightened  thinkers  on  both 
sides  will  be  that  the  workman  will  have 
to  earn  what  he  gets  and  to  owe  his 
advancement  in  life  solely  to  his  own 
industry   and    ability. 

NOTES 

UNTIL  New  York  becomes  a  city 
of  artists  and  art  appreciators  like 
pagan  Athens  and  the  Florence 
of  the  Renaissance — and  that  day 
does  not  seem  to  be  imminent — we  cannot 
expect  a  work  of  art  to  become  popular 
upon  the  strength  of  its  artistic  merits 
alone.  It  sometimes  happens,  even  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  that  a  great  art 
work  has  so  much  human  quality  that  it 
makes  a  wide  appeal.  But  music  is  the 
least  concrete  of  the  arts  and  popular 
music  in  America  means  tunes  and  trills. 
Yet  a  theater  or  an  opera  house  may  be 
filled  even  when  a  large  part  of  the  audi- 
ence— judging  from  the  comments  in  the 
lobby  and  among  one's  neighbors — has 
little  conception  of  the  intention  of  the 
performance.  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  is 
an  example  of  such  a  box  office  success ; 
"Parsifal"  is  another.  All  of  which  is  a 
prelude  to  saying  that  the  opera  of 
"Tiefland,"  by  the  celebrated  pianist. 
Eugen  d'Albert,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  Germany  and  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Metropolitan  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  is  a  serious  and  impor- 
tant musical  composition  which  has  been 
recognized  as  such  by  musicians  and  music 
lovers — and  which  has  not  filled  the  house. 
Its  success  up  to  the  present  moment  must 
be  set  down  as  one  of  esteem.  Yet  the 
story  is  both  poetic  and  human,  and  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  even  the  opera-goer  appre- 
hensive of  the  "classical"  should  find  the 
music  difficult  to  understand. 

As    the   curtain   goes   up    it   shows   the 
mountain  top  before  dawn.     We  hear  the 
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shepherd's  horn.  Pedro  is  watching  his 
sheep.  In  the  misty  early  light  he  tells 
his  friend  Mando  his  dream  of  the  woman 
he  is  to  love.  The  music  is  finely  ex- 
pressive of  the  scene  and  the  hour.  When 
he  has  finished  his  story,  Sebastiano  ap- 
pears with  Marta,  whom  he  brutally  offers 
to  Pedro.  Pedro  recognizes  her  as  "the 
woman."  She  runs  from  him,  but  he  fol- 
lows her  down  the  mountain  crying  sig- 
nificantly —  and  also  symbolically  —  "In's 
Tiefland  gelt'  ieli."  ("I  go  into  the  low- 
lands.") 

The  night  of  the  wedding,  however,  he 
becomes  suspicious.  Marta,  also  fearing 
Sebastiano's  evil  designs  upon  Pedro,  sits 
all  night  awake  before  the  fire,  while 
Sebastiano  sleeps  upon  the  floor.  So  the 
curtain  falls  upon  them,  rising  the  next 
act  upon  the  dawn  after  the  night's  vigil. 
Pedro's  suspicions  increase ;  he  becomes 
wretched,  despairing,  bewildered.  All  his 
inarticulate  sense  of  misery  is  compressed 
in  his  significant  cry,  "I  die  in  the  low- 
lands !"  Eventually  Marta  tells  him  the 
truth;  then  in  a  struggle  with  Sebastiano, 
Pedro  kills  him,  according  to  the  ancient 
law,  and  carries  the  woman  he  loves  away 
up  the  path  to  the  mountains. 

The  voice  is  used  as  an  instrument  of 
the  orchestra  throughout.  Yet.  although 
constructed  upon  the  Wagnerian  plan,  it 
suggests  Wagner  less  than  Puccini  does. 
It  is  original,  poetic,  atmospheric  music. 
In  the  performance  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan the  dramatic  interest  centers  in  the 
character  of  Pedro,  a  rude  peasant  Par- 
sifal destined  to  human  experience,  who 
follows  the  woman  of  his  dream  into  the 
lowlands  where  he  is  to  meet  life  and  be 
bruised  by  it.  Stifled  in  the  valleys,  he 
reverts  in  the  end  to  his  own  element, 
feeling  that  in  the  pure  air  of  his  mountain 
top  all  will  come  right  again.  Human 
and  natural  as  the  story  is,  it  will  be  seen 
to  have  its  symbolism.  One  can  scarcely 
overpraise  Herr  Schmedes'  impersonation 
of  the  simple  shepherd.  It  is  a  piece  of 
acting  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  act- 
ing of  the  theater — which  is  something 
that  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  acting  of 
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opera  singers.  Schmedes  has  the  handicap 
of  a  most  unfortunate  vocal  method.  He 
is  naturally  an  artist,  is  obviously  possessed 
of  unusual  intelligence,  and  is  a  musician. 
born  of  a  family  of  musicians.  And  in 
spite  of  his  painfully  "squeezed"  tone  pro- 
duction, he  invariably  sings  in  tune.  With 
proper  training  his  voice  would  undoubt- 
edly convey  his  musical  intentions  more 
justly.  Feinhals,  as  the  brutal  Sebastiano, 
put  another  interesting  impersonation  to 
his  credit.  The  role  of  Marta  was 
taken  by  Emmy  Destinn,  who  has  made 
her  first  appearance  here  this  winter.  She 
is  not  a  sympathetic  interpreter  of  the 
part.  Such  dramatic  ability  as  she  has  is 
of  the  crude  direct  kind,  so  that  one  would 
expect  her  to  be  a  more  convincing  Marta. 
Santu!:za  is  one  of  her  best  roles.  Yet  as 
Marta  her  effect  is  unwieldy,  uncommuni- 
cative and  unseductive.  She  is  said  not  to 
like  the  part,  however,  and  it  is  always 
difficult  to  accomplish  a  result  when,  as 
the  immortal  Tommy  said,  your  heart  is 
not  in  it.  Her  voice  in  its  upper  third  is 
an  organ  of  great  beauty,  but  it  diminishes 
perceptibly  in  effectiveness  as  it  goes  down 
into  the  lower  tones.  She  made  nothing 
at  all  of  the  episode  of  the  dance  which 
has  such  interesting  possibilities  —  and 
which  Maria  Labia  is  said  to  have  in- 
vested with  such  significance  and  charm. 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  art  exhi- 
bitions of  the  year  is  being  held  this 
month  in  the  Knoedler  Galleries.  This 
single  exhibition  is  shown  by  Wilhelm 
Funk.  The  thirteen  pictures  are  all  por- 
traits, and  among  them  are  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  portraits  New  York  has 
seen  in  years.  As  you  enter  the  gallery 
there  is  an  instant  impression  of  brilliancy, 
vividness,  of  the  vibrating  quality  of  life 
itself,  a  note  that  is  seldom  struck  by  any 
modern  painter  except  Sargent.  There  is 
in  the  work  that  most  indefinable  thing 
which  we  have  grown  to  characterize  as 
"great  style,"  (something  quite  different 
from  mere  chic)  and  which  we  realize 
nowadays   is   most  often  found  in  com- 


pany with  the  highest  expression  of  indi- 
viduality. 

This  exhibition  is  so  far  Mr.  Funk's 
supreme  showing  of  his  work,  as  though 
a  great  singer  should  say,  "Tonight  is  my 
greatest  accomplishment.  I  may  achieve 
a  greater  utterance,  but  I  am  willing  to 
stand  by  this."  Or  that  a  composer  were 
to  express  the  thought,  if  only  to  himself, 
"I  have  at  last  written  my  masterpiece." 
This  note  of  personal  confidence  and 
exaltation  which  is  sometimes  manifested 
in  art  is  noticeable  in  the  work  which  Mr. 
Funk  is  showing  in  the  present  exhibit. 
You  feel  that  for  the  present  at  least  this 
is  his  best,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  this  "best"  is  most  rare  achievement 
indeed.  You  find  a  technique  that  is  con- 
secutively free,  dashing,  sensitive,  tender, 
gracious,  incisive,  vague,  subtle.  And 
what  sureness  of  drawing  and  mastery  of 
color!  Perhaps  the  children's  portraits 
are  the  most  noticeable.  They  are  treated 
with  such  tenderness,  and  yet  in  composi- 
tion, color  and  texture  are  such  valuable 
expressions  of  artistic  individuality.  I 
question  if  a  more  triumphant  painting  of 
childhood  has  been  done  since  the  days 
of  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  than  Mr. 
Funk's  portrait  of  little  Ann  Seton — 
radiant,  shy,  exquisite,  an  embodiment  of 
love  given  and  received,  yet  a  painting  of 
so  rare  a  quality  that  it  stands  alone,  even 
in  this  showing  of  unusual  achievement. 

"T>RONZES  by  a  Group  of  American 
JLJ  Artists,"  was  the  heading  of  a  cata- 
logue for  an  interesting  exhibition  at  the 
Macbeth  Galleries  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember. As  a  matter  of  fact,  though 
small,  this  exhibit  was  a  most  noteworthy 
one.  It  had  been  gathered  together  in  a 
most  intelligent  manner  by  Mr.  Macbeth, 
whose  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
American  art  is  such  that  his  galleries 
today  stand  for  much  of  the  best  in  the 
development  of  modern  American  art. 
This  little  exhibit  as  a  whole  gave  greater 
variety  and  a  wider  reach  of  interest  than 
the  bronze  work  shown  at  the  sculptor's 
exhibit   in  the   National   Academy.     For 
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Mr.  Macbeth  had  brought  together  some 
of  the  very  best  of  our  modern  bronze 
sculptors,  and  to  say  this  is  to  say,  some 
of  the  very  best  sculptors  of  the  modern 
world.  There  was  a  delightful  showing 
of  the  work  of  Miss  Abastenia  Eberle, 
some  interesting  pieces  of  Miss  Janet 
Scudder,  Mrs.  Bryson  Burroughs,  Alfred 
Humphreys,  E.  W.  Deming,  Chester 
Beach,  F.  G.  R.  Roth  and  the  work  of  a 
man  new  to  the  writer,  Arthur  Putnam. 

These  bronzes  were  for  the  most  part 
small  and  the  work,  as  one  has  already 
seen,  mainly  of  the  younger  generation 
of  significant  American  sculptors.  Almost 
without  exception  these  younger  men  and 
women  deal  with  the  more  realistic  phases 
of  life,  and  more  often  than  not  the  life 
of  the  humble  people.  But  tlieir  realism 
is  not  of  the  photographic  brutal  German- 
art  type;  it  is  realism  tempered  with 
beauty.  To  the  sympathetic  artist  the 
sordid  things  in  life  actually  have  beauty, 
that  essential  kind  which  is  line  and  color, 
and  hence  which  is  everywhere.  And  so, 
as  the  variations  of  light  and  shade,  form 
and  line  are  revealed  to  the  painter  or 
sculptor,  there  is  added  to  that  sordidness 
apprehended  by  the  lay  mind  the  great 
illusion  of  beauty  which  fills  all  of  life 
for  the  man  of  dreams.  Thus  a  little  child 
dashing  away  on  roller  skates,  of  an  early 
spring  morning,  may  be  ragged  and  dirty 
and  noisy,  yet  there  is  the  joy  she  ex- 
presses in  the  lines  of  her  young  body, 
there  is  the  whirl  of  her  ragged  clothes, 
there  is  all  the  interest  which  life  has  for 
her,  and  so  when  she  is  transmuted  into 
art  she  has  acquired  the  illusion  of  beauty, 
and  because  of  this  beauty  she  becomes 
a  permanent  expression  of  those  things 
which  are  eventually  the  great  art  of  a 
nation. 

This  expression  is  what  one  finds  again 
and  again  in  the  work  of  Miss  Eberle,  in 
some  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Burroughs, 
almost  inevitably  in  tlie  children  of  Chester 
Beach  and  Sergeant  Kendall. 

In  the  bronzes  of  Deming,  Arthur  Put- 
nam and  Humphreys,  our  delight  lies 
rather    in    the    extraordinary    humorous 
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quality  which  these  men  have  appre- 
hended in  animal  life  and  have  found  the 
gift  to  express.  To  the  developed  Amer- 
ican mind  the  lower  stages  of  develop- 
ment, whether  of  animal  life  or  child  life, 
seem  always  to  possess  a  certain  lovable 
humorous  suggestion,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  significance  to  American  art  that  our 
painters  and  sculptors  have  discovered  this 
delightful  quality  and  have  found  in  them- 
selves the  desire  and  the  ability  to  ex- 
press it. 

One  notices  with  ever  increasing  interest 
the  versatility  which  Mr.  E.  W.  Deming 
is  showing  in  his  work.  His  decorative 
Indian  mural  painting  we  have  all  known 
and  admired  for  some  time.  At  a  recent 
exhibit  of  his  work  in  his  own  studio  in 
MacDougall  Alley  even  some  of  Mr. 
Deming's  intimate  friends  were  surprised 
at  the  delightful  poetical  water  colors  with 
which  two  of  the  walls  of  the  studio  were 
covered,  water  color  work  of  that  rare 
kind  which  carefully  selects  its  subject  for 
its  medium  and  expresses  only  those  ten- 
der illusive  phases  of  life  which  seem 
essentially  to  belong  to  this  more  delicate 
phase  of  art.  Again  at  the  Macbeth  ex- 
hibit Mr.  Deming  was  found  standing 
foremost  among  the  bronze  sculptors 
whose  animals  are  most  vital,  individual 
and  charmingly  playful. 

THE  people  who  really  care  for  the 
best  American  painting,  and  they  are 
a  rapidly  increasing  class,  are  learning  to 
wend  their  way  with  due  regularity  to  the 
Montross  Galleries,  where  during  the  sea- 
son they  are  bound  to  find  some  of  the 
most  interesting  expressions  which  the 
modern  American  painter  is  making  in  his 
art.  And  one  of  the  best  of  the  exhibits 
which  Mr.  Montross  has  given  this  year 
is  the  present  showing  of  the  landscapes 
by  Willard  L.  Metcalf.  As  a  painter  of 
that  most  subtle  and  elusive  thing  known 
as  "atmosphere,"  Mr.  Metcalf  ranks  su- 
preme. The  variation  of  expression  of 
the  beauty  of  out  of  doors  which  one  re- 
ceives in  passing  from  canvas  to  canvas 
at  this  recent  exhibition,  leaves  one  simply 
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astounded.  From  one  canvas  fresh  sea 
winds  are  blown  to  you,  in  another  you 
dream  for  a  moment  in  a  moonhght  garden 
of  mystery,  across  the  room  you  Hnger  on 
an  autumn  hillside  with  the  haze  of  Indian 
summer  in  your  eyes  and  the  smell  of 
pungent  leaves  and  grass  all  about  you. 
Again  you  feel  the  fresh  faint  sweetness 
of  an  early  spring  morning,  or  an  opales- 
cent sea  rolls  and  swells  toward  you  in  a 
great  rush  of  gemlike  color,  and  the  salt 
spray  and  the  tang  of  the  sea  air  sets  your 
heart  homesick  for  the  ocean.  There  are 
country  lanes,  too,  which  wind  away 
placidly  on  summer  afternoons  and  there 
are  evenings  and  ebb  tides,  and  for  each 
scene  of  nature  i\Ir.  Alctcalf  has  his  own 
inspired  technique,  and  the  impression  you 
receive  is  unfailingly  true  and  unfailingly 
convincing.  He  has  no  mannerisms  in  his 
work:  he  apparently  has  no  one  unfailing 
inspiration ;  all  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of 
out  of  doors  is  his  for  the  taking,  and  he 
takes  lavishly  and  gives  freely,  and  what 
he  tells  you  is  told  with  a  masterly  brush. 

IN  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
was  recently  shown  the  work  of  Paul 
Cornoyer  and  George  Glenn  Newell.  Mr. 
Cornoyer  is  an  American  who  received 
most  of  his  art  education  in  Paris,  but 
who  finds  the  greater  part  of  his  inspira- 
tion in  the  streets  of  New  York  City, 
which  he  paints  with  such  endless  varia- 
tion and  charm.  Mr.  Newell,  who  studied 
in  New  York,  finds  his  subjects  mostly  in 
cattle  and  sheep  in  action  or  at  rest  in 
misty  or  sunshiny  meadows  and  valleys. 

EARLY  in  December  M.  Knoedler  & 
Co.  held  in  their  Water  Color  Gal- 
lery an  exhibition  of  fine  and  rare  old 
mezzotints  and  stipple  engravings,  some 
of  which  were  in  color.  Many  of  the  im- 
pressions shown  were  of  unusual  interest 
and  beauty. 

THE  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
has  announced  a  calendar  of  exhi- 
bitions to  be  held  this  winter.  During 
December    water    color    drawings    by    F. 


Hopkinson  Smith  were  shown  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Alumnae;  in 
February  will  be  seen  the  thirteenth  trav- 
eling exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Western 
Artists,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art 
Society  of  Pittsburgh,  and  during  March 
paintings  by  "The  Eight"  will  be  seen  by 
the  Carnegie  Institute. 

A  memorial  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  in  apprecia- 
tion of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  was  held 
in  December  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Addresses  were  made 
by  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  the  Italian, 
French,  Brazilian,  British  and  Japanese 
ambassadors  and  the  Charge  d'AfTaires 
of   Mexico. 

REVIEWS 

THE  late  William  Bross,  one  time 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois, 
was  a  sensible  and  far-sighted  man. 
Desiring  some  memorial  of  his  son, 
Mr.  Bross  gave  forty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  trustees  of  Lake  Forest  LTniversity, 
the  income  to  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  best  books  or  treatises  "on 
the  occasion,  relation  and  mutual  bearing 
of  any  practical  science,  the  history  of  our 
race,  from  the  facts  in  any  department  of 
knowledge,  with  and  upon  the  Christian 
religion."  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  here  and  abroad  have  contributed 
to  this  "Bross  Library,"  and  the  latest 
volume  to  be  published  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Bross  fund  is  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

This  book  is  called  "The  Bible  of 
Nature"  and  its  unique  value  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  it  compresses  within  the 
limits  of  one  small  volume  the  results  of 
the  discoveries  and  researches  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  of  the  age  and  yet  is  in 
itself  a  vital  and  original  work,  rich  in 
interest  and  to  the  last  degree  stimulating 
in  its  suggestion  as  to  further  thought 
along  the  same  lines. 

While  it  is  a  book  written  by  a  profound 
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scholar,  and  the  problems  with  whidi  it 
deals  are  those  which  appeal  chiefly  to 
learned  men,  it  is  yet  so  lucid  in  expression 
and  sets  forth  its  conclusions  so  vividly 
that  the  most  careless  reader  could  hardly 
escape  its  charm.  The  first  chapter,  which 
is  called  The  Wonder  of  the  World,  seems 
to  open  before  the  mental  vision  the  im- 
mensity and  the  mystery  of  the  universe, 
and  the  appreciation  of  these  grows  ever 
deeper  and  wider  with  the  succeeding 
chapters,  The  History  of  Things,  Organ- 
isms and  Their  Origin,  The  Evolution  of 
Organisms  and  Man's  Place  in  Nature.  In 
fact,  the  whole  book  carries  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  title,— that  Nature  is  a  book 
we  can  read  and  ought  to  read,  a  book 
from  which  we  may  learn  much  that  con- 
cerns our  mortal  well-being.  It  is  almost 
inevitable  that  it  should,  as  the  author 
asserts,  be  followed  up  by  other  books, 
such  as  the  book  of  the  Law,  the  book  of 
Psalms  and  the  book  of  Wisdom.  ("The 
Bible  of  Nature."— Five  Lectures  Deliv- 
ered before  Lake  Forest  College  on  the 
Foundation  of  the  Late  William  Bross. 
By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.  248  pages. 
Price  $1.00  net.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

FEW  people  in  this  age  and  time  have 
any  personal  recollection  of  the  gentle 
art  of  letter  writing  as  it  was  pursued  and 
enjoyed  by  our  more  leisurely  ancestors. 
We  read  with  delight  volumes  of  letters 
which  give  us  intimate  glimpses  of  the 
lives  and  thoughts  of  famous  men  and 
women,  but — perhaps  because  we  are  not 
famous,  and  never  hope  to  be, — it  seldom 
occurs  to  us  to  do  more  than  write  a  busi- 
ness letter  or  the  hasty  note  demanded  by 
common  courtesy  on  innumerable  social  oc- 
casions. But  even  if  we  do  not  like  to 
write  letters,  we  surely  enjoy  reading 
them,  and  in  "The  Friendly  Craft,"  a  little 
volume  of  just  the  right  size  to  go  into  a 
coat  pocket.  Miss  E.  D.  Hanscom  has 
gathered  together  many  letters  from  peo- 
ple who  have  contributed  to  making  history 
in  our  own  land.  There  are  letters  from 
Washington,   from  Lincoln,   from  Benja- 


min Franklin  and  others  of  our  great  men 
to  friends  who  had  the  right  to  know 
what  they  really  thought  and  said  within 
their  own  circle  of  intimate  friends. 
Thomas  JefTerson  sends  sage  counsel  to 
his  daughter,  Martha,  aged  eleven,  in  let- 
ters that  laid  down  a  line  of  conduct  which 
would  be  considered  very  rigorous  by  a 
modern  little  girl.  And  Aaron  Burr, 
acknowledging  "two  elegant  and  aflfec- 
tionate  letters"  from  his  lovely  Theodosia, 
gives  some  quaint  masculine  views  on  the 
subject  of  education  for  women. 

The  women  are  by  no  means  neglected 
in  this  collection  of  letters.  We  have  let- 
ters from  Louisa  Alcott,  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  Celia  Thaxton,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  many  others  whose  names  are 
beloved  and  familiar.  Taken  altogether, 
the  book  is  delightful  and  even  if  it  does 
not  reform  the  reader  from  the  bad  habit 
of  neglecting  his  correspondence,  it  will  at 
least  give  him  several  pleasant  hours. 
("The  Friendly  Craft:  A  Collection  of 
American  Letters."  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Deering  Hanscom,  Ph.D.  361  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. ) 

A  CHARMING  story  that  is  the  sequel 
to  another  charming  story  has  an  in- 
terest all  its  own, — an  interest  which 
springs  from  the  pleasure  in  meeting  old 
acquaintances  in  new  surroundings ;  but 
when  the  story  is  the  sequel  of  a  sequel, 
the  interest  is  doubled.  It  is  so  with  "The 
Diva's  Ruby,"  which  is  the  third  and  pre- 
sumably the  last  of  the  three  books  con- 
cerning the  fortunes  of  fair  Margaret 
Dannc.  This  book  is  especially  exciting 
because  the  action  opens  in  Central  Asia, 
where  a  young  Tartar  girl  betrays  the 
carefully  guarded  secret  of  the  tribal  ruby 
mine  to  a  Russian  cavalier  with  whom  she 
has  fallen  in  love.  The  traveler  allows 
her  to  lead  him  to  the  ruby  mine,  fills  his 
pockets  with  rubies,  blocks  up  the  entrance 
and  leaves  her  to  her  fate.  The  girl  gets 
out,  however,  and  spends  the  next  two  or 
three  years  hunting  for  the  Russian  travel- 
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er   in   order   that    she   may   make    things 
equally  interesting  for  him. 

How  her  fortunes  chance  to  cross  those 
of  Fair  Margaret  and  how  her  adventure 
with  Margaret's  Greek  fiance  results  to 
the  very  great  satisfaction  of  the  Ameri- 
can millionaire  Van  Torp,  must  be  left  for 
the  reader  to  find  out.  To  say  that  the 
book  is  a  delightfully  interesting  story- 
would  be  superfluous,  for  did  not  Marion 
Crawford  write  it?  ("The  Diva's  Ruby: 
A  Sequel  to  "Fair  Margaret"  and  "Prima- 
donna."  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Illus- 
trated. 430  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. ) 

MR.  E.  V.  Lucas  has  a  very  quaint 
and  delightful  fancy  for  digging 
into  odd  volumes  and  bringing  out  all  man- 
ner of  quaint  and  sprightly  treasure-trove. 
His  last  volume  is  called  "The  Ladies' 
Pageant,"  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  in  prose  and  verse  of  famous  men 
and  women.  All  these  writings,  though, 
are  about  women,  beginning  with  tiny 
baby  maids, — who  are  collected  together 
in  a  chapter  called  The  Buds, — and  going 
on  through  the  list  of  beautiful,  interesting 
and  famous  women  in  fact  and  in  fiction, 
from  ancient  times  to  very  nearly  the 
present  day.  The  book  is  one  to  be  picked 
up  in  the  evening  and  dipped  into  with 
chuckles  of  appreciation  and  sundry  read- 
ings aloud  of  irresistible  passages  to  the 
rest  of  the  family  who  are  trying  to  read 
books  of  their  own.  ("The  Ladies'  Pa- 
geant." Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  372  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.) 

IN  "Wroth,"  the  latest  story  written  in 
collaboration  by  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle,  there  is  material  for  the  making  of 
a  good  melodrama.  The  hero  is  as  som- 
berly and  picturesquely  wicked  as  the  most 
untamable  adventurer  of  bygone  days, 
when  gloomy  attitudinizing  was  the  royal 
road  to  the  heart  of  any  right-minded  lady 
fair.  The  lady  in  this  case  proved  to  be 
right-minded  in  the  end,   for  after  lead- 


mg  the  hero  an  exciting  but  wholly  un- 
necessary dance  across  half  of  Europe, 
she  finally  made  up  her  mind  to  acknowl- 
edge what  everyone  but  herself  and  the 
hero  knew  that  she  meant  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  characters  in  "Wroth"  are  not 
always  consistent  and  the  plot  is  slightly 
too  improbable  to  be  called  well  construct- 
ed, but  there  is  a  certain  dash  and  go  to 
the  book  and  many  dramatic  situations 
that  would  carry  over  the  footlights  very 
well.  ("Wroth."  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.  486  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

HARD  worked  editors  and  art  man- 
agers of  magazines  and  other  pub- 
lications will  find  much  help  and  comfort 
in  a  tiny  book  called  "A  Dictionary  of  En- 
graving." It  defines  every  technical  term 
that  is  used  in  connection  with  engraving, 
the  half-tone  process  and  the  photogravure 
process,  giving  cuts  and  diagrams  to  illus- 
trate such  definitions  as  cannot  be  made 
clear  in  words.  The  dictionary  is  a  tiny 
book  that  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or 
tucked  away  into  the  pigeonhole  of  a  desk, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  help 
to  solve  many  a  problem  in  connection  with 
the  reproduction  of  illustrations.  ("A  Dic- 
tionary of  Engraving."  by  William  Henry 
Baker.  108  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  William  Henry  Baker,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.)  ■ 

WE  have  already  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  nearly  all  the  characters  in 
Zona  Gale's  latest  book,  "Friendship  Vil- 
lage," for  the  separate  stories  that  make 
up  the  volume  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  in  different  magazines.  They 
are  charming  Httle  stories,  full  of  human 
nature  which  is  twinkling  with  friendly 
humor  over  an  underlying  pathos,  and 
they  are  pleasant  people  who  live  in 
Friendship  Village,  and  do  many  kindly 
things  for  one  another  and  for  the  stranger 
within  their  gates.  The  book  would  make 
a  delightful  Christmas  gift  because  it  is 
full  of  the  spirit  of  goodwill  mingled  with 
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a  certain  homely  philosophy  which  goes 
straight  to  the  root  of  many  of  life's  vexed 
questions.  ("I'riendship  Village."  By 
Zona  Gale.  ;^2Ti  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

THE  season  of  garden  planting  is 
coming  close  enough  to  remind 
people  of  the  yearly  problem  of  planting 
the  garden  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in 
this  connection  we  would  like  to  give  them 
some  hint  of  the  pleasure  and  interest  to 
be  found  in  water  gardening,  and  the  indi- 
viduality which  a  well  planned  and  well 
kept  water  garden  gives  to  any  grounds 
small  or  large.  Everyone  likes  the  idea  of 
a  water  garden  and  admires  it  wherever  it 
is  seen,  but  most  people  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make  and  to  keep 
and  therefore  a  luxury  for  someone  else 
rather  than  a  new  beauty  for  his  own 
modest  garden. 

That  this  viewpoint  is  a  fallacy  will 
speedily  be  proven  by  a  little  study  of  the 
fascinating  pages  of  "The  Book  of  Water 
Gardening,"  which  gives  all  the  practical 
information  needed  for  the  selection, 
grouping  and  successful  cultivation  of 
aquatic  plants  and  makes  its  instruction 
so  clear  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
water  gardens,  from  a  few  plants  in  tubs 
to  the  little  lake  on  a  large  estate,  are 
covered. 

All  books  on  gardening  are  the  most 
interesting  reading  one  can  have  in  spring, 
especially  if  one  lives  in  the  country;  but 
this  book  is  out  of  the  usual  line  and 
therefore  has  more  than  the  usual  interest. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  half-tone 
reproductions  made  from  photographs  of 
the  actual  plants  and  pools  and  has  in 
addition  many  diagrams  showing  the  lay- 
ing out  of  different  sized  pools  and  water 
gardens,  the  way  in  which  they  arc  sup- 
plied with  water  and  protected  from  flood- 
ing and  also  the  apparatus  for  heating  the 
pool  where  it  is  necessary.  It  is  a  safe 
wager  that  anyone  who  once  gives  his 
attention  to  the  suggestions  in  this  book 
will  not  rest  until  he  has  a  water  garden 
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of  his  own.  (."The  Book  of  Water  Gar- 
dening." By  Peter  Bisset.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. 200  pages.  Price  $2.50  postpaid. 
Published  by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 

WHEN  Stephen  Phillips  gives  us  a 
poem  based  upon  some  well-known 
story,  we  not  only  get  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful treatment  of  the  theme,  but  usually 
some  new  and  deeper  interpretation  of  its 
spirit  than  we  had  dreamed  of.  "Faust" 
is  a  poem  written  in  collaboration  by  Mr. 
Phillips  and  J.  Comyns  Carr,  who  have, 
of  course,  based  the  work  upon  Goethe's 
great  dramatic  poem,  but  yet  have  allowed 
themselves  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  the 
adaptation  of  both  form  and  meaning. 
The  tragedy  is  all  there  and  the  tremen- 
dous warring  of  human  passion  and  temp- 
tation, but  underlying  the  whole  theme  is 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good. 

The  book  opens  with  a  wager  between 
Mephistopheles  and  an  archangel  that, 
given  entire  freedom  of  action,  Mephis- 
topheles will  succeed  in  winning  to  him- 
self and  to  evil,  the  wisest  man  and  most 
advanced  soul  he  can  find,  which  is  that 
of  the  wise  and  famous  Dr.  Faust.  The 
angel  assures  the  arch-fiend  that  nothing 
is  forbidden  him  and  that  he  is  permitted 
to  ensnare  the  spirit  of  Faust  and  turn  it 
from  all  that  is  good  until  at  last  he  shall 
stand  abashed  and  learn : 
"That  a  good  man.  though  in  the  dark  he 
strives. 
Hath  still  an  instinct  for  the  truer  way." 

The  tragedy  is  carried  out  along  the 
lines  thus  suggested  until  Mephistopheles 
returns  to  the  neutral  ground  to  claim  the 
soul  of  Faust,  asserting  that  his  wager  is 
won,  only  to  be  met  by  the  angel  with  the 
counter-assertion  that  the  great  world- 
wager  has  been  lost  by  the  power  of  evil. 
and  that  the  soul  of  Faust,  instead  of  being 
destroyed,  has  been  saved  to  better  things, 
because  through  the  woman-soul  he  has 
been  brought  home.  ("Faust."  By  Stephen 
Phillips  and  J.  Comyns  Carr.  208  pages. 
Price  $1.2.=;.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company.) 
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It.nn    iiic   /..  ,ni    exhibit   of  Modern   German 
Art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


PORTRAIT   OF  THEODOR    MOMMSEN: 
FRANZ     VON      LENBACH.      PAINTER. 
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MODERN  GERMAN  ART:  ITS  REVELATION 
OF  PRESENT  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  CON- 
DITIONS IN  PRUSSIANIZED  GERMANY:  BY 
M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

|NE  of  the  best  evidences  we  could  have  of  the  rapid 
development  in  this  country  of  a  feeling  for  that  vital 
art  which  is  a  genuine  outgrowth  of  national  life  and 
character  may  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  American 
public  toward  the  Exhibition  of  German  Art  now  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  fact  that  the  exhi- 
bition was  sent  over  here  purely  for  the  sake  of  bring- 
ing contemporary  German  art  to  the  notice  of  the  American  people 
is  interesting,  and  the  keen  discrimination  shown  by  the  Americans 
in  their  estimate  of  this  art  is  no  less  significant,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Americans  possess  in  a  marked  degree  the  qualities  of  directness 
and  daring  which  we  so  often  hear  attributed  to  the  Germans.  These 
pictures  and  statues, — many  of  them  from  artists  hitherto  unknown 
in  this  country, — are  being  judged  without  prejudice  of  any  kind; 
indeed,  they  are  rather  approached  with  the  eager  interest  of  a  people 
who  hold  their  minds  open  to  the  reception  of  new  impressions  and 
who  stand  ready  at  any  moment  to  cast  aside  even  cherished  ideals 
and  prepossessions, — provided  always  that  the  new  thing  offers 
something  of  real  and  permanent  value, — but  they  are  bein^  judged 
absolutely  on  their  merits  as  truthful  expressions  of  the  ideals  which 
dominate  the  Germany  of  today. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  painters  of  this  country,  searching 
for  what  most  appealed  to  them  in  the  art  of  the  old  world,  turned 
to  the  schools  of  Munich  and  Diisseldorf  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Knaus 
and  Vautier,  von  Bremen,  Defregger  and  the  Achenbachs,  whose 
pictures  at  that  time  filled  our  private  galleries  and  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  our  dealers.  Then  came  the  revolt  to  the  French 
school,  which  carried  a  much  stronger  and  subtler  appeal  to  the 
American  mind, — so  quick  to  comprehend  the  marvelous  skill  of  the 
French  painters  in  handling  their  medium  and  to  sympathize  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Impressionists  to  solve  the  problems  of  light  and 
air.     The  strength  of  this  appeal  is  best  estimated  by  the  character 
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of  our  own  work  today,  which,  although  beginning  to  develop  along 
definitely  marked  lines  of  its  own,  yet  shows  much  of  the  impetus 
received  from  the  French  Impressionists  and  the  Barbizon  men. 
But  with  the  spread  of  decadence  in  France  came  another  turn  of 
the  tide,  for  morbidness  and  abnormahty  is  as  yet  entirely  foreign  to 
the  American  temperament  and  American  taste  balks  at  it,  no  matter 
how  cleverly  the  idea  may  be  conveyed.  Such  revolts  are  always 
favorable  to  the  development  of  original  thought  and  expression  and, 
with  the  waning  of  French  influence,  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  art 
expression  along  lines  which  are  definitely  our  own;  although  as  yet 
bemg  very  young  and  unaccustomed  to  freedom  from  leading  strings, 
it  is  tor  the  most  part  groping  its  way  toward  the  light. 

Herein  lies  the  point  of  contact  between  the  vigorous,  revolution- 
ary spirit  in  American  art  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  from  academic 
methods  which  has  led  to  the  Secession  movement  in  Germany, 
and  the  recognition  of  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  widespread  and 
serious  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  this  exhibition  of  contem- 
porary German  art.  In  the  first  place  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  exhibit  was  sent  here  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  appeal 
to  all  the  art  lovers  of  this  country.  That  it  was  sent  at  all  is  largely 
owing  to  the  unremitting  efforts  of  Mr.  Hugo  Reisinger,  the  well- 
known  collector  and  connoisseur  whose  private  gallery  is  so  rich  in 
examples  of  German  art.  Mr.  Reisinger  has  been  working  toward 
this  end  for  three  or  four  years  and  his  efforts  have  been  heartily 
endorsed  and  aided  by  Consul-General  Biinz,  who  represents  here 
the  notable  group  of  German  oflicials  who  organized  the  exhibition, 
actino-  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  Emperor  himself.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  secure  a  representative  collection  of  pictures  and 
statues,  and  although  the  work  of  a  number  of  the  younger  men  who 
are  foro'ing  to  the  front  in  German  art  is  not  represented,  the  omis- 
sion is  probably  due  to  the  well-known  conservatism  that  prevails 
in  official  circles  everywhere.  As  it  stands,  the  catalogue  shows  a 
truly  imposing  Ust  of  gold  medalists,  academicians  and  honor  men, 
hardly  one  of  whom  Tacks  the  title  "professor."  Judging  by  the 
record,  titles  and  decorations  of  each  man,  this  exhibition  contains 
the  very  cream  of  the  cream  of  German  art.  The  National  Gallery 
of  BerUn,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  sent  over  some  of  its 
choicest  treasures,  and  other  galleries  and  museums  have  contributed 
in  like  measure.  Famous  private  collections  have  been  levied  upon 
and  even  the  royal  galleries  have  sent  their  share.  The  Emperor, 
whose  interest  in  art  matters  is  as  unflagging  as  his  interest  in  Welt- 
Politik,  not  only  authorized  the  exhibition  but  enriched  it  with  a 
portrait  of  himself  painted  expressly  for  this  purpose  by  Professor 
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Arthur  Kampf,  president  of  the  BerHn  Academy.  So,  in  spite  of 
the  many  assertions  made  by  critics  that  the  exhibition  after  all  is 
not  fairly  representative  of  the  German  art  of  today,  there  is  really 
no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  seven  galleries  in  the  new  vidng  of 
the  MetropoUtan  Museum  do  not  contain  the  best  that  German  art 
can  offer  us. 

IT  IS  certain  that  this  collection  of  pictures, — the  group  of  marbles 
and  bronzes  is  hardly  significant  enough  to  count, — is  calculated 
to  give  the  visitor  a  concentrated  impression  of  the  direction, — 
or  rather  the  several  directions, — in  which  German  artists  are  now 
working,  and  that  therefore  it  carries  out  to  the  fullest  degree  its 
educational  mission  to  the  American  people.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
object  lesson,  not  only  of  the  art  expression  of  a  powerful  people,  but 
of  the  ethical  and  intellectual  trend  which  stamps  its  character  upon 
the  national  life  and  is  inevitably  reflected  in  the  national  art.  In 
fact,  to  the  close  observer  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  mute  witness  it 
bears  of  the  lines  along  which  Prussianized  Germany  is  developing. 
The  very  lack  of  unity  that  first  strikes  the  observer  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  fearlessly  truthful  expression  of  conditions  as  they  are, 
because  there  can  be  no  unity  in  art  where  there  is  no  deep  underlying 
unity  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  because  the  false  notes  of  exaggera- 
tion, artificiality  and  morbid  imaginings  are  all  struck  by  the  younger 
men.  The  modern  unrest  and  uncertainty  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  best  in  the  exhibition  comes  to  a  focus  in  the  group  of  paint- 
ings by  four  masters  of  German  art  who  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
feeling  of  an  earher  time.  These  are  Adolf  von  Menzel,  Wilhelm 
Leibl,  Franz  von  Lenbach,  and  Arnold  BockHn,  who  are  represented 
among  the  living  painters  because  of  their  influence  upon  the  art  not 
alone  of  Germany  but  of  all  Europe.  It  was  originally  intended 
that  only  the  work  of  contemporary  painters  should  find  a  place  in 
this  exhibition,  but  these  pictures  were  sent  over  because  it  was 
reahzed  that  without  the  work  of  these  four  men  no  collection  of 
modern  German  art  could  be  said  to  be  really  representative. 

Against  the  strength  and  calm  and  dignity  of  these  men  and  of 
such  living  artists  as  Max  Liebermann  and  Hans  von  Bartels,  who 
are  content  to  depict  life  and  nature  as  clearly,  simply  and  sanely  as 
they  see  it,  the  efforts  of  the  Secessionists  toward  originality  and 
the  expression  of  turbulent  individuaHty  beat  like  troubled  waves 
against  the  rocks.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  honestly  seeking  to 
convey  an  impression  of  something  which  they  themselves  have  not 
grasped.  In  other  cases  the  impression  is  on  the  face  of  it  morbid, 
theatrical  and  artificial,  conveying  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
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on  the  part  of  the  artist  and  the  determination  to  be  different  from 
his  fellows  at  whatever  cost  to  the  eternal  verities  of  art  and  hfe. 
The  older  men,  with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  Bocklin,  may  not 
have  been  imaginative,  but  they  were  at  all  events  great  craftsmen 
and  they  painted  life  as  they  saw  it.  The  younger  men,  while  show- 
ing at  times  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  the  handling  of  their  me- 
dium, have  not  yet  attained  the  excuse  for  eccentricity  given  by  the 
mastery  of  a  broad  and  vigorous  technique,  and  they  too  often  paint 
Ufe  as  they  think  it  is  seen  by  the  decadent  but  subtle  and  imaginative 
Latin  races. 

The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  all  so  academic.  Of  course, 
Menzel  was  never  anything  else,  but  he  instilled  new  life  and  force 
into  academic  formulae.  Lenbach,  while  founding  his  art  upon  the 
old  masters,  became  liimself  one  of  the  greatest  modern  masters  of 
portraiture.  Leibl  applied  conventional  methods  to  the  strong  pres- 
entation of  solidly  real  people,  and  Liebermann,  although  he  led  the 
secession  toward  realism  in  the  early  seventies,  has  so  Httle  of  the  revo- 
lutionary about  him  that  his  work,  in  addition  to  showing  strong  traces 
of  Dutch  and  French  influence,  is  almost  classical  in  its  restraint 
and  austerity.  As  to  the  self-declared  revolutionists  who  seek  the 
ugly,  the  bizarre  and  the  morbid  that  they  may  thereby  emphasize 
the  extent  of  their  reaction  from  the  more  conventional  phases  of 
hfe,  it  is  so  evident  that  their  work  is  far  from  being  the  outcome  of 
direct  and  vigorous  thought  that  one  can  see  in  it  little  else  than  a 
desperate  effort  toward  eccentricity, — an  effort  so  strenuous  that  they 
never  seem  to  realize  that  even  their  eccentricity  is  not  their  own. 
The  pictures  are  truthful  enough,  but  only  as  a  revelation  of  the 
artist  s  viewpoint,  not  of  life.  When  the  Frenchman  goes  into 
ecstasies  over  some  specially  unwholesome  and  morbid  piece  of  ugli- 
ness, it  is  at  all  events  a  natural  expression  of  a  genuine  feeling.  But 
when  the  German  does  it,  it  is  because  he  has  based  his  mental  atti- 
tude toward  life  and  art  on  what  he  has  learned  from  the  French. 
This  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again  in  the  different  phases  of 
Secession  art  in  Germany,  just  as  it  was  proved  in  a  former  day  by 
the  rediidio  ad  absurdum  of  the  baroque  and  rococo  styles  in  archi- 
tecture and  decoration.  The  Germany  of  today  does  not  furnish 
favorable  soil  for  the  development  of  a  vigorous  national  art, — at 
least  along  the  lines  of  painting,  sculpture  and  arcliitecture.  In  her 
music,  as  in  her  science  and  philosophy,  there  is  e\ndent  the  true  spirit 
of  the  race  that  overshadows  all  the  restless  efforts  of  the  modern  nation 
to  make  herself  supreme  in  commercialism  and  in  world-politics; 
but  as  yet  she  has  not  found  herself  in  painting.  Great  creative 
thought  belongs  to  her,  and  fathomless  mysticism,  but  not  the  happy, 
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care-free  understanding  of  natural  things  that  find  their  spontaneous 
expression  in  such  art  as  has  been  given  us  so  freely  by  more  simple 
and  buoyant  peoples.  In  a  German  picture  the  idea  is  always  the 
thing,  and  the  idea  is  just  as  obvious  today  as  it  ever  was,  the  only 
difference  being  that  it  is  not  so  healthy  and  natural. 

JUST  as  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  seems  to  dominate  the  exhibi- 
tion, so  his  restless,  turbulent  and  aggressive  personality  seems 
to  draw  to  a  focus  the  national  feehng  that  is  there  represented. 
He  aims  at  supremacy  along  all  hues.  He  plays  at  painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  oratory,  poetry  and  architecture  as  he  plays  with  the 
dream  of  being  War-Lord  of  the  world,  and  the  nation,  or  a  part  of 
it,  follows  his  lead ;  the  part  that  does  not  follow  eats  out  its  heart  in 
smouldering  bitterness  or  open  discontent,  and  all  this  conflict  of 
warring  elements  in  the  nation,  all  this  grasping  after  false  ideals, 
shows  on  the  walls  of  the  seven  galleries  at  the  MetropoUtan.  The 
national  attitude  toward  art  is  summed  up  in  this  sentence  from 
Professor  Clemen's  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition: 
"From  an  age  of  intellect  Germany,  once  the  nation  of  thinkers  and 
dreamers,  emerged  and  entered  on  a  period  of  natural  sciences  and 
technology  and  it  yearns  to  quit  this  for  a  new  artistic  age."  When 
a  national  art  grows  up  as  a  spontaneous  and  inevitable  expression 
of  national  life,  it  is  never  because  that  nation  "yearns  to  quit"  any 
former  period  of  development,  but  because  the  time  has  come  when 
the  strong  Ufe  within  it  must  seek  some  new  and  vigorous  outlet. 
As  the  life  is,  so  will  the  art  be,  in  spite  of  schools  and  cults;  and  there 
could  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  national 
hfe  of  Germany  than  exists  in  the  utter  lack  of  homogeneousness  that  we 
feel  in  the  work  of  the  modem  German  painters.  One  sees  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  group  of  them  to  work  together  toward 
a  common  end,  as  did  the  French  Impressionists  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  light  and  air  and  as  a  group  of  our  American  painters 
are  doing  now  in  the  effort  to  depict  the  true  spirit  of  our  national  life. 
It  is  curious  that  the  national  foible  of  overdoing  everything  is 
most  relentlessly  shown  by  that  wonderful  realist,  Adolf  von  Menzel, 
whose  paintings  are  all  records  of  priceless  historical  value  as  well  as 
marvels  of  brilliant  technique.  No  more  vivid  picture  of  Court 
life  in  Germany  a  generation  ago  could  be  given  than  exists  in  his 
"Ball  Supper."  It  is  a  tour  de  force  of  draftsmanship  and  micro- 
scopic painting  that  shows  every  detail  of  the  brilUant  and  artificial 
scene.  The  rooms  are  overloaded  with  decorations;  the  women's 
dresses  are  overloaded  with  frills  and  furbelows;  the  men's  uniforms 
are  overloaded  with  bulUon  and  the  whole  company  is  evidently 
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overloading  its  capacity  with  enormous  quantities  of  food.  We  are  not 
spared  even  the  sight  of  gorgeously  clad  ladies  and  magnificent  officers 
stooping  low  over  their  plates  to  facilitate  the  transfer  to  their  mouths 
of  the  delicacies  thereon.  The  picture  fairly  burns  into  the  mind  the 
idea  of  self-indulgence  and  self-seeking,  for  in  addition  to  the  over- 
eager  consumption  of  food,  one  can  almost  hear  the  buzz  of  the  gos- 
sip and  scandal  that  circulates  among  the  chattering  groups.  This 
is  German  court  life,  as  recorded  by  a  man  famed  for  telling  the 
whole  truth  just  as  he  saw  it. 

The  peasant  Leibl  saw  the  other  side  of  German  fife,  and  his 
presentation  of  the  soUd,  honest,  unimaginative  country  people  of  old 
Germany  is  as  truthful  as  any  record  of  court  festivities  made  by  the 
microscopically  faithful  brush  of  Menzel.  Leibl  worked  on  a  broader 
and  simpler  scale.  His  people  are  placidly  alive  and  give  the  im- 
pression that,  if  they  moved  at  all,  they  would  move  slowly  and 
deUberately.  One  of  his  most  famous  paintings  is  that  of  the  "Dach- 
auer  Women,"  a  picture  of  two  peasant  women,  gaily  dressed  and 
evidently  well  to  do,  who  are  sitting  side  by  side,  discussing  some 
village  happening.  It  is  one  of  those  pictures  which  is  above  all  else 
a  human  document,  for  no  one  could  study  it  closely  without  gaining 
some  insight  into  the  character  of  these  people.  The  portrait  of 
"Burgomaster  Klein"  shows  the  same  quality  of  sincerity  and  the 
same  clear,  strong  brush  work,  as  do  also  the  other  two  pictures 
from  Leibl's  brusn  which  are  included  in  the  exhibition.  Coming 
after  Leibl,  and  in  many  ways  overshadowing  him,  is  Liebermann, 
who  was  equally  attracted  by  the  humbler  side  of  life  and  whose 
greatest  pictures  are  those  of  peasants  and  work-people.  Lieber- 
mann, although  he  led  what  is  called  the  BerUn  Secession  from 
academic  limitations,  never  swung  to  the  extreme  of  rebellion,  but 
developed  a  style  which,  although  it  shows  frankly  the  influence  of 
Munkacsy  and  later  of  Israels,  yet  stands  entirely  as  his  own  in  the 
expression  of  clear,  sane,  direct  perception  of  the  life  about  him. 
Of  the  Liebermann  pictures  included  in  this  exhibition  the  most 
notable  is  "The  Flax  Shed  at  Laren," — a  picture  which  attracts  one 
to  it  again  and  again  because  of  the  noble  severity  of  its  composition, 
the  large  restful  spaces  and  freedom  from  unnecessary  detail,  and  be- 
cause of  the  beauty  of  the  cool  gray  light  that  is  diffused  throughout 
the  shed.  The  figures  of  the  workers  are  quiet  and  dignified,  giving 
the  impression  of  serene  and  well-controlled  movement.  There  is 
an  excellent  portrait  also  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode, — Director-General 
of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
commission  which  sent  this  exhibition  to  America, — and  a  dehghtful 
little  canvas  showing  polo  players  in  an  open  field,  which  was  loaned 
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by  Mr.  Reisinger  from  his  private  collection.  Another  picture  that 
is  not  hsted,  but  is  nevertheless  a  good  example  of  Liebermann, 
is  "The  Lace-Maker,"  an  old  woman  quietly  busy  with  the  bobbins 
and  threads  on  the  lace  pillow  that  she  holds  in  her  lap. 

ALTHOUGH  this  exhibition  has  given  to  stay-at-home  Amer- 
icans their  first  glimpse  of  the  work  of  many  noted  German 
artists,  this  can  hardly  be  said  concerning  the  portraits  of 
Franz  von  Lenbach,  whose  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  por- 
trait painters  of  the  age  is  world-wide.  That  the  representation  of 
his  work  might  be  complete,  Mr.  Reisinger  loaned  to  the  exhibition 
his  famous  portrait  of  Prince  Bismarck,  which  has  been  so  often 
reproduced  in  this  country.  There  is  a  portrait  of  von  Moltke  that 
ranks  with  the  Bismarck,  and  two  gorgeously  painted  portraits  of 
women.  But  the  best  of  all, — in  fact,  the  picture  that  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  anything  else  in  the  exhibition, — is  the  portrait  of 
Theodor  Mommsen,  which  is  owned  by  the  Royal  National  Gallery 
in  BerHn.  This  picture  shows  Lenbach  at  his  most  powerful  and 
it  is  an  unusually  marked  example  of  his  favorite  method  of  working, 
— which  is  to  concentrate  all  the  life  in  the  head,  and  particularly 
the  eyes,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  figure  somewhat  sketchy.  In 
this  case  it  is  very  sketchy,  being  hardly  more  than  outhned,  but  the 
head  is  wonderful.  In  a  rather  less  degree  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  pastel  portrait  of  Ignaz  DoUinger,  where  every  minor  detail 
seems  to  fade  away  before  the  doubt  and  question  in  the  eyes. 

Friedrich  August  von  Kaulbach  is  represented  by  two  brilliant 
portraits,  one  of  Geraldine  Farrar  and  the  other  of  the  dancer,  Ruth 
St.  Denis.  Both  are  gorgeous  in  color  and  spirited  in  pose.  A 
third  painting  of  a  child  with  some  cherries  is  more  sugary  and  con- 
ventional. Tiie  sacred  pictures  of  Fritz  von  Uhde  are  fairly  well  known 
in  this  country,  principally  through  reproduction,  for  the  subjects 
he  chooses  are  always  popular.  His  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me"  has  been  loaned  to  this  exhibition  from  a  private  collection 
in  Worms.  But  another  picture  less  obvious  in  the  story  it  tells, — 
and  therefore  more  stimulating  to  the  ima^nation, — is  a  better  ex- 
ample of  his  work.  This  is  called  "Going  Home"  and  it  represents 
two  peasants,  with  a  sleeping  child,  returning  from  the  day's  work 
along  a  muddy  country  road.  The  picture  is  filled  with  a  misty 
gray  twilight  deepening  into  dark  and  the  only  gleams  of  light  come 
from  the  reflection  of  the  water  in  the  road  and  the  little  stream  beside 
it,  and  in  the  faint  glow  around  the  child's  head.  It  is  a  fair-haired 
German  child  carried  by  a  fair-haired  German  woman,  and  yet  there 
is  the  suggestion  of  the  Christ  child.     Possibly  it  symbolizes  the 
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sacredness  of  all  childhood  and  of  all  the  simple  family  life  of  the 
workers  out  in  the  open  who  live  close  to  the  soil.  It  seems  natural 
to  mention  in  connection  with  von  Uhde  that  other  painter  of  sacred 
subjects,  Eduard  von  Gebhardt,  although  the  latter  has  nothing  hke 
the  imagination  of  von  Uhde  and  by  no  means  his  command  of  tech- 
nique. Von  Gebhardt's  "Christ  and  Nicodemus"  is  not  especially 
significant  as  a  painting,  but  there  is  no  question  but  it  tells  the  story 
so  dear  to  the  German  heart,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  "Death 
of  Lazarus." 

Arnold  BockHn,  who  hved  in  a  world  of  fantasy, — of  strange, 
unearthly  landscapes  filled  with  fauns,  dryads,  and  uncouth,  joyous 
monsters  that  have  not  left  off  being  animals  and  yet  some  day  may 
be  human, — is  not  especially  well  represented  in  this  collection. 
There  is  the  portrait  of  himself  with  Death  fiddhng  at  his  shoulder, — 
a  picture  that  is  well  known  through  reproduction  and  is  sufficiently 
well  painted  not  to  disappoint  the  expectations  when  one  comes  to 
see  the  original;  but  this  is  the  best  Bocklin  in  the  exhibition.  The 
two  other  paintings  come  close  to  the  trivial  in  the  fancy  they  express 
and  give  an  impression  of  artificiality  that  one  does  not  like  to  asso- 
ciate with  Bocklin.  In  one  of  them  a  nude  young  woman  with 
elaborately  dressed  hair,  and  a  body  that  is  much  more  suggestive 
of  the  cramping  of  modem  clothes  than  of  pagan  freedom,  is  standing 
by  a  Uttle  stream  which  trickles  from  the  side  of  a  clift'  and  trying  to 
catch  the  water  in  her  hands.  In  the  other  picture  an  equally  in- 
effective young  woman,  clad  in  a  piece  of  flowing  purple  gauze,  leans 
against  a  harp  which  is  apparently  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  side  of  a 
cliff,  and  the  surf  dashes  up  at  her  feet.  She  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
siren  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  special  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  presence  of  the  lady  and  the  harp  upon  such  a  very  inhospitable  bit 
of  shore.  But  even  these  examples  of  Bocklin  are  subtlety  itself  com- 
pared with  the  collection  of  horrors  which  represents  his  chief  fol- 
lower, Franz  von  Stuck.  These  paintings  are  placed  in  a  group 
which  centers  in  an  extraordinary  vision  of  the  infernal  regions,  a 
picture  meant  to  be  terrifying  in  the  extreme  but  which  to  the  prosaic 
American  mind  comes  dangerously  close  to  being  funny.  One  lady 
writhes  in  the  coils  of  an  iridescent  serpent,  gorgeous  enough  to  tenapt 
any  daughter  of  Eve,  and  another  gazes  straight  in  front  of  her  with 
pale  fixed  eyes  that  are  more  suggestive  of  boiled  gooseberries  than 
of  spiritual  despair.  "The  Listening  Fauns"  is  rather  more  agree- 
able, although  harsh  and  brutal  as  compared  with  similar  fantasies 
by  Bocklin,  and  "Pan"  is  a  brute  pure  and  simple.  Stuck  explairis 
himself  through  his  own  portrait,  which  tells  the  whole  story.  It  is 
that  of  a  young  man, — smart,  military,  conventional,  official, — paint- 
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ing  a  very  unattractive  nude  lady  in  a  studio  that  is  decorated  like 
a  bad  dream.  The  portrait  of  his  wife,  while  the  cleverest  piece  of 
painting  in  the  whole  collection,  evidences  only  a  similar  desire  to 
show  the  morbid  and  bizarre  side  of  things. 

In  a  way  the  most  marked  evidences  of  cleverness  that  appear 
in  the  exhibition  are  shown  in  some  of  the  small  water  colors  and 
drawings  in  black  and  white,  for  these  intensify  the  characteristics 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  There  is  a  beautiful  group  of 
Menzel's  drawings  which  gives  one  a  most  interesting  insight  into 
his  method  of  working.  Max  Klinger  contributes  eighteen  engravings, 
forming  a  series  that  is  entitled  "A  Sequel  to  Brahms'  'Fantasia,'" 
and  these  show  a  phase  of  the  same  desire  for  the  grotesque  and 
fantastic  that  appears  in  some  of  the  paintings.  Scenes  from  peasant 
life  form  the  subject  of  a  group  of  drawings  by  Eduard  Thony,  who 
in  addition  to  his  broad  and  virile  method  of  handling  shows  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  humor  in  his  portrayal  of  the  character  of  these  simple 
folk.  Rene  Reinicke  sees  another  side  of  life,  and  somewhat  cruelly 
depicts  what  he  sees.  The  little  water  color  entitled  "In  the  Studio" 
is  as  severe  a  stricture  upon  family  pursuit  of  "the  higher  life"  as 
could  well  be  imagined,  and  "Five  Ladies  in  a  Cafe"  might  form 
a  campaign  document  against  the  suffragettes. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  expression  of  the  modern  spirit 
to  the  wholesome  outdoor  Ufe  depicted  by  Heinrich  Ziigel  and  his 
pupil  and  follower,  Rudolf  Schramm-Zittau.  Ziigel  ranks  as  the 
first  of  the  animal  painters  in  Germany,  but  while  there  is  force  and 
life  in  the  swing  of  his  big  oxen  through  the  water,  and  plenty  of 
movement  in  the  crowding  of  his  scurrying  sheep,  yet  neither  have 
the  life  and  rush  of  Schramm-Zittau 's  "Old  Woman  Feeding  Hens." 
This  is  a  large  canvas  painted  in  broad,  free,  dashing  style  and  full 
of  quiet  gray  Hght.  A  sturdy  old  woman  stoops  from  a  doorway 
throwing  grain  to  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  fowls  that  swamps  her  to 
the  knees.  That  is  all.  Yet  it  is  a  bit  of  real  life  in  the  open  country 
and  among  the  simple  people. 

The  German  landscape  men  do  not  seem  significant  to  us,  used 
as  we  are  in  late  years  to  some  of  the  best  landscape  work  in  the 
world.  Atmosphere  seems  to  be  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved  by  the 
German  brush,  and  there  is  an  almost  ludicrous  lack  of  values,  so 
that  the  landscapes  are  more  like  maps  or  charts  of  a  given  stretch 
of  country  than  the  record  of  a  vision  of  nature's  ever-varying  charm. 
When  they  are  not  charts  they  are  mere  scumbles  of  paint  in  which 
the  attempted  wedding  of  mismated  and  entirely  uncongenial  colors 
sets  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  same  effort  to  convey  >n  inipression  of 
something  which  never  had  its  like  on  sea  or  land  is  seen  in  the  deco- 
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rative,  and  even  in  the  portrait,  work  of  those  painters  who  claim  to 
represent  "the  turbulent  art  spirit  that  is  now  bursting  through  all 
bonds  in  vigorous  young  Germany."  The  trouble  is  that  a  vigorous 
and  sincere  spirit  never  expresses  itself  in  this  way,  and  if  this  exhibi- 
tion speaks  the  truth,  every  struggle  of  modern  German  art  toward  the 
coveted  freedom  and  originality  only  carries  it  farther  from  the  honest 
simplicity  that  appears  in  the  examples  shown  of  the  art  of  a  former 
day.  Whether  excrescences  such  as  the  more  exaggerated  examples 
of  Stuck  and  the  amazing  decorative  pieces  of  Erler  and  Hofmann 
merely  represent  a  phase  of  growth  similar  to  the  knees-and-elbows 
of  boyhood,  or  whether  they  are  the  ephemeral  expression  of  a  pass- 
ing extravagance  of  spirit,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  all  events,  this 
new  art  gives  at  least  the  impression  of  being  very  insincere  and 
theatrical  painting,  so  that  we  are  glad  to  turn  from  it  to  the  most 
unimaginative  pictorial  records  of  an  honester  Germany. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Reisinger's  plan  is  to  follow  up  the  exhibition 
in  this  country  of  German  art  by  taking  a  similar  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary American  pictures  to  BerUn  next  summer.  If  he  does,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  Germans  think  of  it. 

WORKING  SONG  OF  A  COUNTRY  WOMAN 

THE  linen's  blowing  in  the  sun, 
The  orchard's  all  a-bloom. 
The  step  is  white,  the  bread  is  light. 
And  garnished  every  room. 

Then  sing,  sing,  sing, 
While  the  goodly  bread  I  knead. 
The  world  is  wide;  on  every  side 
There's  a-many  mouths  to  feed. 

The  sun-bleached  linen's  gathered  in. 
The  cows  wait  in  the  lane; 
The  evening  falls,  the  night-bird  calls, 
And  my  man  is  home  again. 

Then  sing,  sing,  sing. 
While  the  snow-white  cloth  I  spread. 
The  sun  sets  clear;  there  is  naught  to  fear 
With  our  Father  overhead. 

Elizabeth  Blandin. 
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HEN  Vera  Pavlovna  read  that  last  letter  of  the  pile 
Signora  Lombardi  told  her  was  hers  she  went  as  white 
as  if  the  hand  of  Death  in  that  moment  had  clutched 
her  being.  The  mainspring  of  the  machinery  of  her 
life  seemed  to  snap  in  one  moment.  White,  stricken, 
she  sat  motionless,  the  sheet  in  her  hand,  her  eyes  on 
its  envelope.  For  years  now  her  emotions  had  blazed 
at  white  heat;  she  was  only  a  girl  when  the  fires  should  have  been 
gently  kindling — and  now,  in  one  moment,  the  light  went  out. 

Something,  however,  came  to  pass,  afterward.  Have  you  ever 
noticed,  after  a  paper  has  burned  to  blackness,  a  spark  suddenly 
appearing  and  firing  up  the  ruins.?     Have  you  ever  neard  a  clock 

§ive  a  gasp  of  ticking  or  a  discordant  last  sound  after  the  break? 
o  the  machinery  of  V era's  being  gave  its  last  ungoverned  cry,  the 
fire  of  her  emotions  sent  up  their  final  spark  and  supplied  the  news- 
papers with  a  column. 

And  yet  the  day  had  begun  so  normally.  Nikolenka  had  risen 
early,  had  brought  her  coflFee,  and  then,  sketch-book  in  hand,  had 

gone  out  to  work.  Later  she,  too,  had  forsaken  her  bed,  and  being 
appy  for  the  first  time  in  six  long  suffering  years,  her  old  spirits 
had  revived,  and  as  she  dressed  she  felt  more  and  more  like  the  old 
Vera  who  had  come  years  before,  a  rich  petted  girl,  to  this  same 
loved  Florence. 

But  then — she  laughed  at  the  memory — she  had  stayed  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Ville,  not  m  a  single  room  of  Signora  Lombardi.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  over  her  clothes,  also;  they  seemed  a  collec- 
tion from  the  rag-bags  of  Russia.  But  what  mattered  it  how  one 
lived  or  how  one  dressed  in  these  days  of  revolutions  ? 

Singing  a  little  French  song,  she  lifted  her  slender  white  hands 
to  arrange  her  hair  before  the  small  round  mirror  which  stood  on 
the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  one  room  which  served  as  living  room, 
dressing  room  and  studio  for  her  husband. 

"Now  I  have  Nikolenka,"  she  thought,  "so  what  matter,  since 
he  loves  me  ?  "  and  she  pulled  her  hair  about.  It  was  very  dusky,  and 
as  she  arranged  it  over  the  brow  in  the  way  Nikolenka  best  liked,  it 
added  its  note  of  mystery  to  the  strange,  almost  prophetic  looking 
little  countenance.  The  wild  dark  eyes,  with  their  expression  of 
seeing  far  out  and  beyond  the  horizon  of  everyday  vision,  the  pathetic 
curve  of  the  large,  sensitive  mouth,  the  thoughtful  brow,  seemed  to 
annoimce  from  their  dusky  frame  that  here  was  one  whom  the  stage 
manager  of  life's  comedy  had  assigned  to  the  role  of  tears,  and  her 
movements,  too,  as  she  arranged  her  hair  were  entirely  without  those 
impulses  of  coquetry  which  seem  to  animate  every  daughter  of  Eve 
when  she  touches  hair  or  hairpins. 
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Vera  Pavlovna's  dressing  was  rather  the  necessary  act  of  a  woman 
whose  thoughts  are  on  other  things,  and  not  hght  things,  either. 
And  yet  she  was  almost  beautiful— a  little  intense  thing  whose  whole 
being  seemed  vibrant,  an  instrument  to  be  played  upon  by  any  master- 
ful emotion. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  laughed  like  a  child,  and  its  echo  seemed 
to  cry,  "I  might  have  been  such  a  merry  girl,  a  merry  girl,  happy, 
oh,  so  happy!" 

"Nikolenka!"  she  cried,  "Nikolenka!"  for,  the  door  behind  her 
opening,  a  face  had  suddenly  reflected  itself  side  by  side  with  her 
own  in  the  glass. 

•'Nikolenka!  Nikolenka,  stand  still!"  she  cried,  and  laughing, 
moved  about  until  her  cheek  seemed  to  press  close  against  that  of 
her  husband. 

"I  embrace  you,  Nikolenka!  I  embrace  you!" 

The  second  face  was  a  strange  one,  so  entirely  puzzling  and 
enigmatical  in  expression  that  words  retreat  before  an  attempt  to 
describe  with  any  portraying  adequacy  its  clear-cut,  handsome  fea- 
tures framed  by  a  shock  of  light  hair  in  artistic  disorder,  and  which, 
either  because  of  repression  of  nature  or  acquired  caution,  possessed 
the  appearance  of  being  trained  to  conceal  all  inner  feeling. 

The  effect  of  the  two  faces,  so  momentarily  in  reflected  proximity, 
was  a  strange  one,  mystery  seeming  to  covet  the  poetic  features 
of  the  woman,  lodging  in  the  great  dark  eyes,  vibrating  the  wonder- 
ful hair,  wandering  about  the  curves  of  the  mouth  of  strength  and 
pathos,  drooping  the  eyelids  and  then  lifting  them,  enigma  writing 
itself  in  those  of  the  man,  so  definite  in  outline,  so  firm,  so  absolutely 
emotionless  and  controlled  in  expression. 

As  the  sun  pales  the  moon  at  daybreak,  the  masculine  one  of 
definite  cutting  forced  its  indefinite  companion  into  the  position 
of  almost  a  shadow,  and  its  personality  suddenly  faded. 

Nikolenka  laughed,  too,  but  there  was  nothing  merry  about  it. 

"What  a  child  you  can  be,"  he  said.  His  voice  was  controlled, 
and  a  little  deliberate. 

"Vera,"  he  said,  and  drew  near;  "Vera!" 

She  ran  from  the  glass  man  to  the  real  one,  and  throwing  herself 
in  his  arms,  clung  to  him  like  a  child,  lifting  her  face  for  kisses.  With 
one  hand,  it  was  a  handsome,  well  shaped  member,  he  caressed  her 
gently,  with  the  other  he  lifted  her  chin  and  rested  his  fingers  lightly 
across  her  laughing  lips. 

"Nikolenka,"  she  whispered,  her  eyes  full  of  a  never  to  be  en- 
tirely answered  questioning:  "You  love  me?     You  love  me?" 

A  caress  was  his  answer,  but  in  his  cold  blue-gray  eyes  there  was 
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a  look  which  was  almost  impersonal,  a  critical  contemplation  of 
the  crimsoning  of  her  cheeks,  the  glowing  of  her  countenance,  the 
rising  and  falling  of  her  throbbing  breast,  which  was  singular. 

He  held  her  close,  he  kissed  her  cheeks,  her  eyes,  her  lips,  and 
then,  loosening  his  hold,  but  in  the  reluctant,  almost  self-denying 
manner  of  a  man  who  would  linger,  his  arm  still  about  her  waist, 
he  led  her  to  the  table  arranged  at  one  end  of  the  huge  studio,  and 
which  served  for  writing  as  well  as  for  eating  purposes. 

"I  have  an  hour,  Wra  Pavlovna,"  he  explained,  and  opened  his 
watch  case.  "It  is  nine."  He  turned  the  face  toward  her.  "At  ten 
I  go  to  the  Academy.  We  can  examine  the  papers  now,"  and  he 
drew  a  packet  from  an  inner  pocket.  "Are  you  wiUing?"  He  raised 
his  eyebrows. 

In  a  moment  Vera  was  a  new  woman.  Her  slight  figure  lost  its 
vibrancy,  and  capacity  mastered  emotion.  She  drew  forward  pen 
and  ink,  and  like  two  confidential  comrades  they  read,  discussed, 
and  annotated  letters  and  papers,  the  man's  attitude  flatteringly 
deferential,  and  encouraging  confidence. 

They  were  Russians,  and  their  talk,  straying  now  and  then  to 
the  personal,  revealed  them  to  be  refugees,  in  exile  in  Florence, 
members  of  the  same  secret  revolutionary  organization,  who,  meeting 
in  Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  after  a  short  impassioned  courtship  had 
married  and  later  come  to  Florence. 

Vera  was  one  in  whom  thought  ever  struggled  for  expression,  and 
it  followed  that  her  speech  was  fluid.  NikoTenka,  on  the  contrary, 
was  of  rarer  breed,  a  listener.  Playing  his  own  part,  he  encouraged 
her  confidence  to  full  growth,  checking  now  and  then  a  thought, 
clipping  extravagance  of  expression  as  the  gardener  trains  the 
wayward  branches  of  a  shrub  or  luxuriant  output.  Like  the  gar- 
dener, also,  Nikolenka  induced  the  growth  of  this  confidence  by  a 
look,  an  interrogation,  and,  rarely  but  subtly,  by  a  caress  or  com- 
pliment. 

Then  her  eyes  would  glow,  her  mouth  tremble,  and  her  whole 
slight  figure  reciprocate  with  a  quiver  of  passion.  She  had  much 
to  say,  and  her  enthusiasm,  her  ardor,  her  outcry  against  wrong  made 
for  her  such  visions  against  the  horizon  that  reality  too  often  stood 
there  overshadowed. 

The  things  they  discussed  in  that  high  ceiled,  great  windowed  old 
room  of  Florence  were  not  light  ones.  They  had  for  subject  matter 
affairs  of  life  and  death  of  international  importance,  principles  of 
social  well  being  and  the  ruler  and  existence  of  a  nation  in  revolution. 
Vera's  ardor  warmed  to  a  heat  which  fired  her  to  confidence  after 
confidence. 
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Once,  when  she  spoke  of  Russia  as  a  world  power,  her  husband 
warmed  also,  a  hght  suddenly  flaming  in  his  cold  strange  face.  Then 
catching  herself,  v  era  blushed  and  ceased  to  speak. 

"Vera  Pavlovna,"  her  husband  cried  out,  "why  do  you  stop.' 
Am  I  to  be  told  so  much  and  not  all — I,  Nikolenka  ?  What  more 
did  Ivan  Posenak  confide  in  you  ?     Tell  me." 

Vera  drooped  over  her  letters. 

"Tell  me,  '  said  Nikolenka.  She  looked  up  quickly  at  his  tone 
and  hesitated. 

Ivan  Posenak  had  not  sworn  her  to  secrecy;  no.  He  had  not 
forbidden  her  to  tell  her  husband.  He  held  Nikolenka  as  a  friend. 
Others,  however,  had  made  protest. 

"What  do  we  know  of  him?"  they  asked.  "What  do  you 
know  of  him.  Vera  Pavlovna  ?  He  belongs  with  us,  yes,  but  in  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death " 

Vera  was  silent  then,  as  now  with  her  husband.  Nikolenka 
was  Nikolenka.  That  was  all.  She  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  he 
was  Nikolenka  and  she  loved  him,  her  husband.  As  she  had  given 
her  one  self  wholly  to  Russia,  she  had  given  her  other  to  Nikolenka. 
He  held  her  body  and  soul.  A  cold  glance  from  him,  and  he  could 
give  them,  was  more  freezing  than  the  ice,  more  cutting  than  the 
blows  she  had  endured  in  a  Russian  prison. 

"Vera  Pavlovna,"  he  repeated.  The  coldness  of  the  tone  struck 
her  heart  and  chilled  it.  He  drew  away  his  hand  from  her  own, 
not  roughly,  gently  but  entirely.  Certain  natures  can  thus  with- 
draw affection  even  more  effectively  than  others  can  strike  a  blow. 

She  caught  it  again  with  passion,  but  he  withdrew  it  without 
response. 

"Vera  Pavlovna,"  his  voice  was  charged  with  hurt  and  reproach, 
"did  I  not  warn  you  that  I  can  love  well,  but" — she  nodded,  her  head 
drooped — "love  only  where  I  am  warmed  by  a  trust  which  is  abso- 
lute?" Then  he  narrowed  his  eyes,  he  surveyed  her  sternly,  as  we 
do  a  child  we  have  threatened.  "Why  should  Ivan  Posenak  not  trust 
me,  also  ?"  he  asked  in  a  cold  fury,  "and  why  do  not  you,  Vera  Pav- 
lovna— tell  me,  tell  me!" 

"No,  no,  Nikolenka,  it  is  not  that."  She  flung  out  her  hands  in 
protest.  "No  one  doubts  you,  and  surely  never  I,  dear — never  Vera 
Pavlovna,"  and  she  laughed.  "Are  not  my  deeds  known  all  over 
Europe?     Would  I  marry  where  harm  could  come  to  Russia?" 

But  unmoved  he  stood  silent,  cold  and  offended.  She  struggled 
to  appease. 

"Only,  dear  Nikolenka,"  she  cried,  her  voice  a  supreme  caress 
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of  loving  apology,  "as  yet  you  are  but  known  for  opinions,  not  deeds. 
Your  chance  is  to  come;  mine  came  first,  that  is  all." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  but  there  he  stood,  sulky,  his  head  sunk 
in  his  shoulders,  his  lips  protruding  in  scorn.  Her  eyes  sought  his 
and  gazed  eagerly. 

"I  must  be  trusted,"  he  said,  and  half  turned.  "Ivan  Posenak 
does  not  trust  me,  nor  you.  Vera  Pavlovna,  you." 

She  felt  for  his  hand,  but  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  find  it.  Then 
she  clutched  at  it  and  held  fast.  He  almost  pushed  her  away.  It 
was  his  first  roughness,  and  she  quivered. 

"Why  does  Ivan  confide  in  you,  not  me,  Vera  Pavlovna?"  he 
asked.     "Why  are  you  more  to  the  Committee.'" 

Was  he  jealous  ?     Her  eyes  dilated  with  that  new-born  fear. 

"  Listen,  Nikolenka,"  she  cried.  "  Listen,"  and  a  wild  look  flashed 
in  her  face.  "It  is  cruel,  cruel  that  you  ask  that  of  me.  Vera  Pavlovna. 
Was  I  not  two  years  in  the  prison  at  Kief .?  Do  you  think,"  she  leaned 
forward,  "that  a  girl,  a  rich  girl,  too,  a  petted  girl,  one  who  had  all 
life  offers,  who  has  lain  in  a  Russian  prison  two  years  for  her  country, 
who  has,"  she  gasped,  "borne  what  I  have  borne,  can  ever  be  false 
to  her  cause.'  Look — look,"  she  tore  back  her  blouse.  "See,  Niko- 
lenka, see,  the  stripes,  the  blows!  I  bore  them  all,  all  for  Russia, 
and  what  had  I  done  ?"  Her  tone  became  quiet.  "I  went  one  day 
to  the  home  of  my  old  governess,  that  was  all,  with  my  parents'  per- 
mission, only  to  see  her.  There  were  papers  found  there  and  they 
took  me,  too.  Poor  old  Anna,  she  died  there  in  Eaef,  in  that  prison. 
I  could  not  help  her,  poor  Anna.  I  was  a  revolutionist,  yes;  one  visit 
to  my  father's  factories  made  me,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
printing  press,  those  papers,  nothing  Oh,  my  husband" — her  eyes 
dilated,  and  she  ran  and  clung  to  his  arm — "there  are  those  who  say 
they  are  glad  when  they  come  to  the  prisons,  for  there  they  may  at  last 
sit  still  and  not  fear  danger.  But  I  ?  I  had  never  feared,  and  in 
prison  all  is  gray,  gray,  gray."  She  clutched  at  her  heart  and  shivered. 
"There  were  flowers  then  in  the  fields,  Nikolenka.  I  love  flowers," 
she  said,  very  simply.  "There  were  the  dogs  barking,  Nikolenka. 
I  had  six  and  we  roamed  together  in  our  old  forests.  There  were  the 
birds,  Nikolenka.  I  love  the  birds,  too,"  and  her  voice  caught  in  a 
sob.  "There  were  my  parents.  They  were  always  good  to  me,  always. 
I  saw  things,  Nikolenka,  I  suffered  things  which  robbed  me  of  my 
girlhood.  I  saw  men,  women,  children  shot  down  in  the  name  of  the 
Czar  and  of  Christ.  Christ!"  She  rolled  the  word  on  her  lips  with 
scorn.  "I  saw  blood  and  filth  and  shame  and  cruelty  and,"  she 
flung  out  her  hands  in  repudiation,  "I  saw  Russian  law!  The  Com- 
mittee knows  this,  Nikolenka." 
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Her  face  flushed  and  she  hung  on  his  arm,  clung  with  sobbing 
desperation. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  sweet  and  low  that  it  might 
have  brought  tears  to  eyes  other  than  those  of  Nikolenka — "I  think 
if  there  were  a  God  in  Russia  even  He  might  trust  me.  Vera  Pavlovna." 

Her  husband,  standing  there,  enduring  her  caress,  listening, 
unrelenting,  maddened  her. 

"AndJiyou."  She  caught  his  hand.  "Every  day  I  love  you  more, 
more,  Nikolenka.  When  my  parents  sent  me  forth  I  had  nothing, 
but  now  I  have  you,  you,  you.  Oh,  Nikolenka,  of  you  our  Russia 
even  may  be  jealous." 

His  sulkiness  lessened,  and  her  face  relaxed  in  response. 

"I  must  go  now,"  he  said,  and  loosened  her  arm;  then  he  turned. 

He  had  not  kissed  her,  he  had  not  kissed  her!  She  swayed  be- 
tween the  forces  of  conflict,  and  he  moved  away. 

"I  will  prove  by  my  trust  how  I  love  you,"  she  cried.  "Niko- 
lenka!    Nikolenka!" 

There  was  surrender  in  her  voice,  and  he  turned.  The  look  of 
the  man  was  like  heaven  after  the  opposite  to  her,  and  drawing  close 
she  told   him  all. 

We  all  now  know  the  plot.  It  was  well  planned,  safe  at  every 
point.  A  Cossack  had  been  suborned.  The  Czar  was  to  die  in 
May.     She  gave  him  even  the  date. 

Then  Nikolenka  opened  his  arms  and  drew  her  to  him  entirely. 
He  gave  her  caresses  such  as  she  never  before  had  received  from  him. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  would  reward  her  trust  with  the  whole  warmth 
of  his  being. 

"It  was  only  a  test,  dear  one,"  he  whispered,  his  lips  against  her 
cheek,  "only  a  test  to  try  you.  Now  I  know  that  you  trust  me  entirely 
and  utterly,  and  my  love,  all  my  love,  such  as  it  is,  is  yours." 

In  that  moment  it  seemed  to  Vera  that  she  should  die  of  the  joy. 
She  was  to  meet  him  at  twelve  in  the  Piazza  Signoria,  and  they  would 
dine  at  a  little  past  noon.  As  he  left  her  voice  took  up  the  little 
French  song  and  she  ran  back  to  the  mirror  to  rearrange  her  toilet. 

The  song  again  stopped  short,  for  again  Nikolenka's  face  was 
reflected  in  the  mirror,  this  time  as  he  passed  in  the  street.  Was  that 
her  husband.?  Vera  started.  She  had  never  seen  that  expression. 
Was  it  exultant.'     Why  not.'     Did  he  not  love  her  also?     Had  he 

not  proved  her  ?     And  yet 

Avanii,"  she  cried  when  a  knock  a  little  later  came  at  the  door. 

The  portiere,  a  tall,  thin  woman  with  sallow  face  and  dark  eyes, 
entered  and  placed  the  morning  letters  on  the  table.  They  had 
come  before  the  Signor  had  departed;  she  had  just  run  out  for  a 
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moment,  but  what  matter  ?  He  could  read  them  quite  as  well  later. 
Vera  had  another  opinion,  and  the  padrona  departed  furious. 

"These  Italians  will  never  stand  a  criticism,"  she  thought,  and 
approached  the  table. 

Her  husband  always  secured  his  own  letters,  but  today  two  for 
him  lay  in  one  pile,  six  for  her  in  the  other.  Without  glancing  at 
the  addresses  she  opened  the  envelopes  of  her  own  with  a  hairpin 
and  read,  laying  aside  one,  and  picking  up  the  succeeding. 

Just  as  she  opened  the  last  the  portiere  came  again  on  an  errand, 
and  when  she  returned  from  the  door  she  took  out  the  sheet  without 
noting  the  address  on  the  envelope,  and  that  was  the  one.  It  was 
an  hour  before  she  moved.  One  watching  would  have  said  that  her 
death  blow  in  that  moment  had  struck  her. 

The  studio  boasted  one  picture,  a  portrait  of  Vera  herself,  well 
done  by  her  husband.  Gomg  to  a  drawer,  she  brought  out  a  red 
scarf  of  silk.  Then  she  went  to  the  table  and  with  almost  firm 
hand  wrote  a  few  words  on  the  reverse  of  the  letter.  Then  she 
pinned  it  to  the  scarf  and  threw  it  across  the  easel. 

In  a  black  dress,  a  black  hat,  she  then  went  out.  At  the  corner 
sat  a  withered  old  woman  selling  flowers;  at  sight  of  Vera  she  set  up 
her  cry. 

"One  red  rose,  nothing  else."  Leaving  a  lira  in  the  astonished 
fingers.  Vera  pinned  the  flower  on  her  breast,  where  it  glowed  red,  like 
the  blood  which  had  flowed  in  Russia.  Then  she  entered  a  little 
shop  nearby,  one  where  her  husband  bought  what  he  needed  for  his 
studio  and  for  his  models.  The  old  man  kept  everything  and  she 
paid  exactly  what  the  keen-eyed  old  Egisto  demanded  and  came  out 
with  her  purchase. 

The  whole  world  knows  how  busy  is  the  Piazza  Signoria  at  noon. 
There  are  people  of  every  nation  crossing,  recrossing,  wandering 
around.  The  English  lady  in  her  trailing  skirts,  the  American  with 
her  do-or-die  face,  the  German  on  the  arm  of  her  lord,  the  straggling 
Italians,  the  wagons,  the  cabs,  the  diners  on  the  pavements. 

Nikolenka  looked  right  and  left.  The  gun  had  sounded  noon 
long  before  and  the  sun  was  traveling  away  from  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
and  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 

Why  did  vera  not  come ? 

He  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  Loggia.  A  Russian  passing 
stopped  and  chatted.  It  was  Ivan  Posenak.  Nikolenka  listened, 
listened,  listened,  in  that  strange  impersonal  way  of  his,  but  his  eyes 
wandered  in  search  of  Vera  for  he  had  risen  early  and  wanted  his 
food.     In  a  flash  he  was  on  his  feet,  his  hand  waving  in  greeting. 

"There  she  is,"  he  cried,  and  pointed  to  the  slight  black  figure 
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advancing  across  the  square  toward  the  Loggia  and  her   husband. 

She  fired  the  moment  his  eyes  were  upon  her  and  fell,  the  rose 
crimson  on  her  heart,  amid  the  havoc  of  men,  women,  motor  cars, 
cabs  and  buses. 

"There  was  no  cause  whatever,"  Nikolenka  with  white  face 
assured  the  police.  "We  never  quarreled.  I  left  her  happy,  quite 
happy." 

Ivan  Posenak  pressed  forward  to  confirm  this. 

"We  parted  as  ever."  Nikolenka  spoke  with  convincing  sincerity, 
and  Ivan  nodded.  He  turned  to  the  crowd.  "She  was  two  years 
in  prison  in  Kief;  the  amnesty  of  October  released  her.  It  crazed 
her  brain,"  and  Nikolenka  bent  over  her,  like  a  man  almost  paralyzed. 
Ah,  si,  si,  they  could  all  believe  that,  believe  it  easily,  and  the  Miseri- 
cordia  bore  her  away  through  the  talk. 

When  Nikolenka  found  himself  again  in  the  studio  the  red  scarf 
on  the  easel  called  him  at  once  to  the  letter. 

"I  read  this  by  mistake,"  wrote  Vera;  "the  Signora  gave  it  to  me 
for  mine.  I  did  not  look  at  the  address  before  reading,  believe  me, 
Nikolenka." 

That  was  all. 

In  the  waning  light  of  the  sun  which,  departing,  flared  color  high 
about  old  Florence  with  a  new  tragedy  added  to  her  many,  Niko- 
lenka read  the  letter,  sitting  in  the  chair  before  the  portrait  of  Vera. 

Here  it  is,  word  for  word: 

"Your  last  information  received.  Acting  on  it  we  have  arrested 
many  revolutionists.  It  is  too  soon  to  arrest  your  woman.  It  is 
advisable  to  obtain  further  information  as  to  her  intentions  first." 

The  signature  was  that  of  the  secret  police  of  Russia,  and  it  was 
addressed  to  their  own  political  spy,  the  husband  of  Vera  Pavlovna. 

Nikolenka  rose. 

He  removed  the  red  scarf,  and  turned  the  portrait  from  him. 
Then,  the  mask  tight  over  the  face  of  all  emotion,  he  wrote — this 
time  in  cipher — an  account  of  the  plot  against  the  Czar;  he  ^ave 
names,  dates  and  mention  of  the  Cossack  and  cited  his  wife  as  autnor- 
ity.  Without  a  pause  he  added:  "As  my  woman  shot  herself  at  noon 
and  died  an  hour  ago  in  the  hospital  my  usefulness  here  is  ended." 

He  folded  the  sheet,  placed  it  in  the  envelope  which  he  addressed 
and  stamped.  Then  firmly  he  went  to  the  easel  and  placed  the  pic- 
ture in  its  normal  position.  The  eyes  from  out  the  mystery  of  that 
face  and  hair  seemed  to  challenge  him.  He  looked  at  her  long,  nar- 
rowing his  eyes  as  if  he  were  but  an  artist  studying  his  own  handiwork. 

"For  Russia,"  he  said,  and  for  that  one  moment  his  voice  quivered. 
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;)AST  night  I  went  into  the  place  of  souls.     And  as  I 

entered  there  a  veiled  figure  came  and  stood  before 

me.     I  could  not  see  its  face  or  whether  it  was  man 

or  woman,  but  it  held  out  its  hand  to  me  and  we  passed 

L^n  on  together. 

"Where  is  it  that  you  are  leading  me?"  I  asked, 
and  it  answered,  "To  look  upon  the  thing  here  that 
is  most  beautiful." 

And  then  the  strange  being  led  me  past  a  throng  of  forms;  and 
some  were  beautiful  and  some  were  hideous  so  that  one  turned  away 
from  the  sight  of  them,  and  I  said  to  my  guide,  "Who  are  these 
people  ?"  And  the  answer  came,  "These  are  the  souls  of  the  Uving." 
And  I  said,  "I  do  not  understand.  Why  are  they  in  this  place?" 
And  the  veiled  being  answered,  "Their  bodies  are  not  dead  but  sleep- 
ing."    Then  I  said,  "Show  me  the  soul  here  that  is  most  beautiful." 

And  after  we  had  passed  on  further  the  veiled  being  who  led  me 
paused,  and  raising  my  eyes  I  beheld  a  face  so  radiant,  so  kind,  so 
tender,  so  beautiful,  that  I  scarce  dared  to  look  upon  it.  And  when 
I  had  looked  I  bowed  myself  before  it  and  hid  my  face  and  said, 
"Surely  this  is  some  soul  from  that  place  we  call  Heaven,  for  no  face 
on  earth  is  so  wonderful."  And  then  the  being  who  stood  beside  me 
smiled  and  spoke,  "It  is  one  you  know.  She  lives  near  you  and  you 
pass  her  each  day  in  the  street."  And  I  cried,  "What  is  her  name .'" 
Then  my  guide  said  a  name  that  I  knew  well. 

"But,"  I  cried,  "she  is  ugly.  She  is  not  even  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  There  is  nothing  fair  about  her,  only  that  she  has  a  kind  smile 
and  the  children  love  her." 

And  then  the  being  that  accompanied  me  replied,  "That  which 
you  see  with  the  eyes  of  your  flesh  is  the  body  of  flesh,  for  with  them 
you  can  see  nothing  else,  but  that  which  you  now  look  upon  is  the 
face  of  her  soul." 

Then  the  veiled  being  again  took  me  by  the  hand  and  ledXme 
on  still  further,  and  after  a  time  again  we  paused,  and  again  I  raised 
my  eyes  and  looked.  But  after  I  had  done  so  I  put  my  hands  before 
my  eyes  and  cried  out;  the  thing  I  saw  was  so  hideous.  "Why  do 
you  bring  me  here  to  look  upon  this  deformed  and  ugly  thing  ?  What 
is  she  to  me.^" 

And  the  being  said  to  the  unlovely  shape,  "What  is  thy  name?" 
And  then  I  heard  a  voice  repeat  a  name  I  knew,  and  I  cried  out  aloud, 
"It  is  not  true!"  And  after  I  had  spoken  I  felt  myself  swiftly  with- 
drawn from  that  place. 

For  that  which  I  had  looked  upon  was  the  soul  of  the  woman  I 
loved. 
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FREDERIC  REMINGTON.  PAINTER  AND 
SCULPTOR:  A  PIONEER  IN  DISTINCTIVE 
AMERICAN  ART:  BY  GILES  EDGERTON 

3  HEN  Frederic  Remington  left  Yale,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  his  art  heroes  were  de  Neuville 
j^and  Detaille  and  his  college  record  largely  important 
as  a  triumphant  forward  in  some  of  the  greatest  foot- 
|ball  games  Yale  has  ever  played  for  a  record.  And 
^mere  art  prizes  did  not  then  seem  nearly  so  significant 
as  being  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  yelling  youngsters 
and  borne  aloft  across  college  campus  with  music  and  cheers. 

In  those  wonderful  days  of  real  success.  Remington's  interest 
in  a  national  development  was  muscular  rather  than  artistic.  For, 
after  all,  there  were  still  men  in  Paris  who  could  conduct  the  business 
of  painting  soldiers  and  heroes  for  some  years  longer,  but  when  it 
came  to  college  athletics  and  the  right  forward  on  the  spot  and  a  blue 
pennant  always  floating  around  victory  there  was  indeed  work  to  be 
done  for  the  nation  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  national  art 
must  for  the  moment  be  subservient. 

And  then,  just  at  a  time  when  these  \'ital  matters  were  being 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  Yale  and  the  universe,  quite  unex- 
pectedly the  problem  of  earning  a  Uving  presented  itself,  abruptly 
and  determinedly.  This  was  solved  temporarily  by  a  political  aesk 
at  Albany;  but  clerking,  figures  and  dull  repetition  in  an  office  had 
not  so  great  an  appeal  to  a  lad  whose  days  had  been  spent  in  joyous 
sport  or  with  imagination  thrilling  at  an  easel.  Discontent  stalked 
in  at  this  juncture;  the  one  release  that  seemed  to  offer  was  along 
art  lines,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Remington  planned  a  trip  to  the 
West  and  began  the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  his  career. 

Though  Remington's  earhest  work  was  technically  wholly  imi- 
tative, born  of  hero-worship  and  absolutely  without  individuality  or 
permanent  value,  the  human  side  of  the  artist  was  from  the  start 
restless  with  old-world  ideals  and  unconsciously  struggling  toward 
a  more  natural  art  expression.  Tradition  had  enveloped  him  at  the 
art  school,  as  nearly  all  of  art  training  at  that  time  took  for  its  stand- 
ard of  excellence  the  Beaux  Arts  and  Julian's;  and  yet,  somehow, 
even  in  the  earliest  days,  Remington's  natural  bent  was  toward  the 
expression  of  a  simpler,  more  definite  condition  of  life,  and  he  longed 
from  his  first  dream  of  the  West  to  get  at  those  extraordinary  pic- 
turesque phases  of  existence  which  were  then  in  full  flower  on  our 
plains  and  mountain  tops. 

Remington's  attitude  toward  life  was  always,  from  the  time  that 
he  first  put  on  a  uniform  at  the  Worcester  Mihtary  Academy,  that 
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of.^unqualifiedly  an  American  citizen.  He  had  the  temperament 
winch  makes  for  hotheaded  patriotism,  definitely  chivalrous,  insular; 
an  imagination  that  fired  readily  and  loyally  for  that  stretch  of  land, 
the  greatest  in  his  geography,  which  was  set  compactly  down  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada  and  on  the 
south  by  Mexico,  Lower  Cahfornia  and  the  Gulfs, — a  new  land  wth 
a  young  history,  redolent  with  a  fresh  kind  of  beauty,  all  color  and 
vividness,  and  as  yet  unexpressed  in  art. 

And  thus,  while  pictures  most  flattering  to  de  Neuville  and  Detaille 
were  produced,  they  really  grew  out  of  a  supersoil  and  were  quite 
unrelated  to  the  actual  fundamental  quality  of  the  youth,  which  was 
eventually  to  override  early  training  and  develop  an  individuahty 
of  such  virility  and  honesty  that  it  could  only  satisfactorily  achieve 
by  breaking  new  ground,  (loing  pioneer  work  in  the  art  history  of 
America.  Not  intentional  pioneer  work,  for  the  self-constituted 
pioneer,  as  a  self-appointed  reformer,  does  not  achieve  much  beyond 
a  picturesque  pose  enjoyed  by  an  immediate  family  and  a  friendly 
biographer,  but  rather  the  opening  of  new  trails,  the  opportunity 
for  which  is  occasionally  given  to  a  man  in  religion  or  art  or  science 
because  of  the  pressure  of  his  own  creative  personality — that  mys- 
terious human  dynamic  force  which,  not  understanding,  we  have 
labeled  genius. 

AND  so  young  Mr.  Lochinvar  hurried  out  of  the  art  schools,  which 
were  essaying  to  make  a  tidy  mural  decorator  of  his  burning, 
blundering,  unformulated  gift,  and  sought  the  West,  palette  m 
hand.  As  far  from  the  beaten  track  as  possible  he  traveled  on  a  broncho 
pony.  He  herded  cattle  with  cowboys,  shot  antelope  and  buffalo 
on  the  trail  for  the  provender  necessary  for  his  life.  He  camped 
with  the  Indians,  with  the  real  red  men  who  did  not  speak  Enghsh 
and  make  pottery  decorated  ^\ith  the  American  flag.  The  Indians 
of  the  plains  that  Remington  knew, — learned  actually  to  know, — 
and  which  he  painted,  were  men  of  fine  religious  ideals,  dignity  of 
life,  with  decency  of  social  intercourse  and  often  of  great  personal 
beauty  and  serenity  of  character,  men  with  the  reserve  of  philosophers, 
which  they  were,  great  chiefs  over  a  clean  people.  This  pioneer 
artist  stayed  in  the  West  long  enough  to  learn  to  appreciate  these 
people,  all  their  ways  of  thinking  and  working,  all  the  environment 
of  their  vast  inspiring  country,  their  legends  and  their  customs.  And 
he  lived  there,  not  as  a  sightseer  or  as  one  prying  into  their  lives, 
but  because  he  liked  it;  he  wanted  to  see  it  all,  to  realize  it  as  one  of 
the  nation  to  whom  it  belonged.     The  Indian  character  of  those  days 
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was  something  worth  striving  to  understand,  to  absorb,  to  glory  in, 
and  eventually  to  express  in  art. 

Slowly  the  artist  side  of  Remington's  nature  began  to  apprehend 
the  great  final  fact  that  this  wonderful  enchanted  land  of  limitless 
undulating  prairies,  of  strange  sudden  blazing  daybreak  and  slow 
ineffable  twilight  traihng  off  to  the  dawn  of  all  creation,  of  opalescent 
mists  and  purple  nights  of  abounding  mystery,  of  a  people  serene, 
simple,  loyal,  moving  silently,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in  picturesque 
accouterment,  to  oblivion, — all  this  stupendous  romantic  appeal  was 
his  to  express  on  canvas  for  a  world  as  yet  blind  to  the  marvels  of  the 
life  which  he  was  living. 

And  then  all  that  quaUty  of  national  pride  and  devotion  which 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  welled  up  into  patriotism, 
the  making  of  a  soldier,  went  once  and  for  all  into  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  country  itself,  and  the  purpose  to  express  that  country  in  an  art 
which  should  become  a  part  of  our  national  achievement.  For  it  is 
just  as  true  that  to  achieve  in  art  men  must  paint  with  a  purpose  as 
that  purpose  must  stand  back  of  scientific  attainment,  financial 
success,  or  the  literature  that  locks  hands  with  fame.  Mere  technique, 
however  excellent,  must  be  ephemeral  in  either  art  or  literature  when 
rewarded  as  the  end  as  well  as  the  means  to  high  accomplishment. 
Paris  has  proved  this  truth  in  later  years,  Germany  is  now  busy  at 
work  proving  it,  and  L'Art  Nouveau  stands  as  the  testimony  of  all 
Europe  to  the  futility  and  tragedy  of  art  for  art's  sake. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  danger  of  confusing  purpose  with  sen- 
timent in  art,  of  painting  stories  rather  than  conditions,  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  indeed.  A  sentimental  rehash  of  a  universal  emotional 
tendency  is  not  significant  to  art;  but  the  presentation  of  general  or 
specific  instances  of  definite  conditions  inherent  in  a  civilization, 
that  is  vital,  for  it  is  putting  on  record  the  peculiar  personaUty  of  a 
nation  which  is  of  interest  to  future  generations  of  all  nations.  It  is 
from  an  apprehension  of  this  fact  that  we  come  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  Remington's  significance  to  American  art  history.  For 
it  is  not  only  as  a  painter  of  exceptional  interest  that  posterity  will 
seek  his  work,  but  as  a  pioneer  worker  in  the  presentation  of  phases 
of  American  civilization.  And  from  one  point  of  view  at  least  his 
work  will  be  valued  in  proportion  as  he  succeeded  in  portraying 
existing  conditions  with  a  fresh  open  mind  and  with  a  right  gift  for 
their  expression.  Just  as  England  will  sum  up  and  place  the  work 
of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  France  that  of  Auguste  Rodin. 

When  Remington  finally  returned  to  New  York  from  the'^West 
he  found  an  indifferent  pubHc.  The  one  magazine  which  would 
consent  to  consider  his  detour  out  into  a  country  without  a  precedent 
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was  Harper's  Weekly,  and  the  editor  there  turned  his  virile  work 
over  to  a  home-grown  artist  to  smooth  out  his  too  individual  note, 
conform  its  technique  to  at  least  a  semblance  of  the  prevaihng  style 
in  art,  and  so,  humble  and  chastened,  this  first  pioneer  work  ap- 
peared. And  no  one  seemed  to  care  at  all.  There  was  no  enthusiasm ; 
scarcely  enough  response  even  for  the  daily  bread  problem. 

Of  opportunity  for  painting  or  sculpture  there  was  none  at  all. 
The  beauty  of  the  great  West,  its  marvelous  desert  colors,  its  mystery 
and  strangeness,  found  no  audience.  But  there  was  occasionally 
a  daring  writer  who  saw  in  the  West  dramatic  and  venturesome 
opportunities,  and  these  stories  required  illustration,  which  could 
be  done  just  as  well  by  a  man  familiar  with  the  country  as  by  the 
staflF  artist.  And  so  for  the  time  being  Remington  became  an  illus- 
trator of  stories  of  Western  Ufe,  and  having  purpose  in  his  work  and 
that  courage  which  we  have  already  attested  as  being  of  a  soldier-Uke 
quahty,  he  became  a  particularly  good  illustrator,  not  only  of  the 
Indians  and  aboriginal  life  of  the  West,  but  of  the  cowboys  and  their 
environment,  of  the  Chinese  crawling  stealthily  in  on  the  North- 
western frontier,  of  the  Western  miner,  of  every  phase  of  Ufe  which 
appealed  to  his  interest  in  America  and  to  the  settled  purpose  of  his 
art.  Yet,  although  it  is  essential  that  a  good  illustrator  should 
equally  be  a  great  artist,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  a  great  artist  may  not 
forever  remain  an  illustrator.  He  must  give  his  individuality  a  chance 
once  in  a  while  or  perish.  Thus  it  came  about  that  abruptly  Rem- 
ington ceased  to  appear  in  the  magazines.  One  or  two  small  ex- 
hibits of  his  paintings  were  held.  Schaus  had  the  courage  for  this. 
But  the  public  was  not  ready,  and  perhaps  in  the  main  Remington 
himself  was  not  ready  for  the  public.  For  although  he  had  accom- 
plished freedom  for  himself  in  his  choice  of  material,  he  had  not  yet 
wholly  achieved  a  final  method  of  handling  this  material.  He  still 
suggested  the  ways  of  Paris  occasionally  in  color  and  brush  work, 
and  if  no  longer  imitating  his  beloved  Frenchmen,  he  was  still  at 
least  not  wholly  free  from  their  influence. 

THEN  these  tentative  exhibits  of  his  work  were  withdrawn  and 
Remington  turned  his  back  upon  his  native  land  for  a  while, 
traveling  the  world  well  over,  studying  the  significant  condi- 
tions of  existence  wherever  they  had  interest  or  appeal  for  him.  He 
ceased  to  paint  entirely;  he  even  lost  confidence,  or  thought  he  did, 
in  his  own  purpose  to  present  America  in  his  art.  He  sketched  Rus- 
sia's peasants, — most  valuable  and  extraordinary  documents,  these 
sketches.  There  was  in  them  that  which  might  have  been  a  warning 
to  the  high  authorities  of  that  land  had  they  seen  them  and  chosen 
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to  understand.     There  were  other  sketches  of  the  laborers,  the  busy 

Eeople,  the  sufferers  of  each  land  which  held  a  genuine  interest  for 
im.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  also  did  a  certain  vivid,  convincing, 
essentially  American  series  of  articles.  There  was  a  long  period 
of  this  desultory  roaming  about,  testing  his  skill  and  his  impulse 
toward  art,  of  uncertainty,  of  restless  seeking  after  satisfaction  in  new 
channels.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  of  Wanderlust  he  just  as  abruptly 
turned  back  to  his  own  country  and  to  his  old  purpose  of  the  present- 
ing of  America,  of  the  great  picturesque  West,  that  and  that  alone, 
in  all  that  he  might  have  to  say  on  canvas  or  in  bronze. 

During  the  unsettled  years  of  roaming  and  tentative  efforts  along 
new  Unes,  Remington  devoted  some  time  to  modeling,  and  for  this 
work  he  used  only  the  West  as  his  inspiration.  And  through  that 
creative  quality  which  wrested  him  from  the  art  schools,  he  made 
it  possible  with  the  help  of  Signor  Bertelli  to  cast  his  own  statues 
in  the  cire  perdu  process,  an  achievement  which  had  never  been 
accompUshea  in  thjs  country.  It  was  very  typical  of  Remington's 
pioneer  point  of  view  that  he  should  thus  produce  for  himself  the  very 
best  possible  channels  of  expression,  recreating  where  necessary  the 
finest  methods  of  Europe  in  her  greatest  days  of  bronze  work,  accept- 
ing nothing  less  than  the  best  for  himself  or  as  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion. Thus,  Remington's  bronzes  will  have  a  threefold  interest  to 
the  student  of  American  art:  first,  because  of  the  subject  which  he 
has  selected;  second,  because  of  the  development  of  a  technique 
which  was  suited  to  these  subjects,  and  third,  because  he  insisted 
that  the  artisan's  side  of  the  work  should  be  done  better  than  it  had 
ever  been  done  before  in  America. 

Since  Remington's  return  to  painting,  seven  years  ago,  he  has 
worked  only  for  what  he  considered  the  very  best  that  he  could 
achieve  along  those  lines  which  he  has  found  essential  for  his  devel- 
opment as  an  artist,  regardless  of  the  magazines,  the  public  or  the 
dealer.  Having  made  this  decision,  he  has  achieved  the  fullest  and 
freest  expression  for  his  individual  ideas,  choosing  only  those  sub- 
jects which  he  feels  are  vastly  significant  to  us  as  a  nation  and  suiting 
his  technique  with  infinite  variety  to  the  most  sympathetic  expression 
of  these  ideas. 

What  more  complete  justification  for  such  a  course  could  an 
artist  ask  than  Mr.  Remington's  exhibit  this  winter  at  Knoedler's  ? 
No  advertising  canvass  of  the  country  to  bring  people  to  look  at  his 
pictures;  no  play  in  any  subject  for  popular  approval;  no  swerving 
to  the  smallest  degree  from  his  original  purpose  or  from  the  develop- 
ment of  that  purpose  along  lines  most  satisfactory  to  himself,  an 
artist  without  fear  and  with  much  reproach,  yet,  a  result  of  success 
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beyond  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  student  of  years  ago.  In  all  his 
later  work  Mr.  Remington  has  portrayed  the  Indians  of  the  West 
as  they  existed  to  each  other,  and  the  cowboy  and  the  scout  and  the 
traveler,  each  as  typical  as  the  characters  in  Bret  Harte's  stories, 
and  as  individual;  all  vivid,  alive,  illustrating  the  full  flower  and  the 
approaching  death  of  a  certain  phase  of  our  civilization.  And  above 
and  beyond  all  his  extraordinary  presentation  of  the  people  and  their 
picturesque  existence  is  the  absolute  quahty  of  the  West  itself, — the 
bronze  of  the  day,  the  green  of  the  twilight,  the  wind  that  stifles,  the 
sun  that  blinds,  the  prairies  that  glisten  and  quiver  with  thirst,  water 
that  is  a  mockery,  and  storms  that  are  born  and  vanish  in  the  sky. 
And  each  phase  of  this  marvelous  country  expressed  through  a  me- 
dium so  fluid,  so  flexible,  so  finally  sympathetic  that  you  become  as 
unconscious  of  it  as  was  the  artist  himself  when  he  painted. 

THE  one  influence  which  Remington  acknowledges  frankly  as  of 
value  to  him  in  these  later  years  of  work  is  Monet;  not  his 
subjects  or  his  individual  technique,  but  his  theory  of  light  in 
relation  to  his  art,  which  much  simpUfied  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  all  a  man  needs  to  see,  study,  and  bring  to  his  canvas  is  Hght; 
that  paint  is  merely  the  means  of  transferring  the  suggestion  of  light 
to  a  picture,  a  medium  which  should  be  used  almost  unconsciously, 
through  which  a  man's  expression  of  hght  becomes  so  fixed  that  a 
picture  glows  and  quivers  until  it  seems  to  exude  the  very  palpi- 
tating quaUty  which  light  itself  holds,  which  is  one  of  the  mysterious 
suggestions  of  sentient  life. 

And  in  these  later  pictures,  those  recently  exhibited,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  most  extraordinary  variation  of  this  quahty  of  hght  flood- 
ing canvas  after  canvas.  In  one,  a  harsh  bronze  hght  ghttered  over 
parched  prairies  and  alkahne  waters;  in  another  there  was  the  silver 
radiance  of  a  sparkhng  winter  high  noon;  again,  the  tender  ineffable 
hght  of  a  gray-green  early  night  with  stars  glistening  through  the 
thick  soft  atmosphere.  And  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  sug- 
gestion of  hght  streamed  out  of  a  painting  in  which  the  flaunting 
wind-blown  camp  fire  breaks  the  blackness  of  night  and  opens  spaces 
in  the  dark  for  fear,  or  sorrow,  or  revenge  to  show  on  the  faces  of 
the  men  about  the  fire.  Until  one  grows, — almost  always  in  Rem- 
ington's more  recent  pictures, — to  look  first  for  the  light  over  the 
canvas,  not  for  the  detail  or  the  color  or  the  outhne,  although  these 
also  are  presented  with  the  utmost  understanding  of  good  craftsman- 
ship; for  Remington  learned  to  paint,  or  rather  largely  taught  him- 
self to  paint,  from  the  ground  up,  as  one  of  his  cowboys  would  say, 
and  the  intricacies  of  careful  drawing,  the  subtleties  of  well-related 
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color,  and  the  values  of  balanced  composition  he  knows,  as  a  great 
pianist  first  understands  his  scales  ana  his  keyboard,  and  it  is  to  a 
perfected  knowledge  of  all  these  details  that  he  has  added  the  ex- 
traordinary and  intangible  quaUty  which  suggests  the  actual  mystery 
of  life  itself.  And  thus  while  Remington  is  utterly  remote  from 
Monet  in  type  and  subject  and  manner  of  technique,  theoretically 
they  are  most  closely  allied  in  understanding  and  inspiration. 

And  now  to  account  for  the  final  entire  acceptance  of  Reming- 
ton's work  by  the  American  public  after  years  of  indifference,  of 
misunderstanding  and  academic  uncertainty.  Is  it  because  the 
seed  that  he  sowed  at  the  start  was  slowly  taking  root,  pushing  up 
through  the  soil  of  a  certain  national  stupidity,  or  is  it  a  more  general 
awakening  of  the  nation  toward  all  her  art  possibihties  .'^  Most 
Hkely  it  is  both  of  these  conditions. 

Remington  beUeves  with  all  the  enthusiasm  possible  in  this  present 
awakening  in  art  matters,  and  that  we  are  just  now  at  the  beginning 
of  a  development  along  art  lines  such  as  few  nations  have  experienced. 
But  as  for  himself,  he  feels  that  his  art  found  recognition  as  he  with- 
drew from  limitations  of  any  description,  and  with  all  the  growth 
and  experience  of  years  added  to  his  early  formed  purpose  of  a  definite 
national  feehng  in  his  work,  permitted  himself  to  express  fully  and 
freely  his  own  individual  point  of  view,  saying  what  he  had  to  say 
frankly  and  as  personally  as  he  chose.  Absolute  freedom  of  mind 
and  expression — these  he  achieved,  and  then  the  public  response  was 
immediate.  And  permanent  ?  Assuredly  permanent,  if  we  are  making 
the  progress  in  art  development  which  Frederic  Remington  so 
enthusiastically  prophesies  for  us  as  a  nation. 


Courtesy  of  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son. 
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THE  AMERICAN  IDEA  IN  MUSIC,  AND  SOME 
OTHER  IDEAS:  BY  DAVID  BISPHAM:  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MUSIC  SOCIETY 

^HE  existence  of  the  American  Music  Society  with 
centers  in  our  large  cities  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that 
the  musical  life  of  this  country  is  ready  for,  and  the 
particular  need  of  the  time  is,  insistence  upon  nation- 
alism, and  the  encouragement  of  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  building  up  of  what  should  eventually 
come  to  be  a  national  musical  art.  No  one,  of  course, 
will  fortret  Whistler's  retort  as  to  British  art,  that  there  was  no  more 
such  a'^thing  as  British  art  than  there  was  British  mathematics. 
"Art  is  art,  said  he,  "and  mathematics  is  mathematics."  This 
axiom,  of  course,  holds  good  in  any  discussion  where  art  or  mathe- 
matics is  concerned,  and  we  can  no  more  rightly  say  "American 
music"  than  we  can  say  "American  mathematics."  Still,  there  are 
American  musicians  and  American  mathematicians,  and  these,  by 
virtue  of  their  activities,  have  every  right  to  be  known  to  the  world 
at  large  as  having  carried  on  their  work  as  Americans,  and  the  glory 
of  what  they  have  done  should  go  down  to  posterity  with  that  hall 

mark. 

One  of  my  classmates  at  college  hit  upon  an  absolutely  new 
method  of  demonstrating  a  certain  problem  in  Euclid  which  as- 
tounded our  professor,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  student 
later  was  ready  with  the  bridge  which  carried  Kitchener  over  the 
Tugela  River.  So  much  for  an  American  mathematician  who  could 
with  neatness  and  dispatch  apply  that  age-old  science  to  modern 
needs.  Let  us  for  one  instant  consider  by  whom  our  tall  buildings 
are  designed;  they  may  be  Americans,  though  some  are  not,  and  the 
fact  reroains  that  this  work  has  been  done  and  stands  upon  American 
soil  and  fits  American  needs;  the  tall  buildings  are  called  American 
buildings  though  the  architects  and  every  laborer  concerned  in  their 
erection  may  for  all  we  know  have  been  foreigners.  Certainly, 
most  of  the  people  in  this  country  are  quite  recently  of  foreign  descent. 
They  bring  their  mathematics  and  their  music  along  with  them; 
they  build  or  they  compose,  they  do  this  or  that,  as  their  nature  leads 
them.  But  we  have  now  become  such  a  concrete  whole  that  though 
the  mess  of  pottage  is  still  boiling  merrily  all  our  work  must  be  called 
American.  Let  there  be,  however,  no  hard  or  fast  geographical, 
racial  or  other  Hnes  of  demarcation  drawn  about  such  a  fluid  thing 
as   music.     The  American  musician   who   goes   abroad   and   while 
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studying  under  foreign  influences  produces  liis  best  work  in  another 
land,  as  in  the  case  of  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  is  no  less  an  American 
composer  than  if  he  had  worked  at  home.  Or  the  composer,  who, 
coming  from  Europe  to  our  country,  taking  up  his  residence  and 
working  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  his  work  also 
must  come  under  the  head  of  American  music. 

If  among  athletes  it  is  found  that  their  strength  is  increased,  their 
nerve  bettered,  their  endurance  rendered  more  elastic  from  the 
moment  they  begin  to  live  and  work  upon  American  soil,  the  reason 
is  that  they  are  imbibing  the  American  spirit.  There  is  a  freedom 
that  permeates  every  nerve  and  thought;  it  shows  in  their  work. 
American  athletics,  so  called,  have  benefited  enormously  by  the  accre- 
tion of  young  giants  who  may  have  arrived  recently  from  foreign 
countries  but  who  at  once  enter  the  list  as  Americans.  In  fact,  every- 
thing that  emanates  from  within  our  boundaries  must  be  called 
American. 

Now,  this  thought  as  applied  to  the  fine  arts  and  more  particu- 
larly to  music,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  our  midst  there 
is  about  to  spring  forth  a  wonderful  crop,  not  only  of  lovers  and  per- 
formers of  music  of  the  highest  sort,  but  of  producers  of  music  or  an 
advanced  nature.  This,  for  want  of  a  better  way  of  expressing  our- 
selves, must  be  called  American  music,  by  whomsoever  composed 
upon  these  shores.  While  there  may  be  no  such  thing  as  British  art 
or  American  music  in  itself,  at  least  these  are  among  the  varieties  of 
art  and  of  music  known  to  the  civilized  world.  We  speak  of  Sla- 
vonic music,  we  speak  of  Italian  music,  we  speak  of  music  of  various 
schools,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  American  music  should  not 
bear  its  name  gracefully  and  without  cavil.  And  yet  seemingly 
the  output  of  American  music  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  rela- 
tively small.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  composer  is  found  who 
is  able  to  express  himself  in  the  larger  forms  of  this  art;  or  I  would 
modify  this  statement  by  saying  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a 
composer  has  been  recognized  as  being  able  so  to  do;  for  I  cannot 
believe  that  with  the  many  schools,  colleges  and  conservatories  of 
music  scattered  up  and  down  our  land,  that  among  the  thousands  of 
pupils  who  yearly  enter  and  are  graduated  from  such  institutions, 
there  are  not  far  greater  results  than  anyone  has  as  yet  been  aware  of. 

IS  IT  possible  for  students  to  go  abroad  and  work  under  the  best 
masters  year  after  year  and  return  to  our  country  barren  of  re- 
sults.?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  of  the  thousands  of 
educated  and  cultured  persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  studying  in  this 
country,  all  their  efforts  have  come  to  naught?     Is  it  possible  that 
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the  good  done  by  the  innumerable  musical  clubs  up  and  down  our 
land  has  resulted  in  nothing  better  than  listening  to  well-known 
artists  perform  music  by  foreigners  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  fact  that  we  have  a  keenly  intelligent  and  enormous 
music-loving  public,  and  from  among  these  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  hundreds  of  fine  compositions  have  been  written,  produced  only 
in  private,  submitted  to  publishers — and  rejected,  to  return  to  the 
dust  of  the  study  shelf.  Operas,  oratorios,  chamber  music,  songs 
of  a  more  extensive  character  and  lofty  thought,  piano  and  violm 
compositions  are  known  to  exist,  and  I  am  assured  that  were  they 
brought  forward  and  placed  before  able  executants  the  moment 
would  be  found  to  be  opportune,  the  time  propitious,  and  that  many 
of  such  works  would  immediately  find  a  hearing. 

The  American  Music  Society,  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Farwell,  its  national  president,  is  the  fulcrum  from  which  this 
movement  of  encouraging  and  producing  music  by  Americans  should 
be  propelled.  It  has  For  its  object  the  encouragement  of  the  American 
composer  and  the  discovery  of  fine  music  by  natives  of  this  country 
or  those  resident  among  us,  and  it  desires  to  cooperate  in  the  broad- 
est way  with  any  and  all  other  organizations  having  a  similar  aim. 
It  wishes,  moreover,  to  establish  throughout  the  United  States  nuclei 
for  the  performance  of  acceptable  works  of  whatever  class  and  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  musicians  in  particular  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
recommend  to  executants  what  may  come  to  their  notice  as  being 
really  characteristic;  and  it  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  general  to  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  have  musical  ability,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  foster  it,  that  here  is  a  movement  which  aims  to  do 
so  and  which  will  place  American  music  once  for  all  where  it  ought 
to  be — namely,  in  the  front  rank. 

While  the  attention  of  our  composers  is  not  diverted  from  orches- 
tral, choral  and  chamber  music,  the  ideas  of  the  public,  however, 
are  more  rapidly  crystallizing  about  opera, — "grand  opera,"  so 
called, — than  about  other  musical  forms,  and  I  find  that  there  is  a 
growing  idea  among  those  who  attend  operatic  performances  that 
many  of  these  works  should  be  heard  in  the  English  language  rather 
than  in  foreign  tongues,  for  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  many  of  the 
best  artists  before  our  public  are  English  speaking  singers,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  in]the  search  for  novelties  many  a  foreign  work  is  brought 
forward  at  great  expense  only  to  fail,  when  others  by  English  and 
American  composers  are  allowed  to  rest  in  unmerited  neglect.  Why, 
let  it  be  asked,  should  not  opera  be  performed  by  English  speaking 
singers  in  a  house  devoted  to  the  performance  of  all  works  in  our  own 
language  ?     There  is  indeed  no  vaUd  reason,  and  I  feel  that  the  time 
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is  ripe  when  such  an  idea  as  that  which  I  have  been  elaborating  for 
some  time  past  should  be  put  forward  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Music  Society,  in  the  cause  of  musical  art  and  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  American  composers  to  work  in  a  field  which  is  more 
popular  and  offers  them  a  larger  prospect  of  reward. 

LET  me  state,  then,  the  following  plan:  I  would  see  a  theater 
erected  in  New  York  and  devoted  to  the  uses  of  opera  in  the 
English  language.  In  this  theater  should  be  produced,  not 
only  the  neglected  works  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  but  all 
operas  upon  English  subjects,  such  as  "Martha"  and  Goldmark's 
"Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  with  such  operas  as  used  to  be  heard  here 
exclusively  in  the  English  language,  "Mignon,"  "Lakme,"  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature.  I  would  have  all  operas  which  had  English 
stories  for  their  foundation  well  translated  and  sung  in  the  vernacular, 
among  them  Verdi's  "Otello"  and  "Falstaff,"  Nicolai's  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  Goetz's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Ambroise 
Thomas'  "Hamlet,"  Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  to  these 
Shakespearian  texts  I  would  add  such  a  beautiful  work  as  "Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  by  the  English  composer,  Villiers  Stanford, 
whose  charming  light  opera  "Shamus  O'Brien"  and  others  from 
his  pen  should  not  be  neglected.  I  would  produce  works  by  Cowen, 
Mackenzie,  McCunn  and  MacLean,  unknown  as  yet  in  this  country, 
but  heard  in  England  and  abroad.  I  would  certainly  produce  Goring 
Thomas'  romantic  operas  "Esmeralda"  and  "Nadeshda,"  and  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan's  grand  opera  "Ivanhoe,"  and  lighter  operas  of  the 
English  school  of  the  former  generation,  as  "The  Bohemian  Girl," 
"Maritana"  and  "The  Lily  of  Killarney."  There  are  also  many 
stories  which  have  been  set  to  music,  such  as  "The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hameln,"  by  Nessler,  which  I  am  confident  would  find  its  way  quick- 
ly into  the  hearts  of  our  music  lovers  if  rendered  in  the  vernacular. 
And  I  would  produce  that  exquisite  work  "Oberon,"  by  Weber, 
which,  though  it  is  not  generally  known,  was  originally  written  to  an 
English  libretto  for  performance  upon  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden 
Theater.  I  would  have  freshly  translated  into  English,  in  the  light 
of  such  experience  as  we  have  had,  all  of  Wagner's  texts,  in  order 
that  these  superb  works  might  be  more  fully  intelligible  than  they 
have  heretofore  been.  England  has  just  again  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  their  success  under  the  baton  of  no  less  a  master  than 
Hans  Richter.  And  after  these  and  certain  works  of  the  modern  French 
and  Italian  schools  had  been  added  to  the  repertoire  does  anyone  doubt 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  English  speaking  singers  to  per- 
form these  works  ?    I  cannot  believe  it.     My  firm  conviction  is  that 
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when  the  news  went  abroad  that  such  a  company  was  in  formation 
there  would  be  immediately  available  no  lack  whatever  of  the  very 
finest  talent  for  beautiful  presentations  of  everything  that  might  be 
required.  In  almost  every  theater  of  Europe,  American  and  English 
speaking  singers  are  gathering  valuable  experience,  holding  respon- 
sible positions,  doing  well  and  working  for  small  pay  while  looking 
with  fcnging  eyes  toward  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Boston  Opera 
and  Mr.  Hammerstein  for  the  employment  which  heretofore  has 
been  offered  to  but  a  few  among  their  fellow  countrymen  and  women. 

Because  of  the  rage  for  foreign  names  and  foreign  voices,  many 
of  our  own  people  have  too  long  been  left  out  of  account.  It  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  the  impresarios,  either  foreign  or  with  European 
proclivities,  who  have  till  now  managed  opera  in  America  are  more 
naturally  inclined  to  engage  their  own  country  people  than  to  engage 
Americans,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  have  been  set  to  thinking. 
Miss  and  Mr.  So-and-So  here  at  home,  feeling  within  them  the  ability 
and  that  with  application  they  could  succeed  in  fashioning  a  career 
as  well  as  the  next,  gather  together  the  money  and  go  abroad  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  foreign  music  in  foreign  countries,  and,  naturally 
enough,  in  foreign  languages.  Mr.  Brown  has  to  change  his  name; 
Mrs,  Jones  finds  it  necessary  to  change  hers;  Miss  Robinson  can  no 
longer  retain  her  patronymic.  Why.?  Because  they  are  English 
names  and  bear  with  them  in  foreign  countries  the  stigma  of  musical 
inability.  Small  wonder  that  in  times  past  names  were  manufactured; 
small  wonder  that  even  yet  in  Europe  many  a  singer  finds  it  necessary 
to  conceal  his  or  her  American  or  English  origin  in  order  to  succeed 
among  foreign  surroundings. 

But  "what's  in  a  name  ?"  A  voice  by  any  other  name  would  sound 
as  sweet,  and  the  time  of  conformance  to  such  fashions  of  a  bygone 
day  has  passed.  It  is  obvious  that  we  need  our  own  singers  at  home 
in  a  company  devoted  to  the  performance  of  artistic  opera  in  our 
own  language,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  an  object  which  should  be  earnest- 
ly striven  for  and  fostered  by  the  American  Music  Society,  of  the  New 
York  center  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  president.  I  am  sure 
the  idea  would  meet  with  ready  acceptance  in  every  musical  center 
in  our  country,  and  I  suggest  to  all  American  lovers  of  this  branch 
of  the  fine  arts  that  they  support  in  thought,  word,  deed  and  money 
any  such  plan  as  I  now  advance  for  the  furtherance  particularly 
of  musical  art  in  our  own  country.  I  would  not  by  any  means  see 
the  masterpieces  of  foreign  schools  neglected;  on  the  contrary,  classical 
songs,  chamber  music,  oratorio  and  opera  must  serve  as  models. 
But  while  what  is  outworn  and  useless  in  whatever  school  of  musical 
art  should  be  forever  set  aside,  that  which  in  the  light  of  experience 
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is  recognized  as  being  artistic  and  worthy  of  performance  should  be 
placed  upon  the  list  and  introduced  into  the  repertoire  as  occasion 
offered. 

I  WOULD  see  operas  of  the  older  English  school  produced,  such 
as  "Acis  and  Galatea"  by  Handel  and  "King  Arthur"  by  Purcell; 
I  would  see  revived  upon  the  stage  such  masterpieces  as  "Or- 
pheus" and  other  gems  by  Gluck.  I  would  bring  forward  all  the 
best  of  Mozart's  works,  and  such  operas  as  Weber's  "  Freischiitz " 
and  others  of  the  German  school,  among  which  would  be  Cornelius' 
"Barber  of  Bagdad,"  Nessler's  "Czar  and  Zimmerman,"  Humper- 
dinck's  "Children  of  the  King."  And  along  with  operas  of  the 
classic  French  repertoire  I  would  see  performed  "The  Trojans"  and 
"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Berlioz,  with  "The  Pearl  Fishers,"  by 
Bizet,  while  Halevy's  "Jewess,"  Gounod's  "Mock  Doctor,"  and 
"Philemon  and  Baucis"  should  no  longer  remain  in  oblivion,  but 
would  be  produced  with  Auber's  "Fra  Diavolo,"  Dalcroze's  "Sancho 
Panza,"  and  Smetana's  "Bartered  Bride."  These  and  a  host  of 
other  delightful  works  by  Russian,  English  and  Italian  composers  un- 
known to  this  generation  here  would  also  see  the  light  upon  our  stage. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  would  encourage  our  own  composers  by 
producing  such  works  as  exist  from  American  pens,  foremost  among 
them  Professor  Paine's  "Azara,"  Walter  Damrosch's  "Scarlet  Let- 
ter" and  "Cyrano,"  the  latter  in  manuscript  for  six  years,  ready, 
yet  deliberately  ignored  by  the  powers  that  were  and  that  be;  Harry 
Rowe  Shelley's  "Romeo  and  Juliet;"  Legrand  Howland's  "Saronna" 
and  Albert  'Mildenberg's  "Angelo,"  Converse's  "Pipe  of  Desire," 
■with  other  works  by  American  writers  as  they  proved  suitable  after 
careful  examination  and  private  rehearsal  and  performance,  a  course 
which  seems  to  me  of  imperative  necessity  and  which,  were  these 
ideas  ever  to  come  to  fruition,  I  should  hope  would  be  made  possible 
by  some  among  our  very  wealthy  enthusiasts  in  musical  circles. 

If  such  a  theater  as  I  propose  should  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  work  I  would  advocate  the  broadest  possible  policy, 
and  upon  afternoons  and  evenings,  in  an  auditorium  provided  for 
the  purpose,  there  should  be  concerts  of  chamber  music  and  miscel- 
laneous concerts,  along  with  performances  on  Sundays  of  orchestral 
works  and  oratorios,  with  the  avowed  object  of  producing  as  often 
as  possible,  in  conjunction  with  masterpieces  of  other  nations,  the 
carefully  selected  works  of  our  own  most  talented  composers.  Upon 
the  stage  of  the  theater  during  the  week  I  would,  besides  operatic 
performances,  include  from  time  to  time  in  the  repertoire  such  special 
works  as  needed  the  cooperation  of  celebrated  players  in  the  repre- 
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sentations  which  demand  a  large  force  of  musicians  and  singers. 
I  refer  to  such  dramas  as  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  with  Beethoven's  in- 
cidental music,  which  then  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  should 
have  a  performance  worthy  of  the  best  traditions.  I  would  see,  given 
with  the  aid  of  every  modern  stage  appliance,  a  performance  of  Byron's 
"Manfred,"  with  Schumann's  melodramatic  musical  accompani- 
ment, than  which  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  range 
of  art,  involving,  as  it  does,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  the  actor,  the 
assistance  of  a  great  orchestra,  chorus  and  soloists.  I  would  have 
Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt"  performed  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
theater  at  Christiania  and  with  Grieg's  music  in  full.  I  would  ad- 
vocate the  revival  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  "I'Arlesienne,"  with  Bizet's 
wonderful  incidental  music,  and  finally  I  would  from  time  to  time 
see  performances  of  what,  let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of  ballast,  I  am 
sure  our  stage  needs  more  than  anything  else, — namely,  Greek 
tragedies  as,  for  instance,  the  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles,  with  Men- 
delssohn's music,  or  the  "CEdipus,"  with  the  extraordinary  accom- 
panying music  of  Professor  Paine,  of  Harvard.  This  is  but  part 
of  the  work  I  would  advocate  as  being  obvious  for  the  American 
Music  Society  to  occupy  itself  withal,  and  were  this  made  possible, 
as  I  cannot  but  feel  assured  it  will,  I  would  reach  out  into  all  the 
country  and  connect  with  the  parent  body  in  New  York  every  wealthy 
town  which  as  yet  has  not  been  favored  with  more  than  an  occasional 
performance  of  so-called  "grand  opera," — a  poor  name,  by  the  way; 
let  us  call  it  "opera"  pure  and  simple,  allowmg  comic  opera  to  take 
care  of  itself  as  best  it  may.  American  composers  flourish  in  this 
field,  which  seems  to  need  no  fostering.  Would  that  certain  of  our 
undoubtedly  brilliant  writers  saw  fit,  however,  to  allow  themselves 
time  for  the  musical  elucidation  of  tales  more  worthy  of  their  mettle. 

BUT  to  return  to  the  thread  of  my  wishes :  In  such  cities  as  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Providence,  Albany,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, — needless  to  mention 
Chicago,  which  great  center  of  music  in  this  country,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  the  first  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of  this  idea, — in 
such  cities,  indeed,  as  would  guarantee  sufficient  support  I  would 
advocate  the  formation  of  a  local  orchestra  and  opera  chorus,  which 
the  parent  body  in  New  York  would  supply  with  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes for  a  limited  number  of  the  favorite  works  performed  in  the 
New  York  repertoire.  To  these  cities  for  their  winter  and  spring 
opera  festivals  of  one  or  two  weeks  each  (for  I  take  it  for  granted 
these  publics  are  as  eager  for  opera  as  the  rest  of  America  seems  to 
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be)  I  would  send  from  the  large  force  of  artists  in  New  York  those 
principal  singers  required  to  perform  the  leading  roles,  while  the 
minor  parts  should  fand  exponents  from  the  local  companies.  These 
artists  would  return  to  New  York  for  their  duties  after  performing  in 
other  cities,  where  others  when  needed  would  take  their  places.  My 
plan  in  detail  has  been  submitted  to  theatrical  and  musical  authorities 
and  has  been  approved  as  money  saving  and  sensible  in  everv  detail. 
No  city,  of  course,  would  be  visited  that  did  not  see  its  way  to  enter 
financially  into  the  scheme  proposed. 

I  take  it  that  every  person  who  understands  musical  conditions 
in  this  country  will  agree  that  by  such  a  project  as  I  ])ropose  the 
impetus  given  to  musical  art  in  America  would  be  enormous — indeed, 
such  as  the  musical  world  has  never  seen  at  any  other  period  or  in 
any  other  country;  but  I  feel  it  right  to  say  that  a  similar  plan  which 
was  put  forward  last  autumn  as  emanating  from  other  sources 
was  entirely  based  upon  uncopyrighted  suggestions  obtained  from 
myself  and  given  as  according  to  the  above  presentment.  If, 
however,  the  cooperation  of  the  powers  that  be  at  our  leading  temple 
of  music  could  be  obtained,  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  the  preliminary 
obstacles  could  be  overcome  at  once,  and  the  movement  started  well 
on  its  way. 

Debussy  has  recently  stated  that  he  considers  that  a  remarkable 
amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished  in  America  of  late,  and  while 
an  original  voice  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  declare  itself  in  less 
than  a  century,  he  felt  that  what  America  had  already  absorbed  was 
much  greater  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  that  there  was  no 
telling  what  it  might  not  produce.  When  we  think  of  the  mixture  of 
races  in  our  body  politic,  the  French  to  the  north  and  south  of  us,  the 
Latin  to  the  east  and  west  of  us,  the  Indian  and  negro  at  our  door, 
and  that  most  musical  of  all  races,  the  Hebrew,  leavening  the  whole 
lump,  there  is  indeed  no  telling  what  a  wisely  directed  musical  en- 
thusiasm may  not  produce.  There  is  no  more  use  in  forcing  such  a 
growth  than  in  patronizing  it.  Each  is  distasteful  to  art;  but  en- 
couragement— yes,  that  is  the  need  of  the  moment,  the  encouragement 
that  is  to  art  as  the  sunny  side  of  a  wall  to  a  fruit  tree;  and  I  ask  the 
public  for  its  encouragement  and  support  of  the  American  Music 
Society  in  behalf  of  what  it  is  attempting  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
suggestions  made  above. 
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THE  MEDLEVAL CRAFTSMAN:  THE  REASONS 
FOR  HIS  INSPIRATION  AND  ACHIEVEMENT: 
BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 

"When  we  admit  that  great  cathedrals  were  designed  and  built  by  men  bred  as 
working  masons,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  mastership  was  less  esteemed,  but  that 
workmanship   was   more  valued." 

VERY  period  of  creative  activity  in  the  arts  has  been 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  peculiar  circumstances. 
These  circumstances  can  never  be  foreseen,  nor 
brought  into  being  by  legislation;  nor  can  they  be 
reproduced  when  they  have  once  passed.  It  is  as 
if  many  streams  were  flowing  to  a  common  outlet; 
and  it  is  only  from  the  height  afforded  by  time  that 
we  can  encompass  the  whole  within  a  single  view  how  each  little 
stream  threads  in  and  out  with  the  slope  of  the  land,  seeking  the 
channel  of  least  resistance,  neither  fretting  nor  boasting  over  its 
ultimate  distinction,  but  making  as  fertile  and  beautiful  as  may  be 
the  immediate  course  to  which  Nature  has  allotted  it. 

In  the  perusal  of  a  general  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  one  is  left 
in  doubt  how  to  account  for  that  remarkable  constructive  skill  and 
artistic  feeling  which  combined  to  build  and  enrich  the  churches 
and  extended  from  these,  the  highest  manifestation,  away  down 
through  all  the  industrial  arts  to  relatively  unimportant  things  of 
daily  use.  There  seem  so  many  muddy  and  turbulent  streams  that 
one  wonders  how  their  union  could  effect  such  a  broad,  clear  stream 
of  artistic  achievement. 

But  history  likes  best  to  date  its  epochs  from  the  wars  that  men 
have  waged,  from  the  blood  that  has  been  spilled  during  the  course 
of  the  ages.  A  great  number  of  arrant  knaves,  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous, managed  to  carve  their  names  in  Mediaeval  history  with 
their  swords.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting  and 
wanton  plundering;  there  were  many  men  to  whom  the  cruelties 
of  an  Apache  would  have  been  a  tame  diversion,  and  who  unfortu- 
nately were  in  positions  to  embroil  their  fellow  men  in  their  own  petty 
squabbles.  Human  beings  were  bartered  like  potatoes  in  a  sack; 
towns  and  provinces  were  more  than  once  staked  on  a  throw  of  the 
dice.  As  towns  and  cities  grew  apace  and  communal  life  gradually 
displaced  the  older  feudal  units,  the  people  were  forced  to  hem  them- 
selves about  wiih  ramparts  built  at  tremendous  cost  of  labor  and 
material ;  and  all  too  frequently  the  old  craftsman  had  to  drop  his 
tools  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  bell,  hasten  to  enroll  himself  under  the 
banner  of  his  guild  and  take  his  appointed  place  on  the  walls  to  fight 
for  his  life,  his  home  and  the  privilege  of  plying  his  trade  in  peace. 
We  learn  that  education,  if  book  learning  be  education,  was  at  a 
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low  ebb, — there  were  few  indeed  who  could  read  or  write;  that  the 
moral  standards  of  the  day  were  not  as  ours;  that  Christianity  was 
narrow  in  content,  superstition  dominating  all  classes.  We  know 
that  most  of  the  things  which  we  deem  essential  to  physical  comfort 
were  lacking;  that  roads  of  communication  were  few  and  poorly 
kept  and  so  infested  wth  lawless  raiders  that  travel  was  dangerous; 
that  towns  were  frightfully  unsanitary, — refuse  was  dumped  into  the 
streets,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  soil  of  many  ]\Iedifeval  towns  was 
raised  seven  or  eight  feet  in  as  many  centuries,  as  witness  Ravenna, 
where  the  church  floors  are  several  feet  above  their  original  levels. 
And  so  it  goes.  From  much  that  we  read  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  life 
must  have  been  a  sorry  thing  in  those  days.  Ah,  well!  What  sort 
of  a  mess,  think  you,  are  we  making  of  civilization  for  the  eyes  of 
writers  eight  hundred  years  hence  ? 

But  of  one  thing  there  is  ample  evidence.  Somewhere,  flowing 
through  Mediaival  life,  may  be  found  a  clear,  pure  stream  more 
potent  than  all  these  muddy  little  creeks  combined.  When  we  have 
dreamed  in  old  world  towns,  have  pried  with  quiet  wonder  into  all 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  a  big  cathedral  church  and  have  learned 
to  love  the  product  that  came  from  the  workshops  of  the  time  we 
have  not  far  to  seek.  Whatever  else  may  have  entered  into  the  lives 
of  those  workers,  there  was  one  all-pervading  factor— sincerity  of 
purpose.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is  the  same  persistent  pains- 
taking character,  the  same  kind  of  soul  stuff  that 
comes  from  earnest  thought  and  honest  effort.  It 
is  piled  stone  upon  stone  in  the 
churches,  cut  where  all  may  read 
the  story  in  the  sculptures;  it  glows 
many-lived  through  the  glass  of 
the  windows;  it  is  wrought 
in  wood  and  metal.  And 
when  enough  people  are 
sincere  and  earnest  in 
the  work  that  falls  to 
their  lot,  what  may  not 
be  accomplished  ?  A 
small  mean  people  will 
produce  a  small  mean 
art;  a  boastful  vain- 
glorious people  will 
boast  through  their  art; 
for   it   is   so   ordained. 


FIGURE  ONE. 
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whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  and  for  good 
or  bad,  that  we  shall  be  known  by  the 
things  we  fashion  with  our  hands.  A 
man  who  keeps  his  soul  in  his  pocket 
with  his  loose  change  will  never  produce 
a  work  of  art  that  will  move  liis  fellow 
men.  And  so  we  must  beheve  that 
there  were  many  big  earnest  men  in 
those  days,  simple  and  uncultured,  it 
may  be,  but  men  who  were  big  and 
strong  in  all  that  counts  for  manhood. 
If  they  fought  and  hit  hard  it  was  from 
necessity  rather  than  choice ;  they  were 
estabHshing  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  act  for  himself.  And  if  uncjuestion- 
ing  faith  of  some  sort  or  other  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  such  beautiful 
things  as  they  left  behind,  would  that  a 
little  of  it  might  seep  through  into  our 
own  lives. 

How  vividly  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
portrayed  in  a  letter  written  during  one 
of  the  rebuildings  of  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral. The  people  were  about  ready  to 
give  up  the  fight,  abandon  the  ruins  of 
their  town  and  church  and  scatter  to 
other  parts.  But  they  found  new  courage  in  the  vigorous  preach- 
ing of  their  bishop  and  set  about  once  more  to  the  rebuilding  of  then- 
church  on  bigger  and  finer  lines.  An  abbot  who  journeyed  down  to 
Chartres  to  see  what  progress  afi'airs  were  making,  wrote  as  follows 
to  a  brother  abbot  in  England :—"  Who  has  ever  heard  or  seen  in 
all  the  ages  of  the  past  that  kings,  princes  and  lords  mighty  in  their 
generations,  .  .  .  that  men  and  women,  I  say,  of  noble  birth 
have  bowed  their  haughty  necks  to  the  yoke  and  harnessed  them- 
selves to  carts  like  beasts  of  burden,  and  drawn  them  laden  with 
wine,  corn,  oil,  stone,  wood  and  other  things  needful  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  life  or  the  construction  of  the  church,  even  to  the  door  of  the 
asylum  of  Christ." 

Sitting  in  the  quiet  square  in  the  shadow  of  the  gray  old  towers, 
one  can  picture  it  all  in  imagination,  the  building  swathed  in  scaf- 
folding, the  din  and  clatter  of  tools,  the  busy  hum  of  voices,  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  many  workers  keyed  to  the  same  thought  and  idea. 
To  the  master  builder  came  men  of  varying  talents  and  abilities, 
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anxious  to  do  their  share,  aside  from  a  nucleus 
of  paid  assistants.  There  were  those  who  were 
content  to  quarry  the  stone,  mix  mortar  and 
carry  burdens;  "stone  squarers"  and  journeyman 
tlfT  I'JMt^^Wit'^/  ^^'orkers  from  neighboring  towns  with  their  kits 
jI! '-^-^!'ii»i?ii  on  their  backs;  "imagers,"  as  the  carvers  of 
stone  were  called,  some  of  them  craftsmen  whose 
achievements  were  widely  known,  attracted  from 
a  distance  by  stories  of  building  activity,  or  sent 
for  by  the  master  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
planning;  others  were  pilgrims,  traveling  from 
shrine  to  shrine,  who  had  heard  of  wonderful 
miracles  being  performed  and  who  tarried  long 
enough  to  "carve  a  vote  for  God,"  and  then 
with  another  leaden  token  added  to  their  caps 
passed  on  to  other  shrines.  There  were  monks 
who  carved  the  stone  with  a  fervor  of  devotion 
that  we  deem  fanatical  in  its  intensity;  and  close 
beside  their  work  appears  the  irrepressible  humor 
of  some  fellow  who  must  take  a  crack  at  the 
follies  of  the  day  in  his  own  quaint  fashion. 
And  with  these  many  workers  pl.ying  mallet  and 
chisel  has  come  a  tangled  skein  of  deep  symbol- 
ism and  curious  imagery  that  has  sorely  puzzled 
the  scholars  of  later  years. 

Thus  the  building  grew  in  a  spirit  of  active 
cooperation;  they  were  all  workers  together. 
There  was  no  such  word  or  profession  as  arch- 
itect until  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  individual,  or  rather,  in  the  unsel- 
fish way  in  which  the  individual  contributed  his 
part  to  the  whole  without  thought  of  personal 
credit  for  which  we  are  so  insistent  in  these  days, 
we  may  account  for  the  unequal  merit  of  the 
details  and  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  ensemble. 
One  cannot  help  noting,  even  in  a  casual 
examination  of  Mediaeval  work,  the  intimate 
association,  the  close  linking  together,  of  many 
crafts  on  a  basis  of  architectural  forms.  The  same  symbols,  the 
same  quaint  imagery,  the  same  architectural  features  appear  again 
and  again  interpreted  in  terms  of  wood,  iron,  stone  and  glass.  In- 
finitely varied  are  the  versions  given  a  comparatively  few  motifs. 
The  goldsmiths  in    their  chalices    and  censers,  reliquaries  and  cro- 
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ziers,  even  in  smaller  articles  of  jewelry,  wrought  the  same  arches, 
buttresses  and  pinnacles  that  the  masons  used  in  the  cathedrals. 
Tiny  angels  and  saints  appear  in  niches  or  under  canopies  of  similar 
character  to  those  that  the  "imagers"  were  chipping  from  stone. 
In  Italv  we  find  woven  into  cloth  the  same  decorative  motifs  that 
were  burned  into  tiles  for  the  floor  of  the  Baptistry  in  Florence.  The 
locksmiths  and  cabinet-makers  never  tired  of  devising  new  forms 
of  traceried  patterns  for  their  panels. 

They  went  forward  hand  in  hand,  all  of  those  old  craftsmen,  each 
leading  the  other  on  to  greater  and  finer  achievements.  They  were 
experimenters  together,  each  experiment  profiting  for  something 
better.  It  is  true  that  in  the  early 
days  they  were  more  or  less  bound 
to  archaic  formulae;  but  one  by 
one  the  crafts  emerged  with  fresh 
ideals.  And  even  in  the  early  prod- 
ucts there  is  the  charm  of  indi- 
vidual interpretations,  evidence  of 
the  same  earnest  thought  that 
gives  charm  and  strength  to  the 
finer  things. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  note 
a  clear  distinction  between  the 
interplay  of  form  and  ornament 
common  to  many  crafts  in  Medi- 
aeval times  and  the  pilfering,  or 
adaptation  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, 
of  modern  times.  Those  forms 
and  symbols  were  all  alive  then; 
they  were  in  the  making,  signif- 
icant to  all  workers  alike.  The 
increasing  skill  with  which  the 
stone  carvers  worked  at  their 
sculptures  owed  quite  as  much 
to  the  goldsmiths  and  ivory  car- 
vers as  did  those  craftsmen  to 
the  architectural  forms  which 
they  so  freely  borrowed.  More- 
over, the  versatility  of  some  of 
the  workers  was  remarkable ;  they 
were  at  home  with  the  tools  and 
materials  of  many  crafts.  Again, 
the  arts  all  dated  their  traditions 
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FIGURE  FIVE. 


back  to  the  same  mouastic 
workshops.  We  generally 
misunderstand  the  charac- 
ter of  those  monastic  insti- 
tutions. In  the  days  of 
their  prime  they  were  much 
like  huge  industrial  colo- 
nies, somewhat  akin  to  our 
own  California  Missions. 
To  them  came  men  from 
all  walks  of  life  heartily 
sick  of  the  endless  brawl- 
ing and  fighting.  Each 
institution  sufficed  for  its 
own  needs.  The  in- 
mates tilled  the  soil,  owned 
their  flocks,  erected  build- 
ings and  practiced  in 
their  shops  many  crafts  which  would  otherwise  have  l>ecome 
lost.  Then  they  became  traders,  built  and  maintained  roads;  their 
boats  plied  up  and  down  the  rivers  and  their  agents  were  scattered 
through  foreign  lands,  until  in  overmuch  prosperity  came  their  un- 
doing. The  master  builders  of  most  of  the  churches  up  through  the 
twelfth  century  seem  to  have  been  monks.  And  when  the  practice 
of  the  skilled  trades  passed  from  the  monasteries  and  gave  rise  to  the 
craft  guilds,  the  church  still  called  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  workers 
and  the  character  of  its  own  structure  continued  to  dominate  through 
many  crafts.  As  such  things  as  Figures  One  and  Two  were  intended 
for  the  church  service  their  forms  are  quite  consistent.  The  former, 
in  which  the  worker  has  frankly  borrowed  the  whole  church  for  his 
purpose,  is  typical  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  in  the  latter,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  worker  has  naively  purloined  a  chunk  from  the 
side  of  the  church,  buttress,  pinnacle,  windows  and  all,  ^^'ith  a  little 
saint  perched  atop  of  the  steeple.  Of  similar  character  is  the  shat- 
tered fragment  of  a  carved  post  in  Figure  Three.  It  ^^as  not  from 
his  tools  or  materials  that  the  carver  found  the  clue  for  the  little 
canopy  at  the  top;  it  was  borrowed  from  the  stonecutters  with  whom, 
doubtless,  he  was  cooperating  to  give  consistent  beauty  to  the  church 
and  all  of  its  furnishings.  In  the  traceries  of  the  door  in  Figure 
Four,  of  the  lock  in  Figure  Five,  and  the  keys  in  Figure  Six.  there 
is  the  same  intimate  relation  to  architectural  features.  Up  the  center 
of  the  door  are  carved  pinnacles,  and  at  the  bottom  are  miniature 
pier  bases  clustered  together  as  we  find  them  in  the  cathedrals.     In 
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one  key  two  tiny  windows  have  been  pierced  through  the  iron;  and 
in  the  lock  a  scrap  of  red  cloth  was  placed  underneath  the  traceries, 
suggested  no  doubt  by  the  colored  glass  with  which  the  glaziers 
filled  the  church  windows.  It  is  such  things  as  these  that  gh'e  to  the 
work  that  unique  character  which  we  call  a  "style"  or  "period," 
the  shaping  of  many  minds  to  the  same  thought.  When  Gothic 
churches  were  built  all  things  were  Gothic;  when  Greek  temples 
were  built  all  things  were  Greek ;  and  we  hope  by  diligently  borrowing 
from  many  styles  to  put  a  soul  into  our  own  work! 

As  tracery'  in  one  form  or  another  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  Gothic  craftsmanship,  let  us  follow  it  back  to  its  origin.  We  noted 
last  month  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  the  early  churches  and  the 
fact  that  the  window  openings  were  small,  the  solids  being  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  voids  (Figure  Seven  A).  As  the  Gothic  system 
of  building  developed  it  was  said  that  the  ^N-indow  openings  were 
gradually  enlarged  until  they  even- 
tually filled  the  entire  space  from 
pier  to  pier.  In  the  enlargement 
of  the  windows  arose  the  necessity 
for  a  subdivision  of  the  space. 
For  a  time  the  glass  was  held  in 
place  by  heavy  bars  of  iron  often 
curiously  bent  to  conform  to  the 
main  lead  lines  in  order  that  their 
effect  from  the  interior  might  not 
be  disagreeable.  Then  the  logi- 
cal expedient  was  devised  of  com- 
bining two  openings  to  form  a 
unit  throwing  above  them  a  single 
containing  arch.  The  clue  to  this 
device  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  triforium  gallery  about  the 
interior  of  the  church  where  the 
openings  were  necessarily  broad 
and  low  suggesting  a  vertical 
subdivision  (B).  The  space  left 
above  the  two  smaller  arches, 
being  relieved  from  any  serious 
work,  was  pierced  with  an  opening. 
The  same  idea  was  applied  to  the 
window  (C)  with  such  result  as 
may  be  seen  at  Chartres  and  con- 
temporary   structures.     From   this, 
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together  with  the  use  of  cusping  in  arched  forms  (D)  the  development 
of  tracery  is  a  series  of  logicju  steps.  The  circular  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  window  was  filled  as  in  E,  with  flat  slabs  of  stone  pierced 
with  smaller  openings.  The  builders  were  alive  to  every  suggestion 
that  would  give  variety  and  beauty  to  their  structural  forms;  and  they 
soon  began  to  experiment  with  other  combinations  and  rearrangements 

of  their  openings. 
It  is  apparent  that 
they  worked  from 
within  the  church; 
that  is  to  say,  they 
were  intent  upon 
the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  upon 
the  person  looking 
up  at  the  varied 
shapes  of  colored 
glass  with  which  the 
openings  are  filled. 
Then  came  the 
happy  thought  of 
the  containing  arch. 
It  was  then 
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cutting 


out  the  superfluous  solids  within 
leaving  only  the  lines  of  stonework  (Figure  Eight  A). 
seen  that  the  relation  of  lines  in  sucli  a  composition  as  this  was 
quite  as  important  as  the  shapes  and  groupings  of  the  openings. 
Now  with  that  close  cooperation  found  among  all  the  workers, 
the  craftsmen  in  other  materials  were  not  slow  to  see  the  beauty  and 
possibilities  of  tracery.  The 
goldsmiths,  locksmiths  and 
wood  carvers  soon  adapted  it 
to  their  own  materials  and 
tools,  and  relieved  from  the 
constructive  problems  of  the 
stone  masons,  they  carried  the 
idea  into  forms  of  rare  and 
intricate  beauty.  In  the  later 
flamboyant  traceries  of  the 
builders  one  sometimes  won- 
ders if  some  of  their  win- 
dows were  not  suggested  by 
the  work  of  their  brother 
craftsmen,  accepted  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  their  own  skill. 
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A  FAITHFUL  GHOST:  A   STORY:   BY   ANNIE 
HAMILTON  DONNELL 

[HE  two  women  approached  the  dividing-fence  with  a 
certain  curious  hesitation.  ^lartha  Sleeper  spoke 
tirst:"Yes, — yes,  1  see  It  again  last  night."  "(3li!'' 
breathed  Miss  Emily.  "In — in  white,  Martha?" 
"White, — shinin'."  John  in  his  white  robe — but  of 
course  if  It  were  John  the  white  followed.  In  his 
blue  jeans  John  would  never  weed  Miss  Emily's 
beautiful,  straight  garden  rows  again. 

"Well.'"  Martha  Sleeper  said.  Her  eyes  with  Miss  Emily's 
startled  ones  sought  a  certain  distant  spot. 

Miss  Emily  nodded.     "Yes,"  she  whispered. 
"How  many  rows.''  " 

"Three."  It  had  been  three  the  night  before.  The  first  morn- 
ing Miss  Emily  had  found  them  carefully  weeded  and  spaded  and 
watered.  She  had  come  upon  them  quite  naturally — the  spade  and 
w  atering  pot  dropped  beside  them  while  John  went  to  get  some  other 
tool.  For  the  moment — that  first  moment — Miss  Emily  had  kno\\'n 
only  relief  and  the  old  John-peace,  together  with  a  sense  of  sureness 
that  now  all  would  be  well  again,  and  her  beloved  garden  thrive  as 
of  old.  Then,  white-faced,  she  had  crept  back  to  her  little  kitchen 
and  dropped  into  a  chair.  For  John  had  gone  too  far  ever  to  come 
back,  whistling,  with  a  garden  tool  across  his  shoulder. 

Martha  Sleeper  leaned  across  the  fence  and  spoke  with  cool  delib- 
erateness : 

"Depend  on  it,  Emily  Ridgeway,  it's  him — John  in  his  heavenly 
garments — come  l)ack  to  see  you  through.  You'd  ought  to  know- 
John  as  well  as  I  do,  an"  that  he  couldn't  enjoy  himself  playin'  psalm 
tunes  all  day,  with  you  down  here  frettin'  yourself  sick  over  them 
weeds.  So  he  slips"^  away  nights  when  everything's  quiet.  He'll 
come  again  tonight." 

"Marthy!  Not  tonight!"  Miss  Emily's  sweet  old  face  whitened 
a  little  whiter.  The  strain  of  two  ghostly  nights  was  already  telling 
upon  her. 

Martha  was  firm.  "Yes,  tonight.  Y'ou  don't  suppose  he'll  stop 
till  he  gets  through,  do  you  ?  Ain't  he  John  in  the  Heav'nly  Kingdom, 
just  the  same.^  Mebbe  the  good  Lord  has  giv"  him  a  halo  to  wear 
an'  a  'Saint'  before  the  John,  but  if  he's  Up  There  he's  John.  Y'ou 
come  over  here  tomorrow  mornin'  an'  ask  me  again  what  I  see  in  the 
dead  o'  night  out  in  your  garden  patch  an'  I'll  say:  T  see  John  weedin' 
in  a  white  robe.'  You  come  an'  ask,  that's  all.  What  I  see,  I  can't 
help  seein'.  If  they  ain't  clouds  over  the  moon  again  tonight  I'll 
see  his  face — you  goin'  to  believe  me  if  I  see  his  face  ?" 
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"I've  seen  the  six  rows,"  faltered  softly  Miss  Emily.  She  meant 
this  night,  as  she  had  meant  last  night,  to  keep  a  watch  herself.  The 
whole  gentle  structure  of  her  life  was  rent  and  twisted  by  this  strange, 
this  weird  celestial  earthquake  that  was  overthrowing  all  her  fixed 
inherited  beliefs.  She  felt  as  she  walked  slowly  back  to  the  refuge 
of  her  httle  kitchen  hke  another  Emily  Ridgeway,  singled  out  and  set 
apart  as  one  on  whom  to  practice  unholy  rites.  For  she  could  not, 
because  of  the  inherited  creeds,  believe  them  holy  rites.  She  could 
not  believe  them  at  all — yet  six  rows  of  her  neglected  garden  had 
been  weeded — spaded — watered. 

Saint  John,  wearing  his  shinino;  halo  about  his  bald  old  head  and 
stumbhng  a  little  over  his  long  white  robe,  seemed  to  walk  home  a 
little  behind  her.  She  hurried  in  and  snapped  the  kitchen  door, 
to  shut  him  out;  it  was  the  only  time  Miss  Emily  had  ever  been  rude 
or  other  than  gentle  to  John. 

"I  won't  believe  it!  I  won't  believe  it!"  Miss  Emily  cried  aloud 
and  knew  that  she  was  traveling  straight  onward  toward  belief.  She 
was  going  unwillingly,  but  she  could  not  stop.  Martha  Sleeper  had 
only  gone  a  little  faster  and  got  there  first. 

On  a  sort  of  humble  throne  set  up  amid  the  fresh  greenness  of  Miss 
Emily's  beloved  little  outdoor  domain  John  had  reigned,  unhindered, 
for  nearly  fifty  faithful  years.  Then  as  quietly  as  he  had  worked,  he 
had  stopped  working.  It  might  be  that  the  habit  of  fifty  years  had 
followed  him  even  across  the  Great  Divide,  or  it  might  be  that  old 
John  looking  through  some  far,  dim  window  and  seeing  Miss  Emily's 
gentle  despair  had  applied  for  nightly  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  her 
aid.    Gratitude  and  a  soft  resentment  warred  in  Miss  Emily's  breast. 

For  two  more  nights  the  ghostly  gardening  continued,  though  only 
Martha  Sleeper  saw  the  ghostly  gardener.  Miss  Emily,  in  spite 
of  firm  resolves  to  stay  awake,  slept  the  sleep  of  exhausted,  over- 
strained nerves.  But  each  morning  when  she  made  her  reluctant 
visit  to  the  garden  plot,  she  knew  John  had  been  there.  The  order 
and  thrift  that  her  soul  loved  were  left  behind  him — a  wake  of  thrift 
and  order;  as  it  were,  John's  footprints  in  her  garden  rows  to  prove 
his  presence  there.     She  could  no  longer  doubt.     Martha  was  right. 

"Of  course  I  be!"  INIartha  said.  "Four  times  a-runnin'  is 
times  enough,  but  I  knew  it  the  first  time.  I  see  't  was  John—no. 
I  didn't  see  his  face,  but  I  see  hivi.  It  ain't  been  clear  moonlight 
yet  an'  it's  consid'able  distance  to  look,  but  I  guess  I'd  know  John 
half  a  mile  in  a  fog!  To  say  nothin'  of  him  bein'  in  his  robe.  Any- 
body else  wouldn't  be  out  there  weedin'  in  a  heav'nly  robe,  would 
thef?  Well." 
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The  heavenly  robe  seemed  indeed  to  be  the  key  that  could  but 
unlock  the  little  mystery. 

"Yes,  it's  John,"  at  last  agreed  Miss  Emily,  "but  I— I  wish  he 
wouldn't." 

"Don't  you  want  your  garden  wed.?  Well,  then,  kind  o'  settle  down, 
why  don't  you,  an'  let  him  do  it  his  own  way.  I  do'  know's  John 
could  do  it  any  other  way  now.     He's  doin'  the  best  he  can,  ain't  he  ?" 

"Yes— oh,  yes.  But  I  couldn't,"  shuddered  Miss  Emily,  ''settie 
down !  It  keeps  me  scared.  Nights  I  dream — oh !  If  it  wasn't  for 
hurting  John's  feehngs,  I'd  rather  get  somebody  else  to  weed  an' 
water  the  plants." 

"Nobody'd  do  it  to  suit  you  but  John.  Nobody  else  would  dast 
to  do  it — my  grief,  didn't  you  go  most  crazy  first  off,  before  John 
came  back  ?" 

"Yes,"  humbly,  "but  now,  Marthy — since " 

Martha  nodded.  "  I  know.  Welh  all  is,  you  got  to  get  used  to 
it,  for  he's  bound  to  come." 

That  afternoon  John's  wife  came — in  the  body — to  Martha 
Sleeper.  She  was  a  withered  shrunken  little  creature  with  the 
curious  effect  of  having  just  escaped  from  mummy  wrappings,  but 
now  as  she  confronted  Martha  Sleeper  dim  fires  of  rage  were  burning 
in  her  eyes.  She  was,  although  crooked,  temporarily  straightened 
by  her  wrath.  She  began  at  once  hurriedly  the  speech  she  had  pre- 
pared under  the  inspiration  of  that  wrath. 

"I've  heard.  'T  ain't  so.  'T  ain't /wm — dear  land,  I  guess  if  he 
come  back  to  help  anybody — it  would  be'n  me!  I  guess  he'd  filled 
my  woodbox  an'  water  pail  either  goin'  or  comin'  1  An'  his  overalls 
hangin'  right  where  he  left  'em,  ready  to  do  chores  in."  She  broke 
down  for  an  instant,  a  dry  sob  choking  her  old  voice.  "Right 
where  he'd  seen  'em  an'  put  'em  on  if  he  come.  John  was  always 
careful  of  his  good  clo'es.  I  tell  you,  't  ain't  John!  I  don't  care 
what  they  say  or  what  you  see  with  your  own  eyes!  If  't  was  him 
he'd  a-come  to  me.  Soon's  I  heard,  I  says:  T'm  goin'  to  Em'ly 
Ridgeway  an'  tell  her  what  I  think  about  such  goin's  on,'  but  I  kind 
of  stopped  when  I  got  as  fur's  this.     'I'll  tell  Marthy  Sleeper,'  I  says." 

"My  grief,  yes,  I'm  glad  you  didn't  get  any  further!  Don't  go 
to  poor  Em'ly  Ridgeway,  an'  her  all  wrought  up  an'  excited,  as  't  is. 
I  do'  know  what  Em'ly'd  do  at  anything  more — she  don't  tvant  it 
to  be  John,  land,  no!" 

"It  ain't  John,"  w^himpered  the  old  wife,  softly.  "He'd  a-put 
on  his  overalls  an'  brought  in  my  wood."  Sudden  indignation 
blazed  again  through  the  cooling  ashes  of  her  grief.  "I  tell  you  he'd 
a-come  to  me!     He'd  a-done  my  weedin'!" 
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Nature  had  given  to  plump  Martha  Sleeper,  as  to  most  plump 
persons,  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  but  the  mental  vision  presented 
to  her  now,  of  John  in  his  overalls  to  "save"  his  shining  white  robe, 
failed  to  make  her  smile.  Looking  down  from  her  superior  height, 
physical  as  well  as  mental,  at  this  little  bereft  old  wife  of  John  thus 
torn  with  jealous  pangs,  she  was  conscious  only  of  pity. 

"There,  there,"  she  said,  as  to  a  sobbing  child,  "don't  you  go  to 
gettin'  wrought  up,  too!  Goodness  knows  there's  wrought-upness 
enough,  as  "t  is.  Nobody  asked  John  to  come  back — it's  his  own 
doin's.  I  can't  help  what  I  see  an'  Em'ly  Ridgeway  can't  help  what 
she  sees,  whether  it's  John  himself  weedin',  or  the  rows  he's  wed. 
You  can  come  over  here  tonight  an'  see  him  for  yourself,  along  with 
me,  or  you  can  go  out  there  an'  see  what  he's  done  so  fur— either  you 
want.    I'm  sorry  it's  John,  but  't  is." 

"It  ain't!  I'm  comin'  over  here  tonight  an'  I'll  show  you,  Marthy 
Sleeper!  If  he  says  he  ain't  John  mebbe  you'll  believe  it,  you  an' 
her.     I'm  goin'  to  ask  him.     What  time'll  I  come?" 

Martha  s  kindly  pity  enveloped  the  shriveled  little  soul.  "  You 
stay  right  here,"  she  said.  "There  ain't  anybody  to  expect  you 
home — now."  Poor  little  wife  of  John!  "You  can  lay  down  on 
my  spare  bed  an'  get  some  sleep  to  make  up  for  what  you'll  lose 
tonight.     I  can  stan'  it,  but  you  can't.     You  come  right  in." 

The  matter  of  securing  a  successor  to  John  had  been  the  first 
trouble  to  follow  Miss  Emily's  sincere  grief  at  the  death  of  her  old 
servitor.  Who  could  succeed  John  >  The  search  for  a  pair  of  worthy 
shoulders  to  wear  his  capable  mantle  had  dismayed  her  at  the  outset, 
before  she  began  it.  The  two  or  three  well-meaning  persons  she 
had  given  a  trial  in  those  first  days  of  her  loss  had  but  convinced  her 
more  certainly  that  there  had  been  but  one  John.  And  that  one 
John  was  dead, — a  succession  of  gardenless  years  opened  in  dismal 
perspective  before  poor  garden  worshiping  Miss  Emily.  In  all 
the  world  but  two  people  understood  her  "ways"  of  planting,  of 
watering,  of  weeding.  One  of  the  two  had  slipped  quietly  out  of  his 
toiling-clothes  into  a  celestial  garment,  and  the  other — Miss  Emily 
looked  down  at  her  own  delicate  white  hands  and  sighed.  A  tiny 
blistered  place  in  the  palm  of  one  attracted  an  instant's  wonder  and 
seemed  to  speak  to  her  eloquently  of  her  own  helplessness. 

For  nearly  fifty  softly  upholstered  years  had  Miss  Emily  lived. 
John  without  and  a  faithful  woman  within  had  made  life  a  pleas- 
antly easy  thing  for  her.  Many  pleasantly  easy  things  had  "worked 
together"  to  plant  and  weed  and  water  in  the  gentle  garden  of  her 
soul  a  little  crop  of  helplessness  that  now,  at  this  first  real  crisis  when 
one  of  her  two  strong  props  had  been  taken  away,  filled  her  future 
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with  dismay.  John's  compassion  in  coming  back  to  her  had  taken 
too  uncanny,  unbehevable  a  form  to  quiet  her  troubled  mind.  With 
every  return  of  John  the  disquiet  grew.  On  the  fifth  night  she  went 
to  bed  shaking  with  nervous  chill.  The  soft  darkness  outside  her 
window  was  full  of  padded,  ghostly  treads;  she  was  afraid  of  going 
to  the  window  for  fear  of  seeing  John.  She  no  longer  wanted  to 
see  him. 

About  midnight  Martha  Sleeper  woke  John's  wife. 

"Come,"  she  said,  briefly,  "he's  out  there  spadin'."  And  as 
they  went  they  could  hear  the  faint  clink  of  his  spade  against  a  stone. 

"You  no  need  to  hurry,"  Martha  said,  kindly.  "He'll  stay  a 
a  good  hour  yet.     Follow  me;  we'll  cut  across." 

But  a  good  way  off  they  saw  John.  The  clouded  moonlight 
softened  the  bright  glisten  of  his  white  robe,  but  John's  wife  caught 
the  sober  sheen  of  it  and  groaned  softly  with  the  old  alarm  for  John's 
good   clothes.     If   it  was   John — — 

"It  ain't!     It  ain't!"  she  sobbed  under  her  breath. 

The  spade  clinked  again.  In  a  sudden  clear  gleam  of  moon- 
light John  turned  his  face  to  them.  They  looked  together  and  to- 
gether understood. 

"Come  back!  Don't  go  another  step!"  whispered  Martha 
Sleeper  in  an  agony  of  caution.     Tears  stood  in  her  kind  eyes. 

"I  told  you " 

"Never  mind  now — it's  all  told.  There  ain't  anything  left  to 
tell.  You  go  back  an'  get  some  sleep.  I'm  goin'  to  kind  of  wait 
round  an'  see  if — It" — she  had  almost  said  "John" — "gets  back 
safe." 

It  was  a  sudden  fierce  wrench  of  the  spade  that  sent  the  ghostly 
worker  toppling.  The  shock  opened  her  eyes  and  slowly  Miss 
Emily  saw — John.  Her  startled,  wakened  eyes  took  in  first,  oddly 
enough,  the  neatly  spaded  and  weeded  row  behind.  It  was  so  beauti- 
fully done.  Then  her  gaze  fell  to  the  limp  white  robe — her  own 
white  nifjhtsown.  She  was  John!  It  was  her  beautiful  neat  row! 
There  in  the  moonlight,  in  that  crucial  moment,  all  the  haunting 
little  mystery  was  explained. 

Miss  Emily  found  herself  laughing  softly.  Before  natural  self- 
alarm  came  pride.  She  was  proud  of  John's  work  that  she  had 
done.     She  wished  John  might  look  down  and  see. 

"If  I  can  do  it  in  the  dead  o'  night,  I  guess  I  can  do  it  in  the 
middle  o'  day!"  Miss  Emily  said  aloud. 

There  alone  among  the  beautiful  straight  rows,  John's  celestial 
mantle  had  indeed  fallen  upon  Miss  Emily's  slender  shoulders.  It 
seemed  to  wrap  her  about  comfortingly  as  she  went  home. 
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RECLAIMING  THE  DESERT:  THE  SALT  RIVER 
VALLEY  OF   ARIZONA:    BY   FORBES   LIND 
SAY:  NUMBER  THREE 

"^GES  before  the  coniing  of  the  white  man  to  America, 
a  civiHzation  flourished,  waned  and  died  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Salt  River,  leaving  only  ruins  and  misty  tradi- 
tions to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  existence. 
Phoenix,  the  capital  of  Arizona,  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  built  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city.  Between  it  and  Tempe  a  huge  quadrangle  of 
debris  surrounded  by  a  hundred  broken  piles  mark  the  remains  of 
the  central  citadel  and  the  main  buildings  of  a  Toltec  town  whose 
namefhas  long  since  been  forgotten.  A  few  miles  distant  is  "Los 
Muertos" — City  of  the  Dead.  Throughout  the  Valley  are  to  be 
found  traces  of  pueblos  that  ceased  to  be  occupied  centuries  ago, 
and  the  lines  of  canals  which  their  inhabitants  used  for  transportation 
and  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  that  yielded  crops  of  corn  and  lentils. 
In  the  dim  past  this  Valley  supported  a  population  of  many  thousands 
in  comfort  and  comparative  luxury.  What  became  of  them,  why 
they  abandoned  their  fertile  fields  and  flourishing  towns  we  do  not 
know.  But  this  rich  region,  once  again  blossoming  into  a  garden 
spot,  was  allowed  to  relapse  into  desert  waste,  and  when  the  Spanish 
passed  through  it  presented  so  repellant  an  aspect  that  they  deemed 
it  uninhabitable. 

Generation  after  generation  left  undisturbed  the  vast  wealth 
locked  in  the  soil  of  this  Valley.  The  Indians  shunned  it  for  a  ghost- 
ridden  country.  The  white  man  called  it  "The  Land  that  God 
Forgot,"  and  saw  no  gleam  of  promise  in  its  desolation.  At  length 
some  prospector,  unsuspecting  of  the  Aladdin's  lamp  he  was  bring- 
ing into  play,  turned  water  on  the  thirsty  land  and  scattered  a  few 
handfuls  of  seed.  The  earth  responded  with  such  bounteous  celerity 
that  the  dullest  mind  could  not  fail  to  realize  its  marvelous  richness. 
Here  and  there  a  miner,  weary  of  the  unsuccessful  search  for  gold, 
built  a  hut  on  the  riverside  and  dug  a  rude  ditch  through  which  to 
lead  the  water  out  upon  the  land.  In  the  early  sixties  settlers  began 
to  come  into  the  valley  in  numbers.  Irrigation  was  extended  and 
by  degrees  attained  to  pretentious  dimensions.  But  the  means  at 
the  command  of  these  pioneers  would  not  permit  of  the  construction 
of  permanent  works.  In  seasons  of  flood  the  river  swept  away  their 
dams  and  broke  down  the  walls  of  their  canals.  Many  settlers 
abandoned  their  holdings  in  despair  and  others  embarrassed  them- 
selves in  the  effort  to  raise  sufficient  money  for  the  construction  of  an 
adequate  irrigation  system. 
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CATTLE  KEtlilM-.   .\EAk   fHUENlX,   WHICH  IS 
THE    CAPITAL    OF    THE    SALT    RIVER   VALLEY. 


A    TVI'ICAL    SCENE    AT    SHEARING    TIME    IN 
THE    BEAUTIFCL    ARIZONA    VALLEY. 
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CONVERTING   DESERTS   INTO   GARDENS 

AT  THE  beginning  of  the  present  century  about  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  held  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  by 
farmers  who  derived  splendid  crops  from  it  but  suffered 
periodical  loss  from  floods  and  saw  no  means  of  remedying  their  con- 
dition. When  the  Reclamation  Service,  after  looking  over  the  ground, 
undertook  to  harness  the  unndy  river  and  regulate  the  flow  of  water 
so  that  every  acre  should  have  just  as  much  as  necessary  and  no  more, 
the  dwellers  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  embraced  the  offer  of  assistance 
on  the  terms  laid  down.  They  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government,  agreed  to  pay  for  the  works  in 
the  same  manner  as  do  homesteaders  on  the  ordinary  irrigation  pro- 
jects and  to  dispose  of  their  land  in  excess  of  the  maxmium  unit 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Thus  it  happens  that 
although  there  is  no  public  land  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  settlers  with 
moderate  capital  can  secure  fine  farms  on  easy  terms  and  at  prices  that 
will  permit  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  return  in  three  or  four  years. 
Such  lands  enjoy  perpetual  water  rights  and  permanent  interest  in 
the  electrical  power  which  is  generated  and  distributed  as  part  of 
the  system. 

The  iiTigation  system  is  already  furnishing  a  considerable  supply 
of  water  and  will  be  completed  before  the  close  of  next  year.  It  is 
designed  to  irrigate  with  unfailing  regularity  two  hundred  thousand 
acres.  At  a  cost  of  six  million  dollars  it  vrill  make  the  district,  of 
which  Phoenix  is  the  geographical,  commercial  and  social  center, 
the  best  irrigated  valley  in  the  world.  The  main  features  of  the 
system  are  the  lofty  Roosevelt  Dam  and  enormous  Tonto  Reservoir, 
the  power  plant  and  power  canal,  a  transmission  line  to  Phoenix 
and,  probably,  another  to  Prescott,  several  auxiliary  power  plants 
and  electrically  operated  pumps,  the  Granite  Reef  Diversion  Dam 
and  headworks,  and  the  extensive  network  of  canals  and  laterals. 

From  the  outset,  the  operation  has  been  beset  by  great  difficulties 
and  unusual  conditions.  The  manner  in  which  these  have  been  met 
and  overcome  afforded  early  evidence  of  the  energy  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  Reclamation  Service  engineers.  The  Roosevelt  Dam, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  system,  is  situated  at  a  spot  that  was  considered 
well-nigh  inaccessible  and  at  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad.  The  first  step  of  necessity  was  to  con- 
struct a  wagon  road  on  easy  grades  across  the  desert  and  into  the 
mountains  that  the  heavy  machinery  and  material  used  in  the  work 
might  be  hauled  in.  This,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  highways 
in  existence,  was  built  by  the  labor  of  Apaches  and  with  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  community,  which  bonded  itself  to  the  extent  of 
seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.     Large  quantities  of  lumber 
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were  needed  in  the  operation.  The  nearest  source  of  supply  was  a 
national  forest  thirty  miles  away.  Sawmills  were  erected,  a  lumber- 
ing town  was  created  and  means  of  transportation  established.  For 
the  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand barrels  of  cement  were  required.  To  convey  the  material  to 
the  spot  from  the  nearest  factory  in  California  would  have  made  its 
cost  approximate  six  dollars  a  barrel,  adding  materially  to  the  total 
outlay  on  the  project.  In  the  face  of  this  almost  prohibitive  con- 
dition the  engineer  in  charge  displayed  his  versatility  by  prospecting 
in  the  character  of  geologist  and  found  limestone  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  great  dam.  A  cement  mill  was  put  up  and  has  produced 
an  excellent  and  ample  supply  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  two  dollars 
a  barrel,  representing  in  the  aggregate  a  saving  of  something  like  one 
million  dollars  to  the  water  users  of  the  Valley.  The  labor  problem 
was  solved  by  inducing  the  Indians  to  take  up  the  work.  They  have 
proved  to  be  apt  and  faithful  laborers,  performing  hard  toil  under 
conditions  that  no  white  man  could  endure.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
visioning the  army  of  men  employed  in  the  operation  was  met  by 
running  several  irrigated  farms,  and  here,  again,  a  large  saving  was 
effected. 

WHAT  has  been  said  will  give  some  idea  of  the  diverse  qualifi- 
cations the  Reclamation  Service  demands  of  its  projecl 
engineers.  Aside  altogether  from  the  highest  technical 
ability,  each  one  of  them  must  be  a  man  of  the  utmost  resource  and 
originality.  He  must  have  tact,  executive  talent  and  some  knowledge 
of  Taw.  In  order  to  deal  with  the  varied  and  sometimes  conflicting 
interests  involved,  he  must  exercise  a  happy  combination  of  firmness 
and  tact.  He  must  have  some  experience  of  social  economy  and  be 
something  of  an  architect.  He  must  be  a  man  of  keen  imagination 
and  indomitable  energy — an  optimist  from  whose  vocabulary  the 
word  "impossible"  has  been  cut  out.  Such  men  as  this  are  few 
and  hard  to  find.  Their  services  could  not  be  secured  in  considera- 
tion of  the  modest  salaries  offered  by  the  Government,  but  a  sufficient 
inducement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  is  unique  and  unprecedented  in  engineering. 
Consequently  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession  enter  the  Service 
for  the  sake  of  the  experience  and  the  reputation  to  be  derived  from  it. 
The  Roosevelt  Dam,  located  about  seventy  miles  northeast  of 
Phoenix,  will  shut  in  the  canyon  of  the  Salt  River  by  means  of  a  solid 
wall  of  masonry,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  above  bed-rock.  This  massive  structure  will  impound  the  waters 
of  the  stream  and  form  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  world,  having 
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an  area  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  acres.  The  Tonto  Reservoir 
will  be  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and  two  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
containing  enough  water  to  flood  the  State  of  Delaware  to  a  depth  of 
almost  a  foot.  The  power  canal  flanks  the  reservoir  for  a  distance 
of  nineteen  miles  and  drops  its  water  through  a  penstock  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  at  the  dam  with  a  fall  of  over  two  hundred  feet,  operating 
several  huge  turbines. 

The  power  feature  of  this  project  is  a  highly  important  factor  in 
its  utility.  The  immediate  plans  contemplate  the  development  of 
twelve  thousand  horse  power.  One-third  of  this  quantity  will  be 
used  in  raising  for  irrigation  purposes  water  which  underlies  about 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  Valley.  The  balance  of  it  will  be 
sold  and  a  ready  market  for  it  exists.  The  first  demand  upon  it  will 
be  made  by  the  towns  within  the  irrigated  district  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  mechanical  industries,  serving  public  utilities  and  pro- 
viding domestic  conveniences.  Whatever  surplus  the  water  users 
have  to  dispose  of  the  neighboring  mining  centers  will  take  at  good 
prices.  The  sale  of  this  power  will  greatly  reduce  the  net  cost  of 
the  irrigation  system,  which  in  the  gross  wall  amount  to  about  thirty 
dollars  per  acre. 

AT  GRANITE  Reef,  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of 
the  Salt  and  Verde  rivers,  an  immense  concrete  diversion 
dam  with  headgates  has  been  completed.  In  length  upward 
of  one  thousand  feet,  it  stretches  across  the  composite  stream  and 
diverts  its  waters  into  the  main  canal.  This  dam  takes  the  place 
of  seven  inadequate  structures  which  were  built  by  private  interests  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Granite  Reef  diversion  works  are  the  largest 
and  most  substantial  in  existence  and  wrest  from  India  the  palm 
for  excellence  in  structures  of  this  kind. 

The  Government  irrigation  system  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  will 
embrace  a  compact  area  of  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  all 
of  which  is  extremely  fertile.  Phoenix,  the  capital  of  the  Territory, 
Tempe  and  Mesa,  flourishing  towns,  together  with  a  number  of 
smaller  places,  lie  within  this  district  which  is  reached  by  both  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads.  The  Valley  is  undergoing 
a  great  development,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will  be  com- 

Sletely  occupied  by  small  farms  given  over  to  intensive  cultivation, 
[ere,  in  addition  to  an  extremely  rich  soil,  the  settler  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  ready  markets,  good  transportation  facilities  and  inviting 
social  conditions.  Prospective  home  seekers  should  fully  understand 
that  there  is  no  land  in  the  Valley  to  be  secured  by  entry.  In  later 
years  districts  contiguous  to  the  present  project  will  probably  be 
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brought  under  irrigation,  but  until  such  improvement  is  definitely 
decided  on  it  would  be  unwise  to  file  upon  them.  The  soil  of  this 
region  is  of  little  value  without  water.  "Dry  farming"  is  sometimes 
advocated  but  is  a  somewhat  slender  reed  to  depend  upon.  With 
the  approaching  completion  of  the  Government  works  prices  of  land 
are  rising,  but  at  present  the  best  of  it  can  be  secured  at  an  average 
of  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  at  this  figure  it  is  undoubtedly 
cheap.  Purchases  can  usually  be  effected  by  the  payment  of  one- 
third  down  and  the  balance  in  easy  instalments  at  eight  per  cent, 
interest. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  is  not  a  favorable  point  of  immigration 
for  the  man  without  means  if  home-making  is  his  prime  object,  but 
mechanics  of  all  kinds  and  farm-hands  constantly  command  good 
wages.  However,  a  little  money,  combined  with  good  health  and 
energy,  will  go  farther  toward  securing  competency  and  happiness 
in  this  section  than  almost  anywhere  else.  Here  fifteen  acres  is  quite 
large  enough  to  furnish  the  support  of  a  family  and  leave  a  yearly 
margin  of  saving.  A  man  possessing  two  thousand  dollars  can  estab- 
lish himself  on  such  a  tract  with  assurance  of  success.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  he  makes  a  cash  payment  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  gives 
a  mortgage  for  five  hundred.  With  the  balance  he  can  build  a  com- 
fortable, though  small,  house  and  buy  the  stock  and  implements  neces- 
sary to  the  working  of  the  farm.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  his  place 
should  be  in  good  condition  and  probably  show  some  profit;  at  the 
end  of  the  second  he  should  be  able  to  pay  off  his  mortgage,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it.  After  five  years  of  intelligent  effort  he  will  have 
a  respectable  bank  account  and  be  in  a  position  to  build  a  commo- 
dious residence.  As  an  alternative  to  buying  outright  there  is  the 
plan,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  of  renting  land  for  a  short 
term  of  years  with  an  option  of  purchase. 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  the  settler  finds  a  semi-tropical  climate, 
free  from  the  enervating  condition  of  humidity,  and  a  soil  rich  in  all 
the  ingredients  favorable  to  plant  life.  The  fertility  of  soil  depends 
entirely  upon  its  content  of  soluble  matter  that  plants  can  absorb. 
The  official  chemical  analyses  show  that  the  sandy  and  gravelly  loam 
of  Maricopa  County,  in  which  the  irrigated  tract  lies,  contains  upward 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter.  The  significance  of  these 
figures  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  the  cultivated  lands 
of  New  England  average  but  seven  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  and 
in  Europe  extensive  areas  are  farmed  where  the  ingredients  in  question 
form  no  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  composition  of  the  soil. 
The  rich  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  covers  its  entire 
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extent  to  a  depth  that  renders  it  absokitely  inexhaustible  for  centuries 
to  come. 

STRIKING  as  are  the  foregoing  comparisons,  they  pale  in  the 
light  of  the  showing  made  by  the  tract  of  thirty  thousand  acres 
lying  around  the  little  town  of  Glendale,  situated  a  few  miles 
west  of  Phoenix.  The  soil  of  this  section  contains  the  most  extraor- 
dinary proportion  of  soluble  and  insoluble  matter  known  to  science. 
Government  tests  of  specimens  taken  at  depths  varying  from  six  to  six 
hundred  feet  show  an  average  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  soluble  matter 
without  the  presence  of  any  injurious  substance.  In  the  center  of 
this  tract  of  marvelous  soil  a  large  sugar  factory  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  one  million  dollars,  in  anticipation  of  the  beet  culture  to 
which  a  large  portion  of  this  land  will  be  devoted.  The  industry  is 
certain  to  become  a  highly  important  one  in  this  Valley,  where  it  is 
possible  to  run  a  factory  during  ten  months  in  the  year  as  compared 
with  eighty  days  in  the  rain  belt.  The  average  yield  here  is  sixteen 
tons  of  sugar  from  an  acre  of  beets,  and  in  the  humid  sections,  nine 
tons. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  crops  that  may  be  raised  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  They  include  everything  that  grows  in  a  semi- 
tropical  climate  and  almost  anything  that  can  be  produced  in  the 
temperate  regions.  It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  give  a  few  illus- 
trations of  successful  farming  that  are  selected  hapnazard  from  a 
wealth  of  such  data. 

James  Davis  of  Mesa  City  raises  beets  the  year  round  and  they 
return  him  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  He  realized  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  from  one-quarter  acre  of  potatoes  and  sixty  dollars 
from  one-eighth  acre  of  green  peas,  which  were  marketed  in  February. 
H.  B.  Lehman,  of  Glendale,  devotes  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
raising  chickens,  a  business  that  can  be  extensively  carried  on  with 
five  acres  of  ground.  Last  year  this  rancher  derived  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars  from  poultry  that  cost  him  less  than  nine  hundred 
dollars  to  raise. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  Salt  River  Valley  farmers  to  sow 
to  barley  and  alfalfa  in  November  and  to  pasture  the  land  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  In  INIay  the  first  crop  of  hay  is  cut  and  two  more 
cuttings  are  made  later  on,  leaving  a  good  supply  of  winter  pasture. 
Forty  acres  treated  in  this  manner  yield  one  thousand  dollars  profit. 

Cattle  and  sheep  raising  in  the  Valley  show  almost  incredible 
returns.  Money  invested  in  these  industries  is  often  doubled  in  a 
single  year.  Another  highly  profitable  field  of  endeavor  is  ostrich 
farming.     The  birds  seem  to  thrive  in  this  region  better  even  than  in 
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their  native  environment.  The  number  of  ostriches  in  the  Valley 
exceeds  the  aggregate  of  those  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  flock  of  a  single  ranch  comprises  over  one  thousand 
head.  Its  output  of  feathers  represents  thirty  thousand  dollars 
annually.  The  principal  food  of  the  bird  is  alfalfa,  of  which  it  eats 
about  forty  pounds  a  day.  After  it  is  six  months  old  the  ostrich  is 
subjected  to  three  pluckings  a  year,  from  each  of  which  twenty  dol- 
lars' worth  of  feathers  are  derived.  A  chick  is  worth  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  pair  of  four-year  old  birds,  eight  hundred. 

Perhaps  there  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  prejudice  against 
Arizona,  derived  from  the  old-time  stories  of  "bad  men"  and  blood- 
thirsty Indians.  All  that  is  changed.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley  is  a 
community  whose  moral  status  is  quite  as  high  as  that  of  any  com- 
munity in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  law  is  observed  and  very 
little  force  is  required  to  maintain  it.  Gambling  is  prohibited  and 
excessive  drinking  is  not  practiced.  In  Phoenix  there  are  few  saloons, 
the  extraordinarily  high  license  rendering  the  business  almost  pro- 
hibitive. The  Valley  enjoys  ample  educational  facilities,  good  mail 
service,  telephone  system  and  highways.  With  the  development  and 
application  of  the  electric  power  many  improvements  will  be  effected, 
including  the  establishment  of  an  electric  railroad  line  traversing  the 
farm  land  and  connecting  the  centers. 


SONG 

A  DEAD  girl  stirred  beneath  the  grass, 
And  lo!  a  blossom  blew; 
And  we  who  watched  the  Spring's  old  joy 

A  double  wonder  knew 

Flowers  are  the  voices  of  the  dead 
CalHng  to  me  and  you. 

O  living  language,  frao-rant  still, 

Though  Winter  hushed  your  sound. 
How  magical  your  old  words  seem 

As  the  glad  years  wheel  round! 
If  from  our  lips  such  perfume  flows. 

Who  fears  the  quiet  ground  ? 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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ERN SCHOOL:  BY  KATHERINE  GLOVER 

LOG  cabin  in  a  stretch  of  pine  woods  in  the  north 
Georgia  liills  where  a  young  woman  from  the  big 
house  nearby  sits  reading.  The  cabin  is  her  den, 
and  her  spare  hours  she  spends  here  among  her  books 
in  the  sohtude  and  quiet  of  the  green  woods  that 
stretch  to  the  very  hntel  of  the  cabin.  It  is  a  spring 
Sunday  afternoon  and  her  peace  is  undisturbed  except 
for  the  chirp  and  chatter  of  the  birds  in  the  blossoming  new-leaved 
trees.  The  book  Hes  idle  in  her  lap,  for  the  beauty  of  the  outdoor 
world  lures  her  with  its  spell  and  her  eyes  turn  to  the  open  window. 
Suddenly  the  view  is  blotted  out  by  the  appearance  at  the  window 
of  three  dirty  little  faces  peering  at  her  with  wide  eyes  of  wonder. 
Like  startled  birds,  the  children  flutter  away  when  the  lady  in  the 
cabin  speaks.  She  goes  to  the  door  and  calls  them,  but  they  hug 
a  distant  tree.  She  coaxes  them  with  apples  and  finally  they  creep 
timidly  near  and  at  last  enter  the  cabin.  They  are  shabby  httle 
backwoods  girls,  shy  and  silent.  The  lady  remembers  it  is  Sunday 
afternoon  and  she  begins  to  tell  them  a  story  from  the  Bible,  then 
other  stories.  They  listen  with  solemn  eagerness  to  every  word, 
their  hungry  souls  glowing  in  their  eyes.  When  the  stories  are  at 
an  end,  the  cabin  lady  tells  them  to  come  again  the  next  Sunday 
and  bring  with  them  their  sisters  and  brothers. 

The  same  little  cabin  in  the  pine  woods  in  the  fuller  flush  of  sum- 
mer, the  same  lady  and  the  three  shy  little  girls,  this  time  with  faces 
washed  clean,  and  tangled  hair  grown  neat.  Only  the  three  must 
be  sought  out,  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  audience  has  grown  in  num- 
bers into  a  congregation  of  lanky,  rough  boys,  of  girls  poorly  dressed 
and  of  crude  exterior,  older  men  and  women  of  the  same  type  with 
barefoot  children  playing  at  their  feet  and  babies  asleep  in  their 
arms.  The  congregation  is  much  too  large  to  be  seated  with  any 
dignity.  Soap  boxes  serve,  corn  shuck  mats,  the  door  sill,  anything, 
and  still  some  are  standing.  The  lady  of  the  cabin,  the  "Sunday 
Lady"  the  people  have  christened  her,  plays  a  melodeon  which  is  so 
rickety  that  while  she  plays  some  of  the  boys  hold  it  to  keep  it  from 
falling.  There  is  but  one  hymn  book,  for  few  of  the  congregation 
can  read.  The  "Sunday  Lady"  lines  out  the  hymns  until  they 
grow  familiar  to  the  audience.  There  are  some  stories  in  simple 
language,  a  few  songs  and  the  meeting  disperses. 

The  pictures  follow  one  another  like  those  of  a  mutoscope  until 
it  is  hard  to  keep  them  distinct.  The  three  curious  little  faces  that  ap- 
peared at  the  cabin  window  that  spring  Sunday  afternoon  stirred  a 
deeper  chord  than  they  dreamed  in  the  heart  of  the  lady.     She  was 
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IVliss  Martha  Berry,  who  lived  on  the  big  plantation  that  her  father 
had  owned  for  years  among  the  foot-hills  of  northwestern  Georgia, 
two  miles  from  the  little  city  of  Rome.  All  her  life  she  had  dwelt 
close  to  these  poor  white  country  people  whom  the  three  children 
represented  and  had  thought  little  of  them  until  their  faces  peered 
in  at  her  and  piqued  her  interest.  At  once  the  cabin  Sunday-school 
became  the  vital  thing  in  her  life  and  at  once  the  "Sunday  Lady" 
became  a  vital  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  people  about  her.  On 
Sundays  they  came  to  her  to  listen  to  Bible  stories ;  on  week  days  she 
mounted  her  pony  and  went  to  them  in  their  shacks  in  the  woods. 
The  whole  family  was  always  "pow'ful  proud"  to  see  the  "Sunday 
Lady,"  and  at  her  coming  the  chickens,  dogs  and  babies  were  cleared 
out  of  her  pathway  with  much  ceremony  and  the  children  made  a 
dash  for  the  one  tin  basin  for  a  hasty  scrub. 

Only  those  who  know  a  Southern  mountaineer's  dwelling  place 
can  realize  what  the  coming  of  a  "Sunday  Lady"  could  mean  to  the 
occupants.  It  is  a  dingy,  bare  hut  of  logs  with  two  rooms,  the  floors 
uncovered,  no  more  furniture  than  a  table,  chair  or  two  and  beds, 
and  an  air  of  naked,  staring  poverty  about  it  all.  Few  of  these  people 
can  read,  rarely  have  they  been  beyond  the  county  line,  of  the  thousand 
opportunities  the  world  offers  they  know  nothing.  Life  is  a  dull 
gray  grind  to  them.  With  lands  groaning  with  the  riches  of  earth 
at  their  door,  their  days  are  a  struggle  to  get  food  and  homespun 
enough  to  go  round.      And  the  children  are  bent  to  the  struggle,  too. 

The  cabin  meeting  soon  outgrew  its  small  quarters  and  the  "Sun- 
day Lady"  provided  lumber  for  a  larger  cabin  about  half  a  mile 
away,  the  boys  and  men  doing  most  of  the  work.  The  new  cabin 
when  it  was  built  had  a  bigger  purpose  than  the  first  one.  School 
was  to  keep  every  day  as  W'ell  as  Sunday,  and  the  hungry  minds  of 
the  children  were  to  be  fed.  Miss  Berry  secured  a  teacher  from  the 
county  for  the  school  for  five  months,  and  she  paid  her  to  stay  an 
extra  month  and  gave  her  further  remuneration  to  visit  in  the  homes 
of  the  children  to  find  out  the  needs  and  condition  of  the  families 
and  to  circulate  books  among  them.  She  supplied  the  school  with 
umbrellas  and  warm  wraps  so  that  the  children  could  come  in  bad 
weather.  Pupils  came  to  the  school  from  miles  and  miles  through 
the  woods.  The  capacity  of  the  school  was  taxed,  and  the  one  room 
soon  had  to  be  added  to.  A  sewing  class  for  the  girls  was  started,  a 
debating  club  for  the  boys,  and  there  was  a  class  in  singing.  The 
teacher.  Miss  Berry  and  one  of  her  sisters  threw  their  whole  time  into 
the  work,  visiting  the  pupils  in  their  homes,  stimulating  their  interest 
and  caring  for  the  sick. 

Some  of  the  pupils  who  lived  at  Tossum  Trot,  eight  miles  from 
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the  schoolhouse,  wanted  a  Sunday-school  there.  It  was  started,  and 
out  of  it  developed  another  day  school,  which  was  equipped  with  an 
organ  and  a  library  of  fifty  books.  Later  two  other  schools  were 
started  in  the  same  way,  one  at  Mt.  Alto,  and  another  at  Forster's 
Bend,  an  isolated,  neglected  district  twenty  miles  away. 

From  the  schoolrooms  with  their  hopeful,  vivifying  atmos- 
phere these  country  children  went  back  to  their  bare,  dull  huts. 
The  six  months  that  school  doors  were  closed  did  much  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  six  months  they  were  open.  Hope  must  struggle  hard 
to  flame  in  these  surroundings.  Seeing  this,  and  stirred  by  the  bar- 
ren outlook  of  the  poor  white  country  boys  especially,  INIiss  Berry 
determined  to  start  an  industrial  school  to  help  the  boys  of  the  nearby 
rural  districts.  Going  daily,  intimately  into  their  homes,  seeing  at 
close  range  their  lives  in  all  their  sallow  monotony,  the  need  pressed 
home  to  her,  and  the  desire  to  open  the  way  to  these  people  became 
the  great  interest  of  her  life.  Out  of  this  desire  and  with  her  own 
patrimony  she  has  built  the  school  in  the  Georgia  hills  that  has 
become  a  model  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  that 
are  springing  up  in  the  South  as  signs  of  a  new  and  better  day  for 
the  backwoods  boy. 

IN  JANUARY  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two  Miss  Berry  deeded 
eighty-three  acres  of  woodland  left  her  from  her  father's  estate  and 
erected  a  two-story  building  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars,  open- 
ing the  school  with  an  enrolment  of  six  boys.  She  was  assisted  in 
her  work  by  INIiss  Elizabeth  Brewster,  a  graduate  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  who  had  been  drawn  into  the  work  when  it  was  distributed 
among  sporadic  wayside  schools.  The  new  school  started  with  a 
modern  dormitory,  a  kitchen,  dining  room  and  library,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  a  workshop,  a  laundry,  a  dairy  and  later  an  additional 
dormitory. 

One  afternoon  soon  after  the  industrial  school  was  opened,  IMiss 
Berry  and  her  sister  while  driving  to  the  Tossum  Trot  Sunday-school 
found  two  boys  in  a  bare,  unfurnished  cabin  by  the  roadside  cooking 
their  dinner.  They  stopped  and  talked  to  them.  Their  homes, 
the  boys  told  them,  were  too  far  from  the  county  schoolhouse  for  them 
to  walk,  so  they  came  and  lived  here,  doing  their  own  cooking  in 
order  to  get  their  schooling.  This  was  the  kind  of  boy  for  whom  the 
new  school  was  opened.  They  were  told  to  come  the  next  morning  and 
enter.  They  came  and  they  both  followed  the  full  course  the  school 
offered.  One  of  them,  after  he  had  finished,  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  this  past  year  was  graduated  first  honor  man  in  his  class. 

Out  of  material  like  this  the  Berry  School  has  drawn  its  student 
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list,  boys  from  the  isolated,  untrammeled  places  athirst  for  knowledge 
and  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  any  sacrifice  to  get  it;  pure-blooded 
Anglo-Saxon  boys,  some  of  them  sons  of  sires  who  fought  for  America's 
liberty,  whose  fathers  have  huddled  in  poverty  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations in  the  Southern  mountains,  but  in  whose  souls  lies  an  eager- 
ness for  knowledge  and  power  that  needs  but  a  spark  to  light  it. 
The  good  news  of  the  "Sunday  Lady's"  school  spread  fast.  One 
boy  would  come,  and  then  his  brothei's  and  his  neighbors  would 
follow.  Now  there  is  an  enrolment  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  boys, 
mostly  from  Georgia,  but  many  from  Alabama,  Tennessee,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Florida  and  Virginia.  Some  of  them  drive  up  in  their  canvas- 
covered  wagons  with  their  battered  trunks  beside  them  and  beg  the 
opportunity  to  learn.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  many  of  these  have 
to  drive  back.     There  is  not  room  enough  for  all  who  come  and  ask. 

No  boys  can  enter  the  school  except  country  boys  and  country 
boys  of  "limited  means  and  opportunities,  but  unlimited  determina- 
tion and  perseverance,"  to  quote  the  school  circular.  They  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  but  their  previous  training  matters  not  at  all. 
It  is  the  undeveloped  material,  the  untouched  lives  hidden  away  in 
the  mountains  and  foot-hills  of  the  South  that  the  school  purposes 
to  reach  and  uplift. 

Out  of  the  very  needs  of  these  country  boys  and  according  to  their 
capacities  the  school  has  been  hewn  and  shaped.  When  it  first 
opened  the  buildings  were  set  in  virgin  woodland,  paths  to  its  doors 
had  to  be  chopped  through  dense  forest;  and  so  with  its  training  and 
curriculum,  the  material  was  rough,  primitive.  Careful  hewing  and 
surveying  were  needed  on  the  part  of  the  builders.  But  the  path 
has  been  cleared. 

THE  keynote  of  the  school  is  loork;  the  foundation  principle  is 
that  what  is  worth  having  is  worth  working  for.  Every  boy 
is  made  to  feel  that  in  his  own  hands  lies  his  salvation.  The 
drones  either  do  not  come  or  they  are  caught  up  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry. Every  boy  must  do  two  hours'  work  a  day,  anything  that 
is  required  of  him,  besides  his  classroom  work.  They  attend  to  the 
farm  of  four  hundred  acres,  look  after  the  grounds,  attend  to  the 
cows,  chickens,  pigeons,  do  every  bit  of  building  that  is  accomplished, 
in  addition  to  the  indoor  attendance  on  the  dormitories,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  dairy  and  laundry.  These  same  boys  who,  half  a  dozen 
years  ago  when  Miss  Berry  held  her  Sunday-schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, often  let  her  build  the  fires  for  them  and  do  what  chores  there 
were  while  they  stood  and  looked  on,  are  now  churning,  milking, 
cooking,   washing  dishes,   doing  laundry   work,   sweeping,   dusting, 
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putting  their  hands  to  whatever  is  needed,  for  every  bit  of  work  that 
is  done  in  the  school  or  on  the  farm  they  do  and  do  bhthely.  There 
is  nothing  they  scorn,  nothing  they  are  not  proud  of  the  privilege  of 
doincr  in  order  to  gain  an  education  and  make  the  school  possible. 
These  sons  of  men  who  scorn  above  all  things  to  do  "woman's  work" 
whistle  as  they  cook  and  wash.  The  influence  that  has  brought  them 
to  it  is  the  teachers  about  them  who,  from  the  first,  went  in  with  them 
and  worked  at  any  task  with  unafraid  hands. 

The  first  Sunday  that  Miss  Berry  held  her  class  at  Tossum  Trot 
the  roof  of  the  old  schoolhouse  they  made  use  of  leaked  so  that  her 
muslin  dress  got  soaked.  She  told  the  people  that  there  must  be  a 
new  roof  before  the  next  Sunday.  Some  of  them  shifted  their  wads 
of  tobacco  in  their  mouths  and  said,  "But  it  moughtn't  rain  for  a 
month,  lady.'' 

"  Yes,  but  it  mought,"  she  answered.  It  took  a  bribe  of  lemonade 
to  accomplish  the  work,  but  the  follo\\ing  Sunday  the  roof  was  cov- 
ered. The  next  time  she  wanted  anything  done  the  response  was 
more  willing.  The  "it  moughtn't"  spirit  has  vanished  entirely 
from  the  Berry  School.  One  looks  for  it  there  in  vain.  The  spirit 
is  all  one  of  "it  will,  so  let's  provide." 

It  is  marvelous  to  look  at  the  twelve  buildings  that  comprise  the 
school  now,  most  of  them  large  and  substantial  and  all  of  unmis- 
takably good  workmanship,  and  think  that  they  have  been  built  by 
the  rough  hands  of  these  country  boys.  It  is  more  than  marvelous 
to  look  at  these  eager,  alert  boys  at  their  tasks  and  note  the  courtesy 
of  their  manners,  and  think  of  their  uncouthness,  their  crudeness 
when  they  first  came  to  ask  entrance  to  the  school.  Some  of  them 
are  not  boys,  they  were  men  of  twenty-five  and  more  when  they 
entered,  great  hulking  men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  who 
carried  their  outfit  in  a  small  pack  on  their  backs,  but  who  had  labored 
hard  for  the  money  for  tuition  and  in  whose  eyes  was  the  fire  of  deter- 
mination. If  it  were  needed  to  grovel  on  their  hands  and  knees  for 
learning  they  would  gladly  grovel.  Undeveloped  Lincolns  some 
may  be;  at  any  rate  men  who  will  not  be  afraid  of  life  and  any  task 
it  may   bring  them.  .  . 

The  wife  of  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  Eastern  universities 
for  men  visited  the  school  last  year,  and  when  she  had  seen  the  work 
she  said  to  Miss  Berry,  "At  our  university  I  see  hundreds  of  young 
men  who  are  surfeited  with  this  worid's  goods  and  are  so  unused  to 
labor  that  they  resent  the  least  exertion.  Here  you  have  the  opposite 
extreme.     I  think  these  boys  have  the  better  chance  to  succeed  in 

life."  _. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  in  the  State  came  to  INliss 
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Berry  once  and  asked  for  admission  for  his  son  in  her  school.  "He 
can  get  here,"  he  said,  "what  no  other  school  that  I  know  offers. 
Nothing  need  be  said  of  his  coming  and  if  you  will  take  him  I  will 
raise  a  great  deal  of  money  for  your  school." 

Miss  Berry's  reply  was,  "  Your  boy  lives  in  the  city  and  has  at  his 
door  the  opportumties  of  a  hundred  schools.  If  he  came  he  would 
be  keeping  away  some  boy  who  has  no  other  school  to  go  to." 

THE  curriculum  has  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  boys  whose 
early  education  has  been  scant  and  desultory.  The  course 
of  study  extends  over  six  years,  the  first  three  being  grammar- 
school  years  which  give  a  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  common- 
school  education.  The  high-school  course  is  for  two  classes  of 
students,  for  those  wlio  cannot  go  to  a  higher  institution  and  for  those 
who  intend  going  to  college.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  the 
school  admits  students  to  several  of  the  largest  universities  and  col- 
leges of  tlie  South.  The  course  is  very  thorough  and  the  faculty  is 
of  the  best,  not  only  of  the  best  mental  but  the  best  spiritual  timl>er. 
each  member  being  attracted  to  the  work  by  an  interest  in  the  cause. 
These  men  and  women  come  very  close  to  the  boys  in  the  classroom 
and  out,  and  it  is  this  personal  touch  and  contact  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  uplifting  influences  of  the  school.  Into  the  work  of  the 
boys,  into  their  sports,  their  games,  the  teachers  enter,  and  from  no 
interest  or  enterprise  of  theirs  are  they  aloof.  In  this  way  the  rough, 
burly  boys  from  the  backwoods  are  mannered  and  toned. 

Imagine  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  cabin  meeting  on 
these  boys.  The  present  cabin  is  a  log  and  mud  idealization  of  the 
original  home  of  the  school,  a  place  where  some  of  the  teachers  live, 
and  which  is  in  a  way  the  heart  of  the  school,  the  embodiment  at  least 
of  its  spirit.  It  was  built  by  the  boys,  and  some  of  their  joy  in  the 
work  seems  to  have  clung  to  it.  Its  exterior  is  simple  and  beautiful. 
The  cabin  nestles  amidst  thick  dogwoods  which  in  spring  are  a  glory 
of  white  blossoms,  and  around  the  mud  chimney  and  the  low-roofed 
porch  gourd  vines  clamber,  and  honeysuckle  and  wild  rose.  On  the 
rough  doorway  of  the  cabin  hangs  a  coon  skin,  as  it  might  on  a  typical 
mountaineer's  dwelling  place,  and  there  is  no  door  knob,  but  a  latch 
string  on  the  outside.  Within,  two  big  rooms  open  together  and 
they  are  furnished  with  soft-toned  rugs,  a  few  pieces  of  old  mahogany, 
restful  pictures,  and  cjuaint  little  bookcases  full  of  friendly  books. 
There  is  in  each  room  a  great  stone  fireplace  and  the  motto  inscribed 
on  one,  "Come  sitte  besyde  my  hearth,  'tis  wide  for  gentyle  com- 
pany," seems  to  express  the  hospitable  atmosphere  of  the  cabin. 
Here  at  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  boys  gather  and  dis- 
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tribute  themselves  on  the  floor  around  Miss  Berry,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  faculty  if  she  is  away,  who  talks  to  them  in  a  simple 
way  of  some  tiiith  from  the  Bible  just  as  in  that  first  log  hut  in  the 
woods.  There  is  no  light  save  soft  glow  of  candles  and  the  blaze 
of  the  great  logs  in  the  fireplace.  The  boys'  voices  beat  against  the 
rafters  in  waves  of  outpouring  songs  as  they  sing  the  old  familiar 
hymns.  They  listen  and  sing  and  talk  together,  lingering  long  in 
the  mellow  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

There  is  much  in  the  way  of  equipment  to  which  the  Berry  School 
still  aspires,  because  its  hopes  have  no  end,  but  what  is  already  in- 
stalled is  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-date.  The  dairy  is  thoroughly 
modern  and  is  planned  according  to  specifications  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington;  the  workshop  is  fitted 
with  the  necessary  wood-working  machinery  and  there  is  an  adequate 
dynamo;  the  laundry  has  all  the  outfit  of  a  modern  steam  laundry; 
the  cow  barn  is  ideal  in  its  arrangements.  In  the  farming,  the 
handling  of  the  peach  orchard,  the  raising  of  chickens  and  squabs 
and  the  care  of  the  cows  the  most  improved  methods  and  appliances 
are  employed.  In  every  detail  of  the  school  there  go  hand  in  hand 
the  two  invaluable  lessons  of  doing  and  sa\ang,  the  end  being  held 
well  in  view  of  not  educating  the  boy  away  from  the  country  out  of 
giving  him  back  to  the  country  with  quickened  energies  and  a  mastery 
of  the  situation.  In  the  veiy  grounds  themselves  and  the  outer 
shell  of  the  school  is  an  expression  of  the  endeavor  to  fall  in  with  Nature 
and  develop  according  to  her  cue.  There  are  but  few  bare  cleared 
stretches  of  campus,  most  of  the  land  having  been  left  in  natural 
woods  with  benignant  pines  and  oaks,  dogwoods  and  gums.  And 
the  buildings,  the  little  log  dairy,  the  cabin  and  the  dormitories  with 
their  columns  of  polishea  but  unhewn  cedar,  all  show  a  harmony 
with  the  natural  and  the  surrounding. 

THE  school  spirit  of  the  Berry  Industrial  does  not  waste  itself 
in  hip,  hurrah  yells  and  midnight  revels  on  the  campus,  but  is 
an  actual  all-pervading  spirit  that  vents  itself  in  an  eagerness  to 
work  and  help  whenever  there  is  anything  needed  for  the  school, 
and  in  a  devotion,  almost  a  worship,  of  her  who  has  brought  an  edu- 
cation within  their  reach.  One  year  when  the  school  was  having 
a  celebration  the  founder  had  been  on  a  tour  and  was  delayed.  The 
boys  thought  she  would  be  unable  to  get  there  and  a  cloud  of  depres- 
sion hung  over  the  students.  They  forgot,  however,  to  calculate 
on  the  ingenuity  of  Miss  Berry.  She  boarded  a  freight  train  from 
Atlanta,  and  dusty  and  weary  from  her  journey,  appeared  in  the 
assembly  hall  while  the  exercises  were  in  progress.     For  a  second 
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there  was  a  hush  and  then  the  hundred  and  fifty  boys  rose  to  their 
feet  and  burst  into  one  loud  whooping  cheer  of  joy  that  rose  and  died 
and  was  born  again  over  and  over. 

]\Iany  a  boy  works  on  hoHdays  in  order  to  earn  a  few  extra  dol- 
lars and  turn  it  over  to  the  school.  Last  year  the  bath  house  burned 
and  the  boys  got  together  among  themselves  and  determined  to  raise 
money  enough  to  build  a  larger  and  better  bath  house  with  a  gymna- 
sium attached.  They  have  no  means  to  draw  on,  but  they  have  an 
exhaustless  fund  of  determination,  and  they  have  said  they  will  raise 
money  for  the  new  building.  The  ignorant,  untaught  mothers  and 
fathers  of  the  boys  in  their  bare  homes  fall  into  the  spirit  of  loyalty, 
too,  and  make  their  meager  donations.  The  recitation  hall  of  the 
school,  which  is  a  splendid  l>uilding  at  the  head  of  the  long,  shaded 
avenue  leading  from  the  road,  represents  eight  hundred  one-dollar 
gifts  from  the  small  savings  of  these  people. 

From  the  log-cabin  schoolhouse  with  one  acre  of  land  has  grown 
this  school  of  many  buildings  with  land  amounting  to  a  thousand 
acres  and  an  equipment  approximating  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  And  it  has  all  been  wrought  out  by  the  faith  and  persistence 
of  one  woman.  The  "Sunday  Lady"  has  given  her  means  and  her- 
self to  these  piney  woods  boys.  It  is  as  if  the  school  were  her  own 
offspring  which  she  has  brought  into  being  and  tenderly  nursed. 
She  has  seen  it  through  whooping  cough  and  measles  and  coHc, 
has  sat  up  with  it  night  after  night,  her  hand  on  its  pulse,  her  ear 
to  its  heart,  fearing  the  breath  was  leaving  the  body.  Its  perils  and 
dangers  have  been  ceaseless.  Many  an  agonizing  hour  she  has  paced 
the  floor  wondering  where  the  money  for  its  needs  was  to  be  had. 
The  school  is  not  endowed  and  in  all  its  history  it  has  never  received 
a  single  large  gift.  In  small  amounts  the  provision  for  its  living  has 
come,  amounts  secured  by  Miss  Berry  from  friends  in  the  North 
and  the  South  where  she  often  travels  in  behalf  of  the  school.  Each 
boy  pays  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  his  schooling  and  the  amount 
it  costs  per  capita  is  a  hundred.  The  deficit  has  to  be  made  good. 
Many  persons  contribute  scholarships  to  help  these  boys  grow  into 
men  of  training  and  education,  but  the  strain  of  maintaining  the 
school  is  enormous.  Its  doors  never  close.  In  summer  there  are 
thirty-five  boys  who  remain  to  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  various 
capacities  they  are  needed,  in  this  way  earning  their  tuition  for  the 
following  year. 

Whenever  a  new  agricultural  or  industrial  school  is  to  be  started 
in  the  South  Miss  Berry  or  one  of  her  representatives  is  sent  for  to 
explain  the  methods  of  her  school.  It  is  considered  the  model  for  ail 
tliose  that  have  come  after,  the  pioneer  in  a  type  of  school  that  is 
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going  to  do  more  to  upbuild  the  South  than  all  the  measures  of  the 
legislatures  that  have  been  passed  since  the  Civil  War.  When  one 
of  these  new  schools  grows  uncertain,  a  pupil  is  brought  to  the  Berry 
School  to  take  back  to  his  own  new  life  and  inspiration.  Because 
it  is  a  missionary  school,  because  it  is  a  school  that  is  making  history, 
because  it  turns  into  men  of  power  and  strength  the  untrained  boys 
of  the  backwoods,  and  not  least  of  all  because  it  is  built  on  the  faith 
of  one  single  woman,  the  fame  of  the  Berry  School  should  not  be 
hidden  away  in  the  Georgia  hills.  The  faith  of  that  one  woman  has 
been  unlimited,  and  her  industry.  Ripe  and  waiting  to  start  into 
life  is  a  similar  school  for  girls.  The  land  is  in  readiness  and  the  girls 
in  their  mountain  homes  are  crying  out  for  it.  It  needs  but  funds 
to  give  it  breath.  The  "Sunday" Lady"  is  eager  to  mother  it,  for  her 
heart  is  no  less  warm  to  the  sister  of  the  piney  woods  boy  than  to  the 
bov  himself. 


PERVASION 

YOU  are  all  vague  and  haunting  things  to  me : 
The  shimmer  of  the  moonlight  on  the  mere 
Is  your  strange  being,  and  the  brooding  fear 
Of  the  black  midniglit.     Everywhere  I  see 
A  symbol  of  you;  in  the  cedar  tree 

That  dreams  beside  my  wndow,  in  the  clear 
Eyes  of  the  lonely  stars,  in  the  austere 
And  melancholy  ocean's  mystery. 

Never  the  moon  beholds  my  secret  hours 
But  you  behold  me,  never  the  grey  dawn 

Comes  without  word  of  you  on  its  cool  breath. 
And  will  I  find  you  in  my  coffin  flowers. 

When  over  time's  cold  borders  I  am  drawn 
By  the  inexorable  desires  of  Death  .=* 

Elsa  Barker. 
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E  S  I  G  N  S  for  two  Craftsman 
houses,  both  intended  for  country 
life  but  widely  differing  in  style, 
are  offered  this  month  for  the  use 
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HOUSE   FOR    A    WARM    CLIMATE. 


of  members  of  the  Home  Builders'  Club. 
The  first  and  larger  is  especially  adapted 
to  life  in  a  warm  country,  where  there  is 
much  sunshine  and  where  it  is  possible  to 
live  out  of  doors  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  for  a 
good  part  of  the  ground  space  is 
taken  up  with  the  terrace,  court, 
pergolas  and  porches,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  house  is 
provided  with  a  large  outdoor 
sleeping  room  that  is  intended 
for  use  all  the  year  round.  Such 
a  plan  would  serve  admirably  for 
a  dwelling  in  California  or  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  would  be 
advisable  only  for  specially  fa- 
vored spots  in  the  North  and 
East,  as  its  comfort  and  charm 
necessarily  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  possibility  of  outdoor 
life. 

As  originally  planned,  the 
walls  of  the  lower  story  are  to 
be  built  of  cement  or  of  stucco 
on  metal  lath.  The  upper  walls 
are  shingled.  The  roof  is  of  red 
tile  and  the  foundation  and  para- 
pets are  of  field  stone.  The  ma- 
terial used,  however,  is  entirely 
optional  and  can  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  owner 
or  the  requirements  of  the  lo- 
cality, as  the  building  would  look 
quite  as  well  if  constructed  en- 
tirely of  cement  or  of  brick.  If 
a  wooden  house  is  preferred,  the 
walls  could  be  either  shingled  or 
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CRAFTSMAN-     HOUSE    DESIGNED    FOR    A     WARM 
CLIMATE,  SHOWING  SIDE  PORCH  AND  PERGOLA. 

REAR    VIEW.     SHOWING    LINES    OF    ROOF    AND 
ARRANGEMENT    OF    WINDOWS. 


A    CRAFTSMAN    FARMHOUSE    DESIUiNED    WITH 
A   VIEW    TO    BEAUTY   AS    WELL   AS    UTILITY. 


A     CORNER     IN     THE     SITTING     ROOM     OF     THE 
FARMHOUSE. 


CRAFTSMAN  RURAL  DWELLINGS 


sheathed  with  clapboards,  while 
the  roof  is  equally  well  adapted 
to  tiles,  slates,  or  shingles. 

The  first  of  the  perspective 
drawings  shows  the  side  of  the 
house  instead  of  the  front,  as 
by  taking  this  view  it  is  pos- 
sible to  include  both  porch  and 
court  and  also  to  show  the  bal- 
cony and  sleeping  room  on  the 
upper  story.  The  second  draw- 
ing gives  a  view  of  the  whole 
house  as  seen  from  the  rear, 
the  viewpoint  being  from  a  cor- 
ner diagonally  opposite.  A 
broad  terrace  runs  across  the 
front  of  the  house  and  con- 
tinues around  the  side,  where  it 
forms  a  porch  which  is  meant 
to  be  used  as  an  outdoor  living 
room.  The  entrance  door  opens 
from  this  porch  into  a  hall  that 
forms  one  end  of  the  living 
room,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  two  built-in 
bookcases.  The  wide  opening 
thus  left  is  directly  opposite  the 
fireplace  nook  with  its  built-in 
seats  and  tiled  hearth,  and  be- 
low the  high  casement  windows 
on  either  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece  are  two  more  bookcases. 
A  square  bay  window  at  the 
side  is  filled  with  a  low  broad 
window  seat,  and  two  other  seats  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  front  door  ofTer  rest  and 
welcome  to  whoever  enters  the  house.  The 
dining  room  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
another  division  of  the  living  room ;  but 
the  den  is  definitely  shut  olT.  so  that  it  may 
be  used  for  a  work  room  where  seclusion 
is  needed. 

The  wing  at  the  back  of  the  house  is 
occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  and 
the  range  backs  up  against  a  large  fire- 
place on  the  back  porch.  This  porch, 
which  has  a  tiled  floor,  leads  to  the  paved 
court  that  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
the  pergola,  so  that  all  degrees  of  shade 
and  sunlight  are  at  hand,  as  well  as  the 
comfort  and  cheer  of  a  crackling  log  fire 
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HOUSE  FOR  A  WARM   CLIMATE. 

on  a  spring  or  autumn  evening,  when  it 
is  too  beautiful  to  go  indoors  and  just 
a  little  too  chilly  to  stay  out.  The  divisions 
of  the  upfter  floor  are  explained  by  the 
plan. 

The  second  dwelling  is  a  farmhouse 
with  simple  lines,  clapboarded  or  shingled 
walls  and  a  broad  sheltering  roof,  the 
straight  sweep  of  which  is  broken  by  a 
large  dormer  on  either  side.  The  interior 
arrangement  is  very  simple,  as  there  is 
hardly  anything  to  mark  a  division  be- 
tween what  is  called  by  courtesy  the  re- 
ception hall,  the  long  living  room  with  its 
fireplace  nook  and  the  dining  room.  The 
arrangement  of  space  avoids  all  sense  of 
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l)areness,  and  if  wood  in  the 
form  of  beams  and  wainscots 
is  liberally  used  the  effect  will 
be  delightfully  friendly  and 
homelike.  We  have  given  so 
many  descriptions  of  interior 
woodwork  and  of  color  schemes 
that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them 
here,  as  any  one  of  the  native 
woods  that  are  suitable  for  in- 
terior trim  would  be  excellent, 
and  the  color  scheme,  of  course, 
would  be  based  upon  the  tone 
of  the  wood.  The  kind  of  wooil 
selected  would  naturally  depend 
upon  the  locality,  and  a  safe  rule 
to  follow  in  nearly  every  case 
is  the  use  of  local  materials  sn 
far  as  is  possible. 

The  upper  floor,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  bedrooms  with 
a  bathroom  in  the  dormer  at 
tiie  back,  is  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  greatest  possible 
economy  of  space,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  store  room  and  closet 
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room  under  the  slope  of  the 
roof.  The  sleeping  porch  in 
front  is  sheltered  by  the  para- 
pets and  is  open  to  the  sky,  so 
that  believers  in  the  efficacy  of 
outdoor  sleeping  will  be  able 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
breeze,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  view  of  people  passing  in 
the  street.  Opening  as  it  does 
from  a  bedroom,  it  can  be  used 
even  in  the  severest  weather, 
as  all  dressing  is  of  course 
done  indoors. 

We  give  no  descriptions  of 
the  interior  arrangement  of 
these  houses,  as  we  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  left  entirely  to  the  taste  of 
the  owner ;  but  we  are  always 
glad  to  give  all  the  suggestions 
in  our  power  to  anyone  who 
desires  them  and  who  will  write 
us  to  that  effect. 
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A  CALIFORNIA  MISSION  HOUSE   THAT   MIGHT 
BE  BUILT  IN  THE  EAST  OR  SOUTH 


Atypical  California  house  that  shows 
all  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Mission  architecture  and  yet  is  so 
planned  that  it  would  be  comfort- 
able even  in  a  much  colder  climate  than 
Southern  California,  has  just  been  built 
for  Mr.  W.  W.  Huntington  at  Oneonta 
Park,  near  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
plan  was  made  by  "Ye  Planry"  Building 
Company  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  cost  of 
the  house,  including  stationary  fixtures, 
cement  walks,  and  so  forth,  was  a  trifle 
less  than  $5000.  The  construction  is  stucco 
on  metal  lath, — a  style  of  concrete  work 
that  is  very  common  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
This  means  that  the  house  has  a  wooden 
frame  covered  with  metal  lath,  on  which 
is  spread  a  thick  layer  of  the  best  Portland 
cement  finished  under  a  burlap  covered 
float  which  gives  a  fairly  rough  surface. 
The  walls  are  eighteen  inches  thick,  so 
that  the  building  looks  massive  and  is  well 
adapted  to  resist  heat  in  summer  and  cold 
in  winter.  The  roof  and  chimney  caps  are 
of  red  tile  and  the  center  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  a  square  courtyard,  or  patio, 
which  is  roofed  with  glass. 

The  severity  of  the  cement  walls  is  re- 
lieved by  the  timbers  of  the  pergola  and 
the  projecting  timbers  over  the  pillars  of 
the  porch.  All  appearance  of  coldness  or 
gloom  is  taken  away  by  the  arched  open 
spaces  which  give  light  to  the  porch  and 
tower  room.  The  concrete  is  tinted  to  a 
warm  cream  color. — a  tone  which  harmo- 
nizes beautifully  with  the  purples,  browns 
and  yellows  that  mingle  with  the  green  in  a 
California  landscape. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  room, 
which  is  about  13  x  16  feet  in  size  and  is 
used  for  an  open  air  sleeping  room,  the 
house  has  only  one  story.  The  floor  plan 
explains  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  central  feature  of  the 
whole  structure  is  the  patio.  The  fountain 
in  the  middle  is  surrounded  by  masses  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  and  the  tiled  floor  runs 
around  the  four  sides.  The  sunshine  pours 
through  the  glass  roof  all  day  long  and  at 
night  the  place  is  lighted  by  electric  lan- 


terns. A  touch  of  color  is  given  by  a 
beautiful  painted  frieze  and  the  whole 
place  is  fitted  up  for  a  sunroom  or  out- 
door living  room,  with  hammocks,  easy 
chairs  and  low  tables.  The  plan  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  anyone  standing  at  the  front 
door  has  a  vista  that  extends  through  the 
reception  hall,  patio  and  dining  room  to 
the  vine-covered  pergola  at  the  back  and 
thence  into  the  garden.  The  reception  hall 
opens  into  the  living  room  on  one  side  and 
the  library  on  the  other;  the  dining  room 
is  at  the  back.  The  stairs  to  the  tower  room 
go  up  from  the  reception  hall.  The  bed- 
rooms are  on  either  side  of  the  patio,  and 
like  the  other  rooms,  have  doors  opening 
into  it.  The  kitchen  and  servants'  quar- 
ters are  compactly  arranged  at  the  back. 

As  there  are  chilly  days  even  in  South- 
ern California,  there  is  a  big  comfortable 
fireplace  in  the  living  room,  with  a  chim- 
neypiece  of  dull  olive  green  tiles.  As  the 
division  between  living  room,  reception 
hall  and  library  is  merely  suggested,  the 
woodwork  of  dull-finished  oak  is  alike  in 
all  three  rooms,  and  all  the  ceilings  are 
beamed.  Built-in  window  seats  in  both 
rooms  add  to  the  structural  interest  of 
the  place  and  make  possible  the  minimum 
of  furniture, — a  great  consideration  in  a 
hot  bright  country  like  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  all  appearance  of  crowding 
and  stuffiness  is  specially  oppressive.  The 
dining  room,  which  also  possesses  a  fire- 
place, is  finished  in  Flemish  oak,  with  a 
built-in  buffet  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
French  doors  on  both  sides  of  the  room 
open  respectively  upon  the  patio  and  the 
pergola  at  the  back.  The  bedrooms  and 
bathrooms  are  all  finished  in  white 
enamel  and  cool  delicate  coloring. 

This  style  of  house,  while  especially 
suited  to  Southern  California,  would  be 
equally  at  home  in  the  Southern  States 
and  even  in  some  parts  of  the  East  and 
North,  in  places  where  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  landscape  admits  this  kind  of 
building.  The  cost  of  it  of  course  would 
vary  with  the  locality.  As  a  basis  from 
which  estimates  of  such  variations  can  be 
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A  CALIFORNIA  MISSION   HOUSE 


made,  it  may  be  said  that  the  price  we 
name  is  based  upon  framing  himber  at 
$22  per  thousand  feet ;  finishing  lumber 
at  $40  per  thousand ;  and  cement  at  .$2.90 
per  barrel.  For  a  more  severe  climate  the 
walls  might  be  constructed  of  solid  re- 
inforced concrete  or  of  tile  plastered  with 
cement,  both  of  which  would  give  the 
same  general  appearance  to  the  house. 
Both  these  forms  of  construction,  how- 
ever, would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
stucco  upon  metal  lath  and  would  prob- 
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CALIFORNIA    MISSION    HOUSE. 


ably  increase  the  cost  from  $5000  to  be- 
tween $7000  or  $8000.  It  would  be  easy 
to  heat  the  patio,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
mitldle  of  the  house  and  with  a  glass  roof 
to  gather  all  the  sunlight  there  may  be, 
and  kept  at  a  pleasant  temperature  it 
would  make  a  delightful  lounging  place 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

There  is  hardly  any  style  of  building 
which  is  susceptible  to  greater  variation 
without  changing  its  essential  character 
than  this  modernized  Mission  architecture. 
There  is  something  so  convenient  and 
comfortable  in  having  all  the  rooms  of 
the  house  upon  one  floor,  and  the  central 
court  with  its  flowers  and  splashing  foun- 
tain has  something  about  it  which  always 
appeals  to  the  imagination.  It  is  so  much 
closer  to  out-of-doors  than  any  room  shut 
in  between  four  walls  and  a  ceiling,  and 
yet  there  is  always  a  sense  of  shelter  and 
seclusion  about  it, — a  hidden  refuge  from 
all  the  world. 

The  advantage  of  metal  lath  construc- 
tion is  that  it  is  much  less  expensive  than 
solid  concrete  and  is  almost  as  durable,  as 
the  wooden  frame,  being  protected  from 
dampness,  will  not  decay.  But  metal  lath 
should  always  be  used,  as  properly  mixed 
cement  sets  very  quickly,  and  wooden  lath 
by  this  action  would  buckle  and  so  be 
pulled  from  the  fastenings.  Stucco  made 
from  properly  mixed  cement  is  impervious 
to  rain  and  is  not  affected  by  freezing,  and 
it  can  be  finished  in  any  way  desired.  A 
smooth  surface  is  given  by  finishing  the 
final  coat  under  a  wooden  float ;  for  a  sand 
finish,  a  burlap  covered  float  is  used ;  for 
a  "spatter  dash"  surface,  the  last  coat  of 
cement  is  thrown  on  with  a  trowel  or  a 
stiff  fibered  brush,  while  for  a  "pebble 
dash"  finish  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement 
and  three  parts  coarse  sand  and  gravel 
not  over  '4  "ich  in  diameter  is  thrown  on 
with  a  trowel. 
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VIEW  OK  I)IN1N(,  ROOM.  SHOVVINi;  BUILT-IN  BUFFET 
AND   FKEXCH    WiORS,   WHICH   OPEN   ON   A   PATIO. 
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VIEW      IIF     LIVING     ROOM,     MIOUIXI, 
ATTUACm  E    FURNISH  1X(,. 


A  PLAIN  CEMENT  HOUSE  THAT  IS  COMFORT- 
ABLE, COMPLETE  AND  INEXPENSIVE 

ings  of  the  buikling  are  in  harmony  with 
the  design.  The  plan  of  the  house  itself 
is  very  simple  and  compact,  with  shingled 
roof  and  walls  of  rough  finished  cement 
relieved  by  a  sparing  use  of  half-timber 
construction,  which  ser\'es  to  break  up  the 
severity  of  the  wall  spaces  and  forms  the 
only  touch  of  decoration  on  the  outside  of 
the  house. 


A 


house  that  is  interesting  because  it 
is  comfortable,  complete  and  yet 
very  inexpensive,  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  John  M.  Candee  in  Syra- 
cuse. The  plan  was  made  by  Mr.  Fred  R. 
Lear,  who  treated  the  house  as  a  part  of 
an  entire  scheme  including  the  lawn,  cro- 
quet ground,  flower  garden,  terrace  anfl 
vegetable   garden,   so  that   the   surround- 
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THE   WISDOM  OF  PERMANENT    BUILDING 


The  wliole  of  t!ie  lower  floor  is  given 
to  the  (lining  room  and  living  room, — 
which  are  practically  one, — and  to  a  good- 
sized  kitchen  and  pantry  in  the  rear.  The 
entrance  door  opens  directly  into  the  living 
room.  Cypress,  dull  finished  in  a  light 
brown  tone,  is  used  for  the  woodwork 
throughout  the  house  and  the  plain  furni- 
ture is  of  dull  finished  oak  to  correspond. 
There  are  three  bedrooms  on  the  second 
floor  with  a  good  sized  bathroom  and 
plenty  of  closet  room. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
this  house  is  that  it  was  built  for  a  total 
cost  of  less  than  $2800,  exclusive  of  the 
garden.  As  those  who  desire  to  build  may 
wish  to  know  how  this  sum  was  divided, 
we  include  the  itemized  cost  of  construc- 
tion :  The  mason's  contract,  which  in- 
cluded   the    cement    walks,    amounted    to 


$690 ;  for  the  carpenter  work  and  painting 
$1397.50  was  paid ;  the  plumbing  came  to 
$252.50;  the  electric  wiring  cost  $31.50; 
the  hot  water  system  of  heating,  $325.  The 
decorating,  exclusive  of  lighting  fixtures, 
amounted  to  $50  and  the  hardware  to  $41, 
— making  a  total  of  $2787.50.  Of  course, 
the  liberal  use  of  woodwork,  such  as 
beams,  wainscoting  and  built-in  furnish- 
ings of  various  kinds,  would  have  brought 
the  total  cost  to  a  considerably  larger 
figure,  but  the  arrangement  of  wall  spaces 
is  such  that  very  simple  woodwork 
serves  the  purpose.  Although  the  rooms 
are  not  large,  the  arrangement  of  the 
dining  room  and  living  room  gives  all  the 
value  of  a  double  space,  as  it  allows  a 
clear  vista  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
large  pantry  is  so  planned  that  it  may  be 
used  for  a  breakfast  room. 


THE    WISDOM    OF    PERMANENT   BUILDING 


IN  these  days  of  changing  fashions  and 
of  short-lived  buildings,  whether  public 
or  private,  we  are  apt  to  turn  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  to  the  thought  of  the  homes 
in  older  countries  which  have  served  to 
house  many  generations,  and  have  so  gain- 
ed an  atmosphere  of  repose  and  perman- 
ence which  is  seldom  found  in  America, — 
except,  perhaps  in  some  quiet  country 
place  where  houses  dating  from  Revolu- 
tionary times  are  still  standing.  And  in 
this  connection  we  often  hear  the  wish  ex- 
pressed that  our  own  homes  could  be  made 
more  permanent,  so  that  there  might  be 
some  chance  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children inheriting  a  family  dwelling, 
mellowed  by  the  touch  of  time  and  by  the 
human  lives'  that  had  come  and  gone  under 
its  old  roof, — instead  of  looking  forward  to 
a  succession  of  houses  built  in  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  the  day  and  serving  at  most 
for  only  part  of  a  lifetime. 

Fortunately,  even  in  this  new  and  over- 
wealthv  country,  we  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  these  old  homes  which  last  from 
generation  to  generation  and  seem  to  grow 
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better  with  use  and  wear  were  built  at  a 
time  when  the  people  who  were  to  own 
them  and  live  in  them  came  closely  into 
touch  with  their  planning  and  building, 
and  that  also  in  those  days  a  builder  was 
thought  to  be  of  little  worth  if  he  neglect- 
ed one  detail  of  sound  and  pennanent  con- 
struction. The  permanence  is  little  in  our 
thoughts  nowadays.  Instead  we  are  apt 
to  order  a  house  from  our  architect  and 
contractor  as  we  would  order  a  suit  of 
clothes  from'  a  tailor,  or  a  dinner  from  a 
caterer.  This  is  not  the  way  to  build  for 
the  future,  or  to  develop  a  permanent  ar- 
chitecture of  our  own.  So  great  do  we 
consider  the  need  in  this  country  for  this 
very  sense  of  stability  and  repose,  and  so 
gladly  do  we  welcome  any  evidences  on 
the  part  of  our  architects  toward  building 
in  a  way  that  shall  last,  that  we  purpose 
in  our  next  nuinber  to  take  up  the  subject 
at  length  in  an  article  on  the  Economic 
Value  of  Pemianent  Architecture,  illus- 
trated by  examples  from  some  of  our  most 
prominent  architects  wdio  are  working 
along  these  lines. 


WOODCARVING  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES  AS 
ONE  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  OF  THE 
PEOPLE:  BY  KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD 


M 


UCH  is  being  done  both  here  anil 
abroad  to  encourage  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  and  crafts,  for 
the  twofold  reason  that  work  of 
this  kind  serves  at  once  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  public  taste  and  to  develop  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  worker.  When  we  come 
to  look  into  it,  however,  these  two  reasons 
are  found  to  be  one  and  the  same,  because 
the  development  in  each  individual  worker 
of  the  power  of  sincere  self-expression  is 
bound  to  react  upon  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  people  at  large. 

This  idea  of  self-expression,  like  every 
other  truth,  is  apt  at  times  to  be  pushed 
to  an  extreme,  so  that  it  becomes  less  a 
sincere  expression  of  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  the  worker  than  an  attempt  to  cast 
aside  all  restraint  and  to  strive  for  origi- 
nahty  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.  This  is  not  so  often  the  case 
with  the  fine  arts,  because  in  the  realm  of 
painting  and  sculpture  such  extravagances 
soon  run  their  course  and  bring  their  own 
reaction.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  devel- 
oped himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
able  to  paint  upon  canvas  or  to  model  in 
clay  the  vision  of  beauty  that  has  come  to 
hiin  or  the  record  of  life  as  he  sees  it,  is 
apt  to  have  grown  beyond  the  mere  desire 
to  do  something  different :  but  with  craft- 
workers  who  are  feeling  their  way  toward 
expression  there  is  danger  of  two  ex- 
tremes,— either  the  slavish  copying  of  what 
has  been  done  or  the  doing  of  something 


crude  and  eccentric  for  the  sake  of  achiev- 
ing some  measure  of  original  expression. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  worker  be  sincerely 
and  vitally  interested  in  his  work  both 
these  dangers  are  soon  passed,  because  no 
one  can  work  honestly  with  the  heart  and 
brain  in  full  accord  with  the  hand  without 
growing  up  to  the  possibility  of  greater 
achievement.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
regard  to  women,  when  once  they  come  to 
realize  that  their  greatest  opportunity  for 
expressing  themselves  lies  in  the  work  of 
their  hands.  Some  have  the  great  gift 
that  belongs  to  all  the  world,  and  their 
work  we  see  on  the  walls  of  our  galleries, 
in  our  museums  and  in  our  public  places, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  start  with  a 
small  gift  which  may  or  may  not  attain  the 
height  of  great  creative  expression. 

Whether  it  does  or  does  not,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  field  which  offers  prac- 
tically boundless  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  women's  taste,  skill  and  in- 
dustry. This  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present  day  has  been  her  home, 
which  is  hers  to  make  what  she  will  and 
which,  after  all.  is  the  cradle  and  the 
earliest  school  of  the  race.  In  primitive 
life  woman  is  always  the  principal  craft- 
worker.  Men  may  expend  their  skill 
upon  implements  of  war  or  the  chase,  but 
it  is  the  woman  who  beautifies  the  gar- 
ments, the  tent  or  lodge  and  all  the  utensils 
that  are  for  daily  use  in  the  home  life,  and 
this   work  of  hers,   done  because   of  her 
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need  for  expressing  the  craving  for  beauty 
that  plays  such  an  important  part  in  our 
development,  is  treasured  now  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  decorative  art.  And  in  the 
centuries  which  are  now  regarded  as  the 
Golden  Age  of  handicrafts  of  all  kinds, 
these  home  arts  reached  their  height  in 
the  exquisite  tapestries,  embroideries  and 
carvings  which  made  beautiful  the  in- 
terior of  every  home,  from  the  castle  to 
the  farmhouse.  The  decorations  them- 
selves varied  so  widely  that  they  ran  the 
whole  scale  from  the  crudest  carving  or 
painting  on  a  wooden  chest  in  a  peasant's 
hut  to  the  costly  tapestry  on  which  was 
recorded  in  cunningest  needlework  the 
daring  deeds  of  chivalry  and  the  gayeties 
of  court  life.  But  the  result  was  the 
same ;  it  was  an  expression  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  worker  and  therefore  a 
crystallization  of  the  ideal  of  beauty, — 
which  is  all  there  is  of  art. 

These  arts  have  almost  lapsed  into 
abeyance  in  this  machine-made  age,  and 
our  great  effort  now  is  to  revive  them  so 
generally  that  all  men  and  women  who 
have  leisure  to  acquire  some  skill  of  hand 
and  some  knowledge  of  design  may  experi- 
ence the  joy  and  interest  of  making  for 
themselves  things  which  shall  be  a  part  of 
their  daily  life  and  surroundings.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  wood  carving. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  art  to  acquire  and  in 
its  cruder  forms  it  may  be  done  with  very 
little  training  or  experience,  but  if  each 
piece  of  work  is  done  with  care  and 
thought  and  whatever  skill  the  worker 
may  be  able  to  command,  and,  above  all, 
if  it  has  in  it  the  application  of  the  worker's 
individual  idea  of  beauty  to  the  decoration 
of  some  useful  thing,  the  chances  are  that 
the  art  and  the  worker  will  develop  to- 
gether to  an  astonishing  degree. 

Not  that  I  am  recommending  the  mis- 
cellaneous use  of  carving  for  unnecessary 
and  superfluous  decoration  such  as  we  see 
in  distressing  abundance.  This  belongs 
more  to  the  realm  of  "fancy  work"  and 
is  demoralizing  rather  than  developing  in 
its  nature.  The  article  to  be  decorated 
should  above  all  things  be  useful  and  the 


decoration  should  have  in  it  the  clearest 
possible  expression  of  the  worker's  life 
and  surroundings.  The  examples  given 
here  convey  to  some  degree  what  1  mean, 
although  in  this  case  the  decorations  are 
those  that  show  the  life  of  foreign  lands 
and  former  times  rather  than  a  record  of 
what  is  happening  here  and  now.  If,  for 
example,  a  girl  with  some  skill  of  her 
hands  chose  to  carve  for  herself  a  bride's 
chest  to  take  with  her  into  her  future 
home,  she  would  naturally  seek  to  express 
in  the  decoration  something  that  belonged 
to  the  life  of  her  girlhood,  and  that  would 
remain  as  a  record  to  her  children.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  all  such  decorations, 
whether  small  or  great,  and  it  is  by  allow- 
ing it  to  develop  naturally  in  the  making 
of  our  home  surroundings  that  we  will  lay 
the  foundations  for  the  growth  of  a  great 
art  which  shall  belong  to  this  people  and 
to  this  age. 

In  painting,  in  sculpture  and  in  our  do- 
mestic architecture  there  are  already  abun- 
dant signs  of  a  desire  to  express  this  na- 
tional feeling  in  our  art,  but  unquestion- 
ably the  richest  opportunity  for  such  ex- 
pression, and  the  one  which  will  bring  it 
closest  to  our  daily  life,  lies  in  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  home.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  content  to  take  our  art  ready-made 
from  foreign  lands,  the  rich  people  among 
us  detaching  bodily  the  beautiful  interiors 
of  rare  old  palaces  and  churches  abroad 
and  transplanting  them  to  this  country. 
This  vandalism  unquestionably  had  its  use 
in  bringing  home  to  us  a  standard  of 
workmanship  as  well  as  artistic  expression, 
but  when  once  the  suggestion  is  acted  upon 
that  use  has  gone  by.  It  lies  in  our  own 
hands  to  develop  our  own  art,  and  through 
it  to  develop  the  standards  and  perceptions 
of  all  the  people.  When  every  woman 
learns  to  look  into  her  own  life  and  sur- 
roundings for  creative  ideas  and  to  ex- 
press these  ideas  in  the  work  of  her  hands, 
the  department  store  period  of  vulgar 
ostentation  will  have  gone  by  forever,  and 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  possession  of 
a  household  art  that  yields  place  to  none  in 
the  world. 
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DYEING  OF  IMITATION  AND  ARTIFICIAL  SILK: 
BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  PELLEW,  OF  COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY:  NUMBER  IX 


OWING  to  the  high  price  of  pure 
silk  and  the  bad  wearing  quahties 
of  the  highly  adulterated  silks 
described  in  my  last  article,  there  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  strong  demand  for  a 
fabric  which  would  combine  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  strength  and  wearing  power  of 
the  one  with  the  cheap  price  of  the  other, 
while  still  retaining  the  luster  and  "scroop" 
or  characteristic  feeling  of  both. 

This  demand  at  present  is  met,  and  not 
so  unsuccessfully,  first  by  imitation  silk, 
of  which  mercerized  cotton  is  the  best  ex- 
ample, and  second,  by  the  various  forms 
of  artificial  silk  which  during  the  last 
few  years  have  been  introduced  widely  in 
both  Europe  and  our  own  country.  The 
competition  of  these  two  classes  of  prod- 
ucts is  not  at  all  to  be  despised.  Their 
quality  is  constantly  improving,  their  price 
diminishing,  and  their  production  increas- 
ing rapidly  from  year  to  year.  And  if  the 
silk  manufacturers  continue  to  produce 
such  poor  material  in  the  line  of  weighted 
silk  fabrics  as  they  have  in  the  past,  it 
will  be  but  a  short  time  before  they  will 
find  the  market  almost  entirely  divided 
between  pure-dyed  silks,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  expensive  goods,  and  some  of  these 
new  products  for  cheap  materials. 

Mercerised  Cotton. — This  material  was 
first  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
silk  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  al- 
though the  process  for  making  it  was  in- 
vented about  1840,  by  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish dyer,  John  Mercer.  He  discovered 
that  when  cotton,  either  in  cloth  or  yarn, 
was  subjected  for  a  short  time  to  the 
action  of  strong  caustic  alkali,  and  then 
thoroughly  washed,  the  resulting  material 
was  much  stronger  than  before,  had 
shrunk  very  considerably,  and  had  a  much 
greater  affinity  for  dyestufTs.  For  instance, 
dyes  like  the  Basic  Colors,  which  give 
but  a  temporary  stain  on  ordinary  cotton, 
will  dye  with  some  degree  of  fastness 
cotton  thus  treated  with  alkali,  without 
the  use  of  mordants.      Mercer  patented 


his  discovery  and  made  some  use  of  it  in 
calico  printing;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
making  of  "crinkled"  goods.  But  the  pro- 
cess was  nearly  forgotten  until,  in  1889, 
it  was  discovered  that  by  proper  treatment 
cotton  could  by  this  means  be  made  so 
lustrous  as  to  compare  not  unfavorably 
with  silk. 

To  make  the  cotton  lustrous,  the  goods, 
after  dipping  into  the  strong  alkali,  are 
kept  firmly  stretched,  and  their  strong 
tendency  to  shrink  resisted,  until  the  alkali 
has  been  thoroughly  rinsed  off  and  the  last 
traces  neutralized  with  a  little  acid.  If  this  is 
done  carefully,  when  finally  dried  the  cot- 
ton fibers  will  be  found  drawn  out  smooth 
and  lustrous,  while  still  retaining  their  new 
qualities  of  strength  and  increased  dyeing 
power.  To  get  good  results  in  this  pro- 
cess the  materials  treated,  whether  in  yarn 
or  cloth,  must  be  made  of  the  very  best 
and  longest  stapled  cotton,  preferably 
Egyptian,  and  when  well  done  the  results 
are  extremely  satisfactory.  The  luster  is 
not  as  good  as  the  very  best  silk,  but  it  is 
quite  well  marked,  and  for  replacing  the 
cheap  grades  of  heavily  weighted  silks,  as, 
for  instance,  for  underwear,  linings,  etc., 
the  mercerized  goods  are  of  very  great 
value,  owing  to  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility, as  well  as  their  cheapness. 

Dyeing  of  Mercerized  Cotton. — The 
cotton  thus  treated  is  dyed  in  the  same 
way  that  ordinary  cotton  is,  only  it  takes 
the  dyes  faster  and  better,  and  gives  as  a 
rule  more  satisfactory  results.  For  blacks, 
the  Sulphur  blacks  are  to  be  recommended, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Thiogene  Black  M  M 
extra  cone.  (Metz),  or  one  of  the  Im- 
medial  Blacks  (Cassella).  For  bright 
colors,  very  fairly  fast  to  light,  the  Direct 
Cotton  Colors  or  Salt  Colors,  such  as 
Benzo  Fast  Scarlet  (Elberfeld),  or  the 
many  fast  Diamine  Colors  (Cassella),  or 
the  bianil  or  Janus  Colors  (Metz).  In 
factories  they  are  often  dyed  with  Basic 
Colors,  usually  after  mordanting  with  tan- 
nin and  tartar  emetic.     This,  however,  is 
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troublesome  to  do  on  a  small  scale,  and 
unless  very  carefully  managed  is  liable  to 
injure  the  luster. 

Artificial  Silk. — The  famous  old  French 
chemist,  Reaumur,  in  the  year  1734,  sug- 
gested, after  a  study  of  the  silk  worm, 
and  of  the  method  by  which  it  "spins"  the 
natural  thread,  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
make  a  jelly-like  substance  which  could  be 
drawn  out  into  a  fine  thread  and,  coagu- 
lating, form  an  artificial  silk. 

This  suggestion  was  first  acted  on,  in  a 
practical  way,  in  the  year  1855,  when 
Andermars  obtained  some  curious  results 
by  dipping  a  needle  or  fine  metal  rod  into 
a  thin  viscous  solution  known  as  collodion, 
and  then  drawing  it  out  rapidly,  made  fine 
smooth  threads  as  the  material  solidified. 
This  collodion,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  in  common  use  in  minor  surgery 
to  paint  on  wounds  and  cuts,  because  it 
leaves  a  film  of  artificial  skin,  and  in  more 
recent  times  has  been  much  used  in  photog- 
raphy, is  a  solution  of  guncotton  or  nitro- 
cellulose in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
In  1885  Count  Hilary  de  Chardonnet  made 
improvements  in  this  last  process,  and 
produced  successfully  the  first  real  arti- 
ficial silk  threads  on  a  commercial  scale. 

He  also  used  a  thick  collodion  solution, 
but  instead  of  drazving  it  out  he  pressed 
it  out  through  fine  holes  by  using  very 
great  pressure.  As  fast  as  the  gummy 
thread  exuded  it  was  picked  up,  carried 
along  into  a  drying  room  where  the  al- 
cohol and  ether  could  escape  (to  be  con- 
densed later  and  used  over  again),  and 
then  the  solid  fiber  was  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  some  suitable  reducing  agent,  such 
as  ammonium  or  sodium  sulphydrate, 
which  converts  the  inflammable  guncotton 
into  its  original  condition  of  cellulose. 
These  resulting  threads,  being  smooth  and 
uniform  when  properly  made,  have  very 
great  luster.  Indeed,  they  are  often  far 
more  brilliant  than  the  very  best  and  finest 
natural  silk,  and  can  be  dyed  and  woven 
into  beautiful  fabrics. 

This  discovery  of  Chardonnet's  was  at 
once  utilized,  and  large  and  flourishing 
factories   of    Chardonnet    silk    sprang   up 


all  over  Europe.  The  first  large  factory, 
which  is  still  doing  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, was  at  Besan<;on,  in  France,  and  later 
a  large  factory  was  established  at  Frank- 
fort,  Germany. 

The  success  of  this  process  aroused  the 
interest  of  other  chemists,  and  before  long 
several  rival  processes  came  into  existence, 
also  based  on  the  use  of  a  viscous  solution 
of  a  cellulose  compound.  One  company 
making  the  so-called  Pauly  silk  utilized 
the  solvent  action  of  an  ammoniacal  copper 
solution  upon  cellulose  for  their  starting 
point.  The  Farbenfabriken  von  Elberfeld, 
famous  manufacturers  of  dyestuffs,  took 
up  the  maiuifacture  of  silk  from  a  solu- 
tion of  a  compound  of  cellulose  in  acetic 
acid;  and  the  Elberfeld  silk,  or,  as  it  is 
widely  known  in  Germany,  Glanzstofif, 
is  every  year  becoming  a  more  and  more 
important  factor  in  the  silk  business. 

A  still  different  process  which  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  the  United  States 
depends  upon  the  curious  substance  called 
Viscose,  a  thick,  sticky  solution  of  cel- 
lulose made  by  first  treating  \vDod  pulp, 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  with  strong 
caustic  soda  and  then  dissolving  the  re- 
sulting product  in  carbon  disulphide. 

This  Viscose  was  first  introduced  for 
many  different  purposes.  The  solvent, 
carbon  disulphide,  is  very  volatile,  and 
flies  off  readily,  leaving  the  cellulose  be- 
hind in  the  form  of  a  stiff  jelly  which,  on 
drving,  becomes  solid  and  strong.  So 
Viscose  was  used  for  waterproofing 
paper,  etc.,  for  making  solid  articles  like 
piano  keys  and  billiard  balls,  and  even  for 
making  opaque  patterns  in  calico  printing. 
But  its  most  valuable  application  is  for 
artificial  silk.  It  is  pressed  out  through 
fine  holes,  and  the  thread  resulting  quickly 
solidifies  as  the  solvent  evaporates,  and 
can  be  dried  carefully  and  worked  up  on 
reels  or  bobbins,  to  be  dyed  later. 

The  artificial  silk,  as  a  rule,  is  a  little 
stiffer  than  natural  silk,  but  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  luster.  It  cannot  be  spun 
in  as  fine  threads  as  fine  natural  silk,  but 
on  the    other   hand   can   be   produced    in 
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thick,  smooth  threads  which,  stained  as  a 
rule  black  or  dark  colors,  quite  replace 
horsehair  for  furniture  coverings,  etc. 
Similar  products  are  made,  too,  by  coating 
cotton  with  a  layer  of  artificial  silk. 

Another  curious  use  of  this  artificial  silk 
process  is  when  threads  still  thicker  are 
made  quite  stiff  and  used  for  plumes  and 
aigrettes.  They  can  be  dyed  any  color, 
have  excellent  luster,  and  are  extremely 
useful  for  millinery. 

One  great  drawback  is  common  to  all 
these  different  varieties  of  artificial  silk. 
They  are  quite  strong,  although  not  par- 
ticularly elastic  when  dry,  but  when  wet 
lose  their  strength  very  markedly.  Indeed, 
at  one  time  it  was  found  extremely  trouble- 
some to  dye  them,  as  the  silk  skein  dyers, 
accustomed  to  work  and  wring  and  stretch 
their  silk  with  impunity  in  and  out  of  the 
hot  dye  baths,  would  try  the  same  treat- 
ment with  this  new  product,  and  in  con- 
sequence ruin  every  skein.  When  thor- 
oughly wet  through  in  a  hot  bath  the 
thread  will  soften  until  a  skein  may  hard- 
ly bear  its  own  weight.  Accordingly,  the 
dyeing  is  always  done  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  generally  at  a  lukewarm  or  only 
moderately  high  temperature.  The  skeins 
should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  dye  bath,  and  when  taken  out  to 
wring  should  be  rinsed  slightly  to  get  rid 
of  extra  color,  acid,  etc.,  and  then  roughly 
dried,  not  by  twisting  on  two  sticks,  as 
is  customary  with  other  materials,  but  by 
wrapping  in  cloth  or  blotting  paper  and 
then  running  the  skeins  backward  and  for- 
ward through  the  clothes  wringer. 

Tests  for  Artificial  Silk. — All  the  vari- 
eties of  artificial  silk  now  on  the  market 
are  made  from  some  form  of  cellulose. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  take  thick  jel- 
lies made  from  gelatine  or  similar  animal 
compounds  and  make  threads  from  them, 
coagulating  them  later  by  treatment  with 
formaldehyde  or  similar  chemicals. 

These  experiments  have,  however,  not 
as  yet  proved  successful.  Accordingly,  the 
simplest  test  that  will  distinguish  between 
a  vegetable  and  an  animal  fiber  will  show 
whether  a  brilliant  fiber  or  piece  of  goods 


contains  natural  silk  or  not.  The  sim- 
plest of  the  tests  is,  of  course,  to  burn  a 
httle  with  a  match  or  at  a  flame  and  see 
if  you  can  distinguish  the  characteristic 
"burnt  feather  smell"  of  charring  animal 
tissues.  The  chemist  would  probably 
make  the  same  test  more  accurately  by 
heating  a  wad  of  the  material  in  the 
bottom  of  a  small  test  tube  and  noticing 
whether  ammonia  was  being  evolved,  and 
whether  the  distillate  was  alkaline  in  re- 
action. The  ammonia  and  alkali  resulting 
from  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  a 
good  indication  of  animal  matter. 

To  distinguish  between  mercerized  cot- 
ton and  artificial  silk,  it  is  generally 
enough  to  soak  the  samples  for  a  short 
time,  say  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  boiling 
water  and  test  their  strength.  Mercerized 
cotton  properly  made  would  be  just  as 
strong  afterward  as  before,  while  the 
artificial  silk  would  be  soft  and  weak,  if 
it  would  not,  indeed,  break  down  complete- 
ly. Besides  this  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  mercerized  cotton,  in  spite  of  its 
luster,  is  made  up  of  threads  tightly  spun 
together  from  a  large  number  of  short 
fibers,  none  of  which  are  over  two  inches 
or  so  in  length,  while  the  artificial  silks 
are  made  up  like  natural  silk,  of  long,  con- 
tinuous fibers  twisted  together  to  form  the 
yam. 

Dyeing  of  Artificial  Silk. — In  general 
these  artificial  silks  are  dyed  much  like 
cotton  or  mercerized  cotton,  with  the  Salt, 
Sulphur  and  Basic  colors,  according  to  the 
shades  desired  and  the  degree  of  fastness 
to  light  and  washing  needed.  As  before 
remarked,  it  is  necessary  to  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
fiber  when  wet  and  hot  and  to  avoid  strain- 
ing or  stretching  it  while  in  that  condition. 

The  Chardonnet  silk  has  a  special  affin- 
ity for  the  Basic  Colors,  and  unless 
speciallv  fast  shades  are  required  are  often 
dyed  with  them  without  any  previous 
mordanting  in  a  bath  acidified  with  acetic 
acid. 

This  silk  does  not  attract  the  Salt  or  the 
Sulphur  colors  as  readily  as  the  Elberfeld 
(Glanzstoff)  or  the  Viscose  silks,  but  can 
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be  dyed  very  well  with  them  if  an  extra 
amount  of  dyestufif  is  used  to  bring  up  the 
shade. 

On  the  other  hand,  Glanzstoff  and  Vis- 
cose silk,  without  mordanting,  can  only 
be  dyed  light  shades  with  the  Basic  Colors, 
but  can  be  easily  dyed  with  the  Salt  Colors 
(Diamine,  Dianil,  Janus,  Benzo,  etc.)  and 
the  Sulphur  Colors. 

The  artificial  silk,  after  dyeing,  should  be 
finished  much  like  natural  silk,  by  rinsing 
and  then  passing  through  a  bath  containing 
some  olive  oil,  emulsified  in  a  weak  bath  of 
soda  ash.  This  increases  the  luster.  They 
should  also  be  dried  at  a  fairly  low  tem- 
perature and  while  drying  kept  stretched 
out  by  hanging  a  wooden  or  glass  rod  in 
the  loop  of  the  hanging  skein,  or  some 
similar  device,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
strain  great  enough  to  pull  apart  the  weak- 
ened fiber. 

In  conclusion,  when  carefully  made  and 
dyed  these  artificial  silks  furnish  beautiful, 
brilliant,  lustrous  fibers,  which  can  be  used 
to  great  effect  in  many  kinds  of  handi- 
craft work.  They  can  easily  be  procured 
with  more  luster  than  the  very  best  natural 
silk,  but  even  when  dry  are  deficient  in 
elasticitv,  and  to  some  extent  in  strength, 


and  when  wet  are  very  fragile.  The  price 
is  kept  at  a  rather  high  figure,  as  a  rule 
from  25  to  50  cents  a  pound  less  than  that 
of  good  natural  silk.  But  every  year  the 
production  is  increasing,  new  factories  are 
springing  up  in  every  country,  and  as 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  production  except- 
ing the  demand,  it  is  probable  that  in  a 
year  or  two,  thanks  to  competition,  the 
price  will  be  dropped  very  considerably 
and  the  whole  silk  business  will  be  revolu- 
tionized. At  present  it  is  estimated  that 
the  production  of  the  artificial  silk  is  not 
far  from  one-fifth  that  of  natural  silk,  and 
this  fraction  is  getting  larger  every 
month. 

Indeed,  the  rise  of  this  particular  in- 
dustry may  fairly  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  most  useful  and  most 
valuable  inventions  of  the  manufacturing 
chemist  during  the  last  quarter  century. 

In  preparing  this  series  of  articles 
limited  space  has  made  it  impossible  to 
go  more  into  practical  details  than  I 
have  done,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  inquiries  as  to  methods  of  working 
which  may  be  addressed  to  me  in  the  form 
of  a  personal  letter  sent  in  care  of  The 
Cr-^ftsman. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  SUGGESTION 


A  letter  recently  addressed  to  The 
Cr.\ftsman  by  a  California  architect 
asks  that  we  go  more  fully  mto  detail  con- 
cerning the  secret  of  the  wonderful  color 
combinations  used  by  the  Orientals  and  by 
primitive  peoples, — a  topic  that  was  treat- 
ed in  a  general  way  in  this  magazine  for 
November,  1908. 

While  we  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to 
accommodate  our  readers  with  more  de- 
tailed information  upon  any  given  subject, 
we  consider  that  the  most  valuable  service 
that  this  magazine  can  render  is  to  suggest 
topics  which  would  lead  to  personal  re- 
search and  to  continued  experiment,  in 
order  that  fresh  results  may  be  gained 
through  personal  experience  rather  than 
through  the  acceptance  and  application  of 
cut-and-dried  formulje.  An  article  such 
as  the  one  we  mention  could  at  best  be 
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only  inspirational  and  the  most  valuable 
service  it  can  render  is  to  suggest  to  such 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  interested  in 
testing  new  color  combinations  a  method 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages  and  which 
produces  the  most  beautiful  results  that  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  color.  We  might 
give  endless  stereotypjed  combinations,  but 
we  will  answer  for  it  that  these  would 
never  give  half  the  value  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  color  that  would  be  obtained  by 
a  series  of  personal  experiments  based  up- 
on the  suggestions  made  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to.  We  have  found  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  gain  real  knowledge,  and 
that  is  to  act  upon  a  suggestion  which  con- 
tains perhaps  only  the  germ  of  an  idea,  and 
to  develop  it  until  we  reach  the  desired 
result  through  our  own  effort,  and  so  make 
it  a  real  discovery. 


AN  EFFORT  TO  COORDINATE  AMERICAN  ART 


ONE  of  the  best  evidences  we  could 
have  of  the  scope  and  variety  of 
President  Roosevelt's  interest  and 
activities  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  political  turmoil  and  dis- 
sension which  have  disturbed  the  closing 
weeks  of  his  administration,  he  has  found 
time  to  take  a  step  which  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  epoch-making  reforms  set 
in  motion  during  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years ;  for  he  has  made  the  first  move  to- 
ward coordinating  and  nationalizing  the 
sporadic  expressions  of  art  which  seem 
to  bear  the  individual  stamp  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  express  the  spirit  of 
American  life. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  the  President  has 
requested  the  Institute  to  designate  the 
names  of  thirty  men,  representing  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  are  fitted  to 
serve  as  a  Council  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
council,  as  planned,  will  consist  of  archi- 
tects, painters,  sculptors,  landscape  archi- 
tects and  cultivated  laymen,  and  its  duty 
will  be  to  advise  upon  the  character  and 
design  of  all  public  works  of  architecture, 
paintings,  sculpture,  parks,  bridges,  monu- 
ments and  all  other  works  of  which  the 
art  of  design  forms  an  integral  part.  The 
executive  head  of  the  proposed  council 
will  be  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet 
will  be  directed  to  refer  to  the  council, 
for  its  expert  advice,  all  matters  in  their 
charge  that  may  embrace  architecture,  the 
selection  of  sites,  landscape  work,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  the  President  also 


has  under  consideration  the  establishment 
of  a  ureau  of  Fine  Arts,  which  shall 
have  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  plans  and  designs  of  all  future  public 
works  which  come  under  the  head  of 
architecture  and  art. 

The  first  thought  that  will  naturally 
come  to  many  is  that  this  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  academic  rule  and  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  possible  to  have  both  council 
and  bureau  of  fine  arts  composed  of  in- 
fluential fossils,  whose  sole  idea  would  be 
to  continue  the  wholesale  adaptation  of 
foreign  art  and  architecture  to  the  needs 
of  this  country,  discouraging  all  fresh 
and  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  men 
who  ar'e  seeking  to  find  an  art  and  archi- 
tecture that  shall  be  honestly  expressive 
of  the  life  and  character  of  this  country 
and  this  age. 

And  vet  the  possible  danger  of  such 
academic  oppression  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  immense  benefit  that  will  prob- 
ably result  from  Government  recognition 
and  support  of  art  and  architecture.  One 
great  advantage  will  be  the  taking  of 
public  works  out  of  the  grip  of  politics 
and  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  capable  of  giving  us  buildings 
and  monuments,  parks  and  bridges  which 
will  neither  be  a  replica  of  something 
seen  abroad  nor  yet  an  addition  to  the 
horrors  which  already  have  been  inflicted 
upon  us  and  which  aiTord  such  unlimited 
amusement  to  the  foreign  traveler.  The 
existence  of  such  an  advisory  body  would 
tend  to  bring  public  works  under  some- 
what the  same  conditions  that  now  pre- 
vail in  the  Civil  Service,  for  it  would  be 
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difficult  for  a  wily  contractor  with  a  polit- 
ical "pull"  to  get  past  the  judgement  of 
thirty  experts  representing  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  all  gradations  of  opinion 
in  such  matters. 

During  the  past  decade  enormous  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  growth  of  an  art 
expression  which  is  peculiar  to  this  peo- 
ple. While  it  is  true  that  the  walls  of 
our  Academy  exhibitions  are  crowded 
with  pictures  which  might  have  quite  as 
well  been  painted  in  France,  or  Italy,  or 
Holland,  one  has  only  to  make  the  rounds 
of  the  smaller  galleries  to  see  springing 
up  everywhere  a  vigorous  school  of  land- 
scape painting  that  is  bringing  home  to  us 
the  very  spirit  of  the  beauty  of  our  own 
land  ;  to  see  portraits  that  are  vigorous  and 
candid  in  their  revelation  of  the  individual- 
ity of  American  men  and  women ;  bits  of 
genre  that  are  true  glimpses  of  the  life 
of  our  streets  and  our  prairies ;  and 
bronzes  that  are  powerful,  spirited,  loose- 
ly modeled  and  expressive  of  the  very 
essence  of  American  life. 

The  same  conditions  prevail  with  our 
architecture.  Most  of  our  public  build- 
ings follow  closely  after  foreign  models, 
seemingly  afraid  to  depart  from  the  es- 
tablished precedent,  but  all  over  the 
country  architects  are  building  dwellings 
for  the  people  that  are  as  true  an  expres- 
sion of  their  life  and  needs  as  was  ever 
Greek  or  Gothic  architecture.  Each  part 
of  the  country  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  knows  precisely  what  it  wants  in  the 
way  of  homes,  and  from  that  realization 
it  is  a  short  step  to  the  development  of  a 
domestic  architecture  which  belongs  to 
this  country  and  no  other. 

But  so  far  all  this  fresh  and  original 
expression  has  never  received  national  re- 
cognition, and  therefore  it  has  not  even 
begun  to  develop  into  a  coherent  national 
art  that  shall  have  within  itself  all  the 
widelv  differing  elements  of  north,  south, 
east  and  west  and  yet  shall  possess  an 
underlying  unity  which  marks  it  as  be- 
longing to  one  people.  For  this  develop- 
ment there  has  been  needed  precisely  the 
action  now  taken  by  the  President:    the 
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securing  of  Government  recognition  for 
art,  and  what  is  in  a  measure  Government 
control  over  the  character  of  our  great 
public  works.  This  does  not  mean  the 
smothering  of  any  individuality  that  is 
worth  while,  but  it  does  mean  the  brush- 
ing aside  of  extravagance  and  eccentricity 
and  the  preservation  of  what  is  worthy 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  permanent 
records  of  our  national  life. 

If  the  council  is  wisely  constituted,  it 
should  do  for  art  in  this  country  what 
the  Council  of  Seventy  did  for  the  art  of 
Greece.  Allowing  for  the  general  prog- 
ress of  civilization  since  then,  the  con- 
ditions then  and  now  are  not  so  unlike. 
When  the  art  of  Greece  was  developing 
into  the  form  which  ever  since  has  been 
regarded  as  the  one  perfect  model,  the 
life  of  the  nation  was  restless,  turbulent, 
energetic,  ever  seeking  for  new  things 
and  under  the  imperative  need  of  express- 
ing itself  in  every  possible  way.  The  art 
that  sprang  into  life  was  vigorous  and 
spontaneous :  even  in  its  first  crude  forms 
it  was  pure,  wholesome  and  natural,  be- 
cause that  was  the  life  of  the  people. 
They  were  not  smothered  under  the  thick 
crust  of  civilization  and  tradition.  They 
thought  clearly  and  they  created  forms 
to  express  that  thought,  instead  of  imitat- 
ing what  other  men  have  thought  and 
expressed.  Yet  because  of  this  very  fe- 
cundity, the  vigorous  art  of  the  young 
nation  needed  a  restraining  hand  to  curb 
it  into  dignified  and  coherent  expression 
of  Greek  life  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the 
wise  men  of  the  council  had  absolute 
power  to  decide  what  had  sufficient  merit 
to  live  and  help  to  form  the  art  of  the 
nation.  The  decision  was  final,  and  when 
a  form  of  art  or  architecture  was  adopted, 
it  was  never  superseded  unless  something 
came  up  that  was  conceded  by  all  to  be 
better  from  all  points  of  view. 

With  our  restless  desire  for  novelty 
and  the  swarming  expressions  that  come 
to  us  through  our  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done  in  art,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  some  influence  to  curb  and  coordinate 
our  own   growing-  art   until   it   shall  find 
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itself  and  realize  that  all  its  varying 
forms  are  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole. 
This  will  be  done  when  it  becomes  the 
art  of  all  the  people ;  when  the  man  in 
the  street  shall  know  good  architecture 
from  bad,  a  vigorous  statue  from  one  that 
is  commonplace  and  a  beautiful  park  from 
one  where  the  laws  of  grouping  and  per- 
spective are  all  violated.  The  only  way 
to  educate  public  taste  is  to  give  it  the 
right  kind  of  food  to  feed  upon.  There 
is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  where  the  com- 
mon people  do  not  know  more  about  art, 
architecture  and  music  than  we  do,  and 
there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  where 
such  matters  are  not  regarded  as  worthy 
to  receive  Government  encouragement, 
supervision  and  control.  If  this  closing 
act  of  President  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion develops  along  the  right  lines,  it  will 
equal  in  importance  all  that  has  been  done 
during  his  term  in  office  for  the  extension 
of  agriculture,  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  the  development  of 
our  inland  waterways. 

NOTES 


T 


»HE  Easiest  Way"  is  the  name  of 
Eugene  Walter's  play,  and  a  very 
rough,  turbulent,  agonizing  road 
to  travel  this  easiest  way  seemed 
as  acted  by  Frances  Starr  and  her  little 
company  of  most  extraordinarily  clever 
players.  One  wonders  just  how  much 
satire  the  playwright  had  in  mind  when 
he  called  "the  easiest  way"  a  pathway 
where  a  woman's  soul  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity, her  heart  the  inspiration  for  sterling 
masculine  wit,  her  tenderness,  which  may 
have  sprung  from  the  hidden  fires  of  ma- 
ternity, just  a  matter  of  barter ;  a  primrose 
path  "for  the  young  and  beautiful,  for 
which  is  relinquished  every  right  and  title 
to  the  "legitimate  joys  of  life,"  such  as 
respect  of  man,  honor  of  the  world,  and 
the  great  endless  joy  and  sorrow  of 
motherhood.  The  stern  moralist  feels  that 
it  is  none  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  such 
a  life  as  that  portrayed  in  "The  Easiest 
Way."     "Exactly,"  says  he  or  she,  "why 


do  girls  sell  their  souls  and  give  up  all 
that  is  worth  while  for  a  few  years  of  this 
gilded    wickedness?     They    must    prefer 
darkness  to  light  because  their  ways  are 
evil."    And  this  fine  thread  of  morality  is 
usually*  spun    by    the   gentleman    who    is 
strewing  roses  on  the  easiest  way,  or  who 
would  like  to,  or  by  the  woman  whose  life 
is  more  often  than  not  self-centered,  self- 
ish,  egotistical,  and  perhaps  sensual,  but 
protected.     The  insincere,  the  unthinking 
self-satisfied  among  men  and  women  will 
find  in  Laura  Murdoch,  a  girl  caring  only 
for  the  ephemeral  .gayety  of  Broadway,  a 
girl   with   no  moral   fiber  in  her.     "Why 
a  girl  who  would  even  lie."     And  this,  I 
am   told,   "no   decent   man   can    forgive." 
And  the  men  in  the  play  felt  just  in  this 
same  grand  way  about  it,  too.    They  could 
not  forgive  it.     They  could  be  forgiving 
about   the    phases   of   Laura's   life   which 
were  not  unlike  their  own,  except  that  she 
had  tried  to  avoid  evil,  and  had  only  ac- 
cepted it  under  what  to  her,  at  least,  seem- 
ed pressure,  and  they  were  both  "big"  and 
"fine"  enough  not  to  utterly  condemn  her. 
Not  that  it  is  pretty  to  lie  ;  it's  the  monu- 
mental vice  and  productive  of  all  manner 
of  evil.     It  complicates   life   unspeakably 
and  is  unwholesome  just  in  the  same  way 
that   disease    is,    or   any   unreal,   unliving 
thing,  but  Laura  was  not  a  philosopher, 
just  a  pretty,  emotional,  ungoverned,  ig- 
norant, undisciplined  woman  who  first  lied 
because  she  could  not  make  herself  write 
to  her  lover  that  she  no  longer  loved  him 
when  her  heart  was  breaking  with  love, 
and  when  she  could  not  tell  him  that  lov- 
ing  him   thus   she   was   going   down   the 
easiest  wav  because  she  was  hungry  and 
cold   and   very  weak,   and  later   she   lied 
to  the  lover  himself  the  very  moment  he 
came  to  take  her  away  and  marry  her,  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  of  losing  love.     She 
wanted  to  marrv  him  and  to  go  away  and 
be  happv,  to  lead  this  other  sort  of  life 
which    seemed   very   beautiful   to  her.     I 
think  she  was  even  so  brazen  that  she  had 
thought  about  children,  and  so  again  she 
lied,  "and  told  her  lover  that  she  was  quite 
worthy  of  him.     But  she  was  found  out, 
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just,  of  course,  as  she  should  have  been, 
and  the  men  reproved  her  very  forcibly 
and  they  were  very  complacent  to  each 
other  about  her  iniquity  and  both  were 
evidently  quite  determined  to  teach  her  a 
lesson,  but  somehow  to  the  writer  (not 
to  the  audience — the  applause  was  loud 
there — but  to  the  mere  writer)  the  men 
seemed  rather  puny  and  pitiful  in  their 
little  mutual  egotistical  triumph.  Of 
course,  they  were  quite  right ;  she  should 
not  have  lied,  and  it  was  just  to  teach 
her  a  lesson  ;  it  was  well  to  show  her.  and 
all  the  women  in  the  audience,  the  specter 
of  love's  face  sneering  and  cruel  because  it 
had  seen  that  dreadful  thing — a  lie.  And 
it  happens,  right  in  real  life,  that  some  love 
does  just  so  quickly  vanish  where  vanity 
is  touched.  There  is  a  kind  of  masculine 
love,  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  world,  which 
feels  that  its  reward  should  be  a  martyr's 
crown  on  the  foreheail  of  the  loved  one. 
It  isn't  giving  any  extraordinary  ec|uiva- 
lent  for  the  crown.  The  point  of  view  is 
usually  the  same  as  that  of  John  Madison. 
"I  gave  you  my  love."  he  remarks  to 
Laura,  "and  you  lied  to  me."  And  this  is 
all  true,  but  she  too  gave  him  her  love  and 
all  but  starved  in  her  poor  little  garret  in 
her  efifort  to  deserve  his,  but  somehow  she 
did  not  succeed.  She  tried  very  hard  to 
get  the  work  she  knew  how  to  do  and 
failed  everywhere.  But  "couldn't  she 
go  into  a  shop?''  This  I  have  heard 
frequently  asked  in  the  lobby.  "There  is 
always  honest  work."  Of  this  I  am  not 
so  sure.  There  is  not  always  work  to  be 
found,  even  at  the  lowest  salaries,  at  shops 
or  factories.  Girls  have  been  known  to 
walk  until  they  fainted  in  New  York  City 
to  get  a  position  where  they  could  work 
ten  hours  a  day  for  three  dollars  a 
week.  And  pretty  as  Laura  was,  work  of 
this  sort  would  have  been  very  promptly 
made  impossible  for  her.  And  where  out 
of  her  training  and  experience  was  she  to 
get  the  courage  to  face  this  sort  of  work, 
even  if  she  could  have  had  it?  "There  is 
always  housework."  But  not  always  the 
opportunity  for  an  utterly  untrained,  very 
pretty  and  not  very  strong  young  woman 
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to  obtain  it.  So  that  in  the  case  of  an 
ignorant  girl,  without  training  or  knowl- 
edge, it  is  sometimes  borne  in  upon  one 
that  "the  easiest  way"  at  times  has  a  way 
of  seeming  to  be  the  only  way,  except  that 
other  way  of  going  quite  out  of  things, 
and  that  to  some  natures  is  very  hard 
indeed,  for  it  takes  a  certain  desperate 
physical  courage.  Laura's  type  of  girl  has 
no  physical  courage ;  she  is  afraid  of  life 
and  equally  afraid  of  death.  Life  has 
taught  her  little  more  than  fear,  fear  of 
the  men  she  knew,  fear  of  facing  life  with- 
out them.  And  yet  when  John  Madison 
had  first  met  her  in  the  West,  where  she 
was  playing  a  small  part  in  the  Denver 
stock  company,  she  was  apparently  willing 
to  face  poverty  and  to  marry  him,  just  as 
other  girls  have  the  courage  to  marry  pov- 
erty, though  she  might  have  failed  in  find- 
ing happiness  with  poverty,  as  so  many 
other  girls  have  failed. 

But  it  was  decided  that  her  happiness 
should  be  deferred  for  a  few  years  and 
that  she  should  go  back  to  New  York  and 
earn  her  living  and  wait.  This,  too,  she 
wanted  to  do,  and  never  dreamed  of  fail- 
ing, because  she  loved  John  and  wanted  to 
be  very  good  and  very  happy  with  him. 
But  of  her  kind  of  work  there  was  none; 
she  was  not  a  clever  actress  and  the 
season  was  a  very  hard  one.  and  all  she 
found  were  months  and  months  of  cold 
and  hunger,  always  in  the  background  the 
rich  man  (the  one  who  later  on  is  so  sensi- 
tive and  nervous  about  the  lie)  wanting  to 
show  her  the  path  which  led  down  the 
easiest  way.  And  so  eventually,  not  being 
a  martyr  or  very  well  disciplined  or  very 
courageous,  just  wretched  and  miserable 
and  confused,  the  rich  man  won.  "But 
John  himself  felt  about  it  when  he  finally 
going  to  marry  her.  She  should  have 
borne  anything."  And  this  is  just  what 
John  himself  felt  about  it  when  he  finally 
heard  the  truth.  He  would  have  made 
her  his  wife,  said  he  to  the  audience,  and 
yet  he  could  not  find  the  pricks  of  a  soli- 
tary thorn  on  her  little  white  forehead, 
which  should  have  been  furrowed  and 
wounded    for  his  sake.     But  thorns  hurt 
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Laura,  just  as  they  have  been  known  to 
the  girls  of  the  smart  set  who  marry 
hideous  old  roues  to  avoid  the  martyr's 
crown,  and  who,  too,  lie  to  their  husbands 
and  friends  and  to  the  world  in  order  to 
wear  a  tiara  instead  of  the  thorns.  And 
as  the  curtain  drops  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  prophecy  of  her  former  friends, 
that  she  will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  will  in 
a  very  moderate  lapse  of  time  be  justified. 
Miss  Frances  Starr  as  Laura  proved 
herself  an  emotional  actress  of  extraordi- 
nary ability;  she  had  that  quality  of  ap- 
peal which  reached  over  the  footlights. 
Whether  intentionally  or  not,  she  gave  one 
the  impression  throughout  the  play  that  if 
Fate  had  not  so  decreed  it  Laura  might 
have  been  a  very  happy,  winning  woman, 
a  part  of  a  very  worth-while  home.  Some 
unusually  clever  acting  was  done  by  Miss 
Laura  Nelson  Hall,  who  played  the  part 
of  Elfie,  the  friend,  a  part  with  some 
humor,  some  satire,  good-nature,  the  type 
of  woman  who  accepts  life,  even  her  phase 
of  it,  good-humoredly,  with  common  sense 
and  with  some  kindness,  Miss  Hall's 
work  was  convincing  to  the  last  degree, 
she  was  very  pretty,  over-dressed,  inten- 
tionally so,  and  very  human.  The  other 
members  of  the  cast,  Annie,  the  colored 
maid,  Brockton,  the  rich  man,  and  Jim 
Weston,  the  reformed  manager,  were  all 
exceptionally  well  presented.  Perhaps  the 
least  successful  acting  was  that  of  Edward 
Robbins,  who  did  the  part  of  John  Madi- 
son, but  then  that  part  was  somewhat  sen- 
timental, a  little  self-righteous,  and  on  the 
whole  with  less  honest  appeal. 

RICHARD  Strauss'  much  discussed 
opera  of  "Salome"  had  its  second 
New  York  presentation  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  on  January  twenty-eighth. 
It  was  given  in  French,  the  language  in 
which  Oscar  Wilde's  text  was  originally 
written.  The  first  performance  at  the 
Metropolitan,  season  before  last,  was  in 
German,  the  language  to  which  the  com- 
poser adapted  his  music.  The  impression 
received  from  a  first  hearing  of  this 
strange  music  is  of  a  journey  into  a  new 


and  unimagined  country,  a  land  of  rude 
towering  rocks  and  crags,  of  vistas  of 
tropical  color  and  mysterious  perspectives 
leading  to  an  undeterminable  horizon.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  at  once  "I  like  it"  or  "I 
don"t  like  it."  It  is  too  strange,  even  to 
one  familar  with  Strauss'  symphonic  style. 
A  second  hearing  certainly  strengthens 
the  conviction  that  it  is  a  style  "better 
adapted  to  the  operatic  form  than  the 
symphonic.  Strauss'  music  has  been  de- 
fined as  cerebral  rather  than  sensuous, 
and  repeated  hearing  also  confirms  the 
exactness  of  this  classification  even  in  the 
case  of  such  a  motive  as  that  of  "Salome." 
But  harsh  and  discordant  it  cannot  be 
called,  for  the  antagonistic  elements  are 
blended  together  into  an  effect  that  in- 
stead of  jarring  upon  the  ear  presents  a 
magnificent  and  complex,  if  bewildering, 
pageant  of  colors. 

So  much  of  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ty is  involved  in  the  production  oi 
"Salome,"  and  the  results  in  both  cases 
were  so  extraordinary  that  one  almost 
hesitates  to  discuss  the  elements  that  fell 
short  in  each.  The  single  performance 
given  at  the  Metropolitan — conducted  by 
Hertz,  who  had  studied  the  score  with 
the  composer —  was  the  most  thoroughly 
prepared  and  rehearsed  of  any  given  at 
that  house,  not  excepting  "Parsifal,"  and 
its  effect  was  overwhelming.  Campanini's 
interpretation  lacks  the  barbaric  splendor 
of  Hertz'.  Also  at  certain  points  the 
peculiar  tone  color  was  less  successfully 
expressed  than  in  that  stupendous  Metro- 
politan performance,  yet  this  Manhattan 
"Salome"  is  a  wonderful  performance, 
another  demonstration  of  the  extraordi- 
nary musical  cosmopolitanism  of  this 
broad-minded  Italian  conductor. 

Mary  Garden's  Salome,  like  her  other 
interpretations,  is  wrought  out  of  her  ar- 
tistic intelligence,  in  the  realm  of  the  idea 
rather  than  that  of  literal  realism — al- 
though it  has  its  realistic  moments.  She 
is  the  child  Salome,  feline,  Oriental  (an 
effect  denied  by  nature  to  Olive  Frem- 
stad  of  the  luscious  tones).  It  is  a  frank 
delineation  of  a  frank  subject  which  un- 
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deniably  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  yet  it  is  as 
art  we  are  concerned  with  it.  Mary  Garden 
does  some  wonderful  things  in  "Salome," 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  being 
her  projection  across  the  footlights  of  the 
growth  of  the  idea  in  Salome's  mind  as 
she  sits  brooding  upon  the  stone  seat. 
She  conveys  somehow  the  actual  moment. 
The  episode  of  the  head  itself  she  con- 
trives to  make  as  little  unpleasant  as  pos- 
sible, holding  it  high  in  a  deep  dish  as 
she  addresses  it,  so  that  it  appears  as  little 
more  than  the  suggestion  of  a  head.  She 
gives  more  the  effect  of  the  unimagi- 
native cruelty  of  a  thwarted  child 
than  of  the  kind  of  person  Salome  is  us- 
ually conceived  to  be.  If  one  can  regard 
the  story  as  representing  the  psychology 
of  a  primitively  unimaginative  people, 
whose  very  civilization  was  barbaric,  it 
leaves  one  more  free  to  enjoy  the  art 
quality  of  the  work.  Mary  Garden's 
vocal  shortcomings,  while  more  of  a  dis- 
advantage in  Salome  than  in  Mclisande, 
are  nevertheless  largely  lost  sight  of  in  a 
score  so  orchestral.  Dufranne  gave  a 
French  conception  of  the  prophet  utterly 
remote  from  the  rough,  violently  virtuous 
creature  of  Van  Rooy's  impersonation. 
Dufranne's  Jolianan  is  rather  a  holy  man 
shocked  by  the  passion  of  Salome,  with 
even  a  suggestion  of  fearing  her  spell. 
It  was  an  interesting  impersonation,  vo- 
cally beautiful,  incomparably  superior  in 
every  respect  to  Van  Rooy's.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  Dalmores"  excellent 
Herod  to  say  that  it  falls  short  of  the 
wonderful  pathological  study  presented 
by  Burrian  in  that  character,  for  the 
Dresden  singer's  Herod  was  a  great  dra- 
matic creation ;  but  Dalmores'  Herod  was 
beautifully  sung  and  intelligently  con- 
ceived. The  Manhattan  stage  setting  is 
inharmonious  in  color,  but  sufficiently 
authentic  in  effect. 

AS  a  recent  article  upon  the  Guild  of 
Handicraft  at  Chipping  Campden  by 
Professor  Batchelder  in  the  November, 
1908,  issue  of  The  Craftsman  may  have 
given  the   impression  that  the  Guild  has 


ceased  work  or  been  dissolved,  I  am  glad 
to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  by  the 
Editor  of  saying  that  the  Guild  continues, 
as  heretofore,  to  execute  work  in  its  va- 
rious shops  at  Chipping  Campden,  and 
that  furthermore  there  have  been  changes 
of  an  economic  and  constructive  nature 
which  may  have  considerable  future  sig- 
nificance. 

There  is  an  admirable  phrase  used  in 
America,  after  periods  of  commercial 
panic:  "We  set  the  table  afresh."  In  this 
setting  afresh  of  the  table  we  do  not  so 
much  consider  whether  this  or  that  under- 
taking has  or  has  not  been  a  business  suc- 
cess, whether  money  has  been  dropped 
here  or  stock  made  there — we  consider  tlie 
continuity  of  the  working  idea,  and  in  the 
setting  afresh  of  the  table  a  new  combina- 
tion is  made,  by  which  the  working  idea 
continues  in  some  shape  or  form. 

The  table  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft 
at  Chipping  Campden  has  been  twice  set 
afresh,  once  in  the  year  1898,  when  ten 
years  after  its  foundation  it  was  converted 
out  of  a  private  business  into  a  joint  stock 
company,  and  once  again  in  the  year  1907, 
when  it  was  converted  into  a  group  of 
private  businesses  working  under  certain 
common  rules.  Under  each  of  these  con- 
ditions certain  principles  were  observed  by 
its  members — principles  of  craftsmanship, 
of  standard,  of  cooperation,  and  after  a 
certain  period  of  trial  and  experience, 
when  it  was  found  desirable  to  modify  the 
form  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  princi- 
ples, the  form  was  duly  modified. 

Through  the  interest  of  an  American 
gentleman,  a  Philadelphia  citizen,  who  has 
had  sufficient  keen  insight  into  the  future 
to  see  the  trend  of  modern  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  whither  it  is  leading  us, 
the  Guild  of  Handicraft  has  now  come 
into  possession  of  a  landed  estate  at  Chip- 
ping Campden,  which  is  about  to  be 
broken  up  into  small  holdings  for  its 
members.  With  this  estate  the  work- 
shops, plant,  properties,  drawings,  models, 
and  generally  the  accumulated  assets  of 
twentv-one  years,  have  been  pooled  and 
the  whole  vested    in  a  body  of  trustees 
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whose  appointment  in  the  future  will  rest 
with  the  members  of  the  Guild. 

Coincidently  with  this  a  considerable 
educational  development  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  three  years  at  Chipping  Camp- 
den  ;  Government  recognition  for  the  edu- 
cational side  of  the  work  has  been  se- 
cured, and  the  specific  teaching  in  crafts- 
manship which  has  always  been  a  drain 
and  a  handicap  upon  the  business  in  pre- 
vious years  has  been  put  upon  an  inde- 
pendent basis. 

C.  R.   ASHBEE. 

MR.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  has  a  rare 
gift  of  painting  places  in  which  you 
would  like  to  live,  or  where  at  the  very 
least  you  would  like  to  spend  weeks  rest- 
ing or  playing.     He  gives  you  a  Venice 
that  is   at  once  cozy  and  loverlike,  such 
silent    colorful    nooks    wherein    gondolas 
nestle;    such    isolated    tables    spread    for 
lovers'  luncheons  under  kindly  shadow  or 
a  cup  of  tea  for  you  in  a  most  confiden- 
tial   corner    of    a    most    picturesque    inn. 
There  is  a  "Late  Afternoon — Dordrecht," 
where  you  would  love  to  stand  and  watch 
the  sun  drop  suddenly  back  of  the  horizon, 
and  then  under  the   linden  trees   wander 
slowly  home  to  a  wonderful  Dutch  supper 
served   in  a  garden   with   blue  gateways, 
where    on    the    sides    the    thatched    roofs 
reach    down    a    kindly    shelter    for    you. 
Such  color  as  well  as  romance !  The  beau- 
tiful faded  old  red  of  old  Europe,  that  is 
the  most  often  repeated  note.     It  comes  in 
patches  of  tiled  roofs  or  in  the  old  brick 
pavements,  or  in  a  bunch  of  flowers  back 
of    a   garden   wall.      And   how   blue   and 
limpid  the  water.     Almost  too  limpid,  one 
fears,  for  with  all  the  charm  of  color  and 
picturesqueness  which  Mr.  Smith  seems  to 
have  gained  for  this  later  work  (and  also 
the  much  greater  freedom  of  brush  work), 
at  times  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  fluent 
water    color    medium    leaking    over    the 
surface    rather   than   doing   its    legitimate 
work.     The   paint    seems    too    fluent,    too 
uncontrolled.     In    some   of   the   Venetian 
scenes  it  seems  to  have  trickled  out  of  the 
right  places  even.     But  there  is  so  much 


beauty,  and  an  ever  increasing  beauty,  in 
Hopkinson  Smith's  work,  and  who,  indeed, 
is  the  mere  layman  to  carj>  at  what  so  few 
among  us  are  achieving? 

WHENEVER  it   is  possible,  the  one 
man  exhibit  is  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  display  the  handiwork  of  any  artist, 
whether  it   is   a   question   of   painting   or 
sculpture  or  photography  or  handicrafts. 
This   fact  comes  back   to  one   repeatedly 
whenever  the  opportunity  arrives  to  con- 
trast the  impression  of  a  collection  of  un- 
related artistic  expression  with  a  display 
of    individual    effort.     Renewed    evidence 
was  given  in  the  very  interesting  and  com- 
plete exhibit  of  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn's 
photographs   at   the    little   gallery   of    the 
Photo-Secession  the  latter  part  of  January. 
This  was  the  first  exhibit  of  Mr.  Coburn's 
photographs  alone  which   the  writer   has 
ever  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  and 
the    impression    of    individuality,    unusual 
achievement  and  a  very  definite  attainment 
along  unique  lines  was  instantaneous.     A 
rare    understanding    of    composition    was 
there,   deft,   nicely   balanced ;   a   sense   of 
color  not  only  in  the  country  scenes  but 
in  the  London  streets,  whether  sunlit  or 
veiled  in  fog.    There  was  also  a  very  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  lines  and  their  rela- 
tion, and  above  all  an  extraordinary  im- 
pression of  air  and  light,  to  gain  which  is 
the    great    effort    of    each    great    painter. 
After  all,  today,  it  is  not  the  medium  one 
considers  so  much,  but  the  gift  one  is  look- 
ing  for,  and  Mr.   Coburn  has  great  gift 
and  a  rare  charm  and  force  in  its  expres- 
sion.    One   always   feels   in   studying  his 
photographs  that  if   it  were  not  photog- 
raphy with  him  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
music   or   poetry.      Among   some   of    the 
most    interesting    portraits    shown    were 
singularly    significant    likenesses    of    Taft 
and   Roosevelt,  of   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Oliver 
Herford,  most  characteristic  of  Mr.  Her- 
ford    and    especially    lovely    of    his    very 
pretty  wife,  several  unusual  presentations 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  picturesque 
likenesses   of   George   Moore   and   W.    B. 
Yeats. 
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ANOTHER  recent  exhibit  at  the  Photo- 
Secession  was  a  collection  of  carica- 
tures by  Marius  De  Zayas,  clever  to  the 
last  degree,  whether  presenting  writers, 
poets,  stage  people  or  society  people  in  the 
act  of  ruling.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  caricature  of  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik, 
except  possibly  the  delicately  cruel  sketch 
of  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Nothing  could 
more  subtly  reveal  the  passionate  egotism 
of  the  successful  feminine  than  the  sketch 
of  Nazimova  as  Hedda  Gahlcr,  except  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  Four  Hundred  opera 
goers  in  their  boxes,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills, 
Mrs.  Howard  Gushing  and  Airs.  Harry 
Payne  Whitney.  Mr.  De  Zayas'  technique 
is  a  little  short  of  that  banal  word,  a 
miracle,  not  merely  in  line  or  form  but 
in  the  wide  free  sweep  of  the  brush  work, 
a  single  line  from  head  to  foot  revealing 
a  half  dozen  characteristics  over  which 
one  may  smile  or  wince.  As  a  rule,  a 
complete  sketch  is  made  up  of  just  a  few 
of  these  sweeping  brush  lines,  which  gather 
up  a  correspondingly  few  blank  spaces, 
and  what  you  see  is  a  phase  or  a  half 
dozen  phases  of  modern  fashionable  metro- 
politan life.  In  one,  vanity,  in  another, 
self-satisfaction  or  self-assertion,  and  in 
many  egotism  and  the  disdain  of  all  other 
successful  phases  of  life.  In  power  to  por- 
tray in  the  fewest  possible  "words"  con- 
ditions which  are  grown  up  through  our 
sudden  wealth  and  overwhelming  egotism, 
De  Zayas  has  a  mastery  of  satire  of  which, 
so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  esti- 
mate, there  is  no  equal  in  this  country. 

THE  latter  part  of  January  the  Mac- 
beth Galleries  exhibited  "forty  se- 
lected paintings  by  living  American  paint- 
ers." In  this  collection  the  most  notable 
achievement  was  among  the  landscape 
artists,  and  of  these  some  of  the  most 
significant  work  was  that  of  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Coman.  "Late  October,"  "After  the  Har- 
vest," and  "Quaker  Hills  and  Homes" 
were  the  landscapes  shown.  There  is 
something  quite  extraordinary  in  the 
power  Mrs.  Coman  has  to  paint  houses 
that  make  one  homesick  to  enter,  and  hill- 


tops and  fields  that  seem  laden  with  mem- 
ories of  play  days  and  old  happinesses. 
Leonard  Ochtman's  "In  the  Mountain" 
was  exhibited,  and  J.  Francis  Murphy's 
lovely  "Afternoon  in  October,"  Jerome 
Myers'  "Autumn  Bower,"  and  Bicknell's 
"Late  Afternoon,"  filled  with  a  delightful 
glowing  late  autumn  sunset,  and  two  most 
interesting  Cos  Cob  scenes  by  Elmer  Mac- 
Rae.  One  of  these  paintings  was  called 
"The  Inlet,"  and  the  other  "Snowbound." 
Both  were  sympathetically  painted  and 
"The  Inlet"  was  full  of  most  brilliant 
color  in  sky  and  ship  and  sea,  with  the 
sense  of  a  fresh  wind  blowing  across  the 
canvas.  In  the  quieter  painting,  "Snow- 
bound," the  quaint  old  village  of  Cos  Cob 
had  taken  on  that  mysterious  beauty  which 
comes  from  a  still  snow  storm,  and  ap- 
parently a  snow  storm  that  is  filtering 
through  a  faint  glow  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  sunset.  As  it  is,  the  town  is 
slowly,  quietly  vanishing  in  the  enveloping 
white  cloud.  One  feels  that  it  is  a  gentle 
early  December  snow  that  brings  the  first 
thrill  of  winter  and  that  is  nowhere  so 
wonderful  as  over  these  Connecticut  hills. 
Mr.  MacRae  has  caught  the  poetry  of  this 
bit  of  old  New  England,  with  its  stretch 
of  ocean  reaching  up  to  the  village  road 
and  the  gentle  low  hills  of  many  colors 
as  a  background.  Mr.  Macbeth  expresses 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  this  artist 
and  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  frequently 
at  his  galleries. 

DURING  January  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  held  a  number  of  exhi- 
bitions in  its  galleries.  One  was  the 
thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Western  Artists,  the  greater  part  of 
which  showing  were  landscapes,  mostly 
of  American  scenes,  and  there  were 
also  several  portraits  and  studies  and 
photographs  of  sculptures  by  Lorado 
Taft,  Nellie  V.  Walker  and  George  Julian 
Zolnay.  At  the  same  time  was  shown  a 
collection  of  drawings,  studies  and  photo- 
graphs of  mural  decorations  by  Edward 
H.  Blashfield,  comprising  most  of  his  more 
important  recent  work.     Then  there  was 
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an  exhibition  of  paintings — landscapes — 
by  William  Wendt,  and  sculpture,  mostly 
portrait-busts  and  reliefs,  with  some  stud- 
ies and  sketches,  by  Julia  Bracken  Wendt. 
In  this  group  of  exhibits  was  also  a 
showing  of  paintings  by  Albert  Sterner, 
portraits  and  studies  and  an  occasional 
landscape.  There  was  also  an  Arts  and 
Crafts  exhibition,  in  which  were  shown 
photographs  by  Elizabeth  Buehrmann, 
samplers  lent  by  Miss  Kate  'Ashton,  photo- 
graphs by  Frances  and  Mary  Allen,  and 
portrait  and  other  miniatures  lent  from 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hibbard. 

IN  an  article  in  the  February  issue  of 
The  Craftsman,  on  the  exhibit  of 
handicrafts  at  the  National  Arts  Club 
during  January,  a  mistake  was  made  in 
crediting  the  jewelry  shown  on  page  605. 
The  very  beautiful  work  should  have  been 
equally  credited  to  Angela  R.  Vedder  and 
E.  Rosekrans  Vedder.  It  is  always  The 
Craftsman's  wish  to  give  fullest  credit 
for  all  work  published,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vedder  appear  to 
the  Editor  particularly  noteworthy. 

IN  the  Bonaventure  Galleries  this  win- 
ter was  held  a  joint  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Edward  Lind  Morse  and 
drawings  and  decorations  by  William 
Fuller  Curtis.  Mr.  Morse  showed  a  half 
dozen  oil  paintings,  mostly  portraits,  and 
a  number  of  water  colors,  vivid,  and  of 
a  remarkable  depth  of  color, — lovely  bits 
of  our  own  country  in  all  the  seasons, 
and  an  occasional  glimpse  of  France.  Mr. 
Curtis'  work  exhibited  comprised  decora- 
tions, brilliant  and  of  great  harmony  of 
color,  two  of  which  have  taken  prizes  at 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,  and  a  number  of 
drawings,  mostly  studies,  and  some  por- 
traits of  people  who  are  more  or  less  well 
known. 

THE  Berlin  Photographic  Company 
is  showing  reproductions  of  Con- 
temporary' German  Art  at  their  New 
York  galleries.  A  number  of  reproduc- 
tions   of    pictures    that    are    being    dis- 


played in  the  loan  collection  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  are  included  in 
this  exhibition,  which  covers  the  work  of 
a  wide  range  of  artists.  Some  of  the 
paintings  are  reproduced  in  color. 

AT  the  Frederick  Keppel  galleries  was 
held  this  season  an  exhibition  of 
etchings  and  dry-points  by  Whistler  which 
gave  much  pleasure  to  many  lovers  of 
this  branch  of  art.  The  collection  shown 
was  most  comprehensive,  as  it  covered  all 
the  different  phases  of  Whistler's  work 
in  these  mediums,  and  included  some 
early  trial  proofs,  together  with  later  im- 
pressions of  the  same  pictures. 

REVIEWS 

MAXIM  Gorky's  last  tragic  Russian 
story  is  called  "The  Spy,"  and 
from  the  title  one  might  e.xpect  a 
hero  of  some  romantic  trappings, 
a  man  with  proper  stage  entrances  and 
exits,  for  or  against  the  Government,  with 
a  deadly  purpose  adhered  to  at  the  risk  of 
life,  or  worse  yet,  the  very  joy  of  life.  A 
Russian  spy  readily  suggests  the  center  of 
the  stage  and  a  red  setting  and  many  cur- 
tain calls. 

But  Gorky  is  not  a  Broadway  play- 
wright; he  is  just  a  great  artist  who  sees 
conditions  in  his  own  land  with  marvelous 
insight.  He  is  nothing  if  not  a  careful  psy- 
chologist and  while  he  portrays  vividly 
with  appalling  reality  the  single  incident, 
the  isolated  individual,  also  he  gathers  to- 
gether incidents  and  individuals  har- 
moniously, and  he  composes  well,  so  that 
his  lights  and  shadows  fall  into  well-re- 
lated pictures,  nothing  out  of  drawing, 
nothing  over-accented ;  but  all  so  finely 
true,  strong,  convincing,  that  the  story  he 
tells  whirls  into  the  imagination,  stirs  the 
heart,  tortures  the  nerves,  leaves  one  smit- 
ten with  the  horror  of  this  quietly  told  tale, 
silent  with  the  specters  it  evokes  of  a  na- 
tion which  "legislates"  through  rnurder. 

And  The  Spy  is  nobody  in  particular — 
a  stupid  boy,  when  little  always  cold,  hun- 
gry, beaten,  in  the  way.    A  little  older  his 
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few  diaphanous  ideals  are  rent  from  him 
through  the  most  vicious  circumstances. 
He  serves  a  master  who  is  bad.  He  loves 
a  woman  who  is  bad.  He  thrills  at  the 
thought  of  serving  the  Government, — that, 
too.  is  bad.  Then  for  a  day  the  Czar  lis- 
tens to  the  people — they  are  to  speak  to 
him.  That  proves  a  farce — and  the  fool- 
ish, useless,  fear-driven  boy  kills  himself ; 
for  life,  above  all,  is  bad.  ("The  Spy." 
By  Maxim  Gorky.  Illustrated.  500  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York.) 

THE  last,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  remarkable,  of  Ouida's  novels, 
"Helianthus,"  was  published  in  this  coun- 
try only  last  fall  and  is  being  widely  read 
both  on  account  of  the  renewed  interest 
brought  about  by  the  death  of  the  author 
and  partly  because  of  the  real  hold  which 
her  books  have  always  maintained  upon 
the  reading  world. 

"Helianthus"  differs  widely  from 
Ouida's  earlier  books,  and,  while  deeply 
interesting  because  of  the  fearless  analysis 
it  contains  of  social  and  political  condi- 
tions in  modern  Europe,  it  lacks  the  ro- 
mantic charm  and  quick-swinging  march 
of  events  which  characterize  "Under  Two 
Flags,"'  for  example.  It  is  plainly  a  novel 
with  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  equally 
plain,  for  at  times  the  zeal  of  the  author 
leads  her  almost  into  vituperation,  so 
sharp  is  her  denunciation  of  the  whole 
monarchic  system  of  Europe.  Helianthus 
might  be  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  various  crowned  heads 
one  recognizes  without  difficulty  the  War 
Lord  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  the  Czar  and  Czarina  and  others 
of  less  political  importance. 

The  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
over-zealousness  of  the  author  to  drive 
home  her  political  convictions,  for  in 
places  where  she  might  better  let  the  story 
speak  for  itself  she  halts  the  action  to  ex- 
plain at  length  the  full  measure  of  iniquity 
which  she  is  trying  to  depict.  It  is  a  book 
that    should    win    many    readers    among 
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socialists  and  other  ardent  reformers. 
("Helianthus."  By  Ouida.  445  pages. 
Price  $1.50.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

OUR  viewpoint  toward  classical  educa- 
tion is  changing  as  the  more  stren- 
uous conditions  of  life  make  themselves 
felt,  and  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  treat 
the  classics  more  as  literature  and  less  as  a 
mental  exercise.  The  historical  value  of 
the  magnificent  old  epics  is  becoming  more 
and  more  recognized,  and  even  classical 
scholars  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  value  in  the  story  itself  outside  of  the 
mental  discipline  involved  in  the  transla- 
tion. 

It  is  with  full  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church  has  given 
us  still  another  classic  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  told  in  language  quite  within  the 
comprehension  of  ordinary  people.  We 
already  have  from  his  pen  "The  Iliad" 
and  "The  Odyssey,"  freely  adapted  rather 
than  translated,  and  now  comes  "The 
^neid,"  told  like  a  story  and  charmingly 
illustrated  in  color.  Many  a  boy  and  girl 
who  otherwise  would  know  little  enough 
of  Greek  thought  and  the  conditions  that 
went  to  the  making  of  Greek  history  will 
gain  some  conception  of  both  from  this 
charming  story-book.  ("The  ^neid  for 
Boys  and  Girls."  Told  from  Virgil  in 
Simple  Language.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.A.  Illustrated  in  color.  293 
pages.  Price  $1.50.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

A  gift  book  that  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  Easter  is  "The  Book  of  My 
Heart," — a  collection  of  thoughts,  epi- 
grams and  sentiments  which  reflect  the  in- 
ner experiences  of  the  writer,  Miss  Me- 
lanie  Alice  Weil,  a  Chicago  society  woman 
who  has  a  turn  for  literature.  The  book 
is  printed  on  rough  antique  paper,  antl 
each  page  has  an  elaborate  decorative  mi- 
tial,  head  and  tail  piece  done  in  two  col- 
ors. ("The  Book  of  My  Heart."  By  Me- 
lanie  Alice  Weil.  Price  $1.00.  Published 
by  The  Library  Shelf,  Chicago.) 


HOW  THE  HOME-BUILDERS'  CLUB  IS  TO  BE 
ENLARGED  INTO  A  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION: 
BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  organization  of  the  Home-build- 
ers' Club — concerningf  which  quite 
a  good  deal  has  been  said  in  for- 
mer issues  of  The  Craftsman — 
has  borne  fruit  throughout  the  country  in 
a  goodly  number  of  Craftsman  houses. 
Every  now  and  again  news  comes  to  us 
of  another  house  built  from  Craftsman 
plans  and  harmoniously  furnished  through- 
out, which  perhaps  has  been  standing  for 
two  or  three  years  without  our  knowledge, 
and  we  find  that  such  houses,  and  the 
families  who  have  occupied  them,  have 
been  exerting  a  quiet,  powerful  influence 
among  their  neighbors.  Not  only  has 
such  an  environment  reacted  upon  the 
inmates  of  the  home  to  bring  out  a  truer 
expression  of  their  better  selves,  but  it 
has  also  exerted  a  like  influence  over 
scores  of  visiting  neighbors  and  friends. 
The  little  leaven  has  worked,  and  is  still 
working,  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

The  many  letters  of  grateful  apprecia- 
tion that  have  come  to  us  from  old  time 
Club  members  have  set  us  thinking.  Evi- 
dences, multiplying  upon  every  side,  of 
the  quickening  of  a  general  desire  for  a 
saner  mode  of  life,  have  urged  us  to  act 
in  a  more  definite  and  larger  way.  And 
there  is  an  insistent  note  in  the  letters 
coming  to  us  from  the  owners  of  Crafts- 
man homes  of  the  joy  they  find  in  being 
the  agents  to  their  friends  of  a  kind  of 
revelation.  Heretofore  the  attitude  of  the 
Club  has  been  passive.  The  work  has 
been  done  mainly  by  example,  but  the 
access  of  zeal  that  comes  from  convert- 
ing others  has  kindled  the  missionary 
spirit.  And  we  believe  that  many  will 
be  glad  to  gather  under  their  roof  from 
time  to  time  a  little  group  of  friends, 
and  to  work  and  plan  with  them  for  the 
development  of  a  home  life  that  shall  be 
an  evolution  of  their  best  and  truest 
selves. 

A  number  of  plans  already  have  been 
suggested :  One  that  finds  especial  favor 
with  us  contemplates  gathering  into  local 


Chapters,  in  various  neighborhoods,  little 
circles  of  engaged  girls,  brides,  and  per- 
haps a  sprinkling  of  young  matrons,  who 
are  definitely  interested  in .  the  idea  of 
home  building.  Of  course,  membership 
will  be  purely  voluntary.  Each  group 
will  be  made  up  of  friendly  members  of 
the  same  social  set  or  circle.  Meetings 
will  be  occasional,  or  at  stated  inter- 
vals,— as  the  majority  may  desire, — and  a 
delightful  informality  will  attend  all  of 
the  proceedings.  It  is  thought  that  active 
membership  in  each  local  Chapter  should 
be  confined  to  prospective  homebuilders, 
but  persons  owning  their  own  homes  will 
be  eligible  to  honorary  membership.  It 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  hear  in 
a  persona!  way  from  any  of  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  receive  a  certificate  of 
honorary  membership  in  the  national  or- 
ganization. We  also  wish  to  extend  to 
all  who  would  be  eligible  for  honorar>' 
membership  an  invitation  to  act  as  organ- 
izers of  local  Chapters  among  their 
friends  and  associates.  We  hope  there 
may  be  a  keen  competition  among  readers 
of  The  Craftsman  in  various  localities 
to  be  the  first  to  found  a  local  Chapter. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  several  clubs  in 
each  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and 
these  will  be  designated  by  number  in  the 
order  of  their  application  for  charter 
privileges. 

The  Craftsman  mail  service  has  been 
organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club. 
We  feel  that  this  unique  Bureau  affords 
in  itself  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
Club.  The  object  of  the  members  will 
be  to  assist  one  another  by  mutual  dis- 
cussion and  social  intercourse  in  working 
out  an  ideal  home.  Many  will  wish  to 
take  up  one  or  another  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  in  order  that  the  appointments  of 
their  prospective  homes  may  be  given  an 
expression  of  their  own  personality.  The 
mail  service  of  the  Oub,  through  its 
Bureau    at    the    headquarters    of    The 
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Craftsman,  will  furnish  the  members, 
without  charge,  designs  and  complete 
instructions  for  needle  work,  leather 
work,  metal  work,  in  fact,  all  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  that  tend  to  home  decoration. 
Advice,  when  desired,  will  be  offered  re- 
garding the  best  materials  and  the  sources 
from  which  they  can  be  obtained.  Pur- 
chases, even,  will  be  made  upon  request, 
the  services  of  an  expert  shopper  in  these 
lines  being  available  to  members  without 
any  fee  or  commission  upon  our  part. 

Moreover,  the  range  of  questions  that 
will  be  admitted  covers  the  entire  decora- 
tion and  furnishing  of  Craftsman  homes. 
The  treatment  of  woods,  metals,  fabrics 
of  all  sorts,  wall  coverings,  floor  cover- 
ings, color  schemes,  and  even  landscape 
gardening  and  the  proper  care  of  lawns 
and  grounds,  will  be  among  the  many 
subjects  upon  which  expert  advice  will 
be  given  if  needed. 

In  brief,  any  problem  that  can  engage 
the  thoughts  of  engaged  or  newly  mar- 
ried people  concerning  the  ideal  home 
they  hope  to  have  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Club  by  personal  letter,  and  it  will  be 
our  pleasure  to  see  to  it  that  the  best 
possible  solution  is  suggested.  Moreover, 
many  Chapters  will  no  doubt  wish  to  add 
a  literary  element  to  the  friendly  social 
hours  of  the  meetings.  While  the  hands 
of  the  workers  are  engaged  in  needle- 
work or  other  crafts,  papers  can  be  read 
and  various  discussions  held  under  suitable 
leadership.  The  editorial  staff  of  The 
Craftsman  will  regard  it  as  a  privilege 
to  assist  in  planning  literary  work  of  this 
sort,  suggesting  recommended  readings, 
sending  lists  of  books  and  referring  in- 
quiring members  to  every  available  source 
of  information.  Papers,  of  course,  can- 
not be  actually  prepared  to  be  read  at 
these  gatherings.  Every  craftsman  must 
work  out  for  himself  something  that  will 
be,  in  a  real  sense,  his  own,  but  all  proper 
assistance  will  be  cheerfully  afforded. 

The  proposed  mail  service  of  the  Club 
will  be  an  individual  privilege,  conveyed 
by  the  certificate  of  membership  and  as- 


sured by  means  of  attached  coupons. 
Each  of  these,  if  detached  and  mailed 
with  the  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  national 
lieadquarters  of  the  Club,  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  an  answer,  full  and  explanatory, 
to  any  one  question  he  may  wish  to  ask. 
We  have  instituted  this  because  much 
perplexity,  embarassment,  and  unneces- 
sary expense  could  be  spared  intending 
homebuilders,  if  expert  advice  could  be 
made  available.  How  often  are  hard- 
wood floors  or  other  expensive  interior 
decorations  ruined  by  improper  treatment, 
which  can  be  made  right  only  by  submit- 
ting to  additional  expense.  How  often  are 
inharmonious  effects  in  color  or  injudi- 
cious combinations  of  all  sorts  discovered 
only  when  it  is  too  late  to  find  a 
remedy, — except  through  the  waste  of 
what  has  been  done  and  the  cost  of  new 
appointments.  Another  difficulty  encoun- 
tered by  people  living  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities, and  less  populous  sections  of  the 
country,  is  that  of  obtaining  proper  sup- 
plies for  work  that  is  being  done, — or 
just  the  one  thing  needed  to  complete  an 
otherwise  perfect  decorative  scheme.  It 
is  just  because  we  know  of  no  other  way 
in  which  these  problems  can  be  effectually 
solved  that  we  have  deemed  it  wise  to 
undertake  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
organizing  a  Bureau  for  this  purpose. 

The  Homebuilders'  Club  will  afford  a 
means  of  registering  those  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  privileges.  With- 
out some  such  formal  organization  and 
mutual  understanding,  comparatively  few 
persons  would  feel  free  to  ask  The 
Craftsman  for  personal  assistance  in 
this  fashion.  There  is  a  natural  inde- 
pendence about  us  as  Americans  that 
makes  us  hesitate  to  impose  our  wants 
and  wishes  upon  others,  no  matter  how 
freely  we  may  feel  that  they  will  meet 
our  requests.  But  where  there  is  an  ex- 
plicit agreement  the  case  is  otherwise. 
We  have  accordingly  defined  the  limits 
and  conditions  within  which  this  privilege 
will  be  accorded,  and  these  we  will  be  glad 
to  communicate  bv  mail  to  those  interested. 
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